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PREFACE 


In  1935  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  pub- 
lished An  Experience  Curriculum  in  English  1 in  which  these 
statements  appear: 

1.  The  ideal  curriculum  consists  of  well-selected  experiences. 

2.  The  program  of  experiences  must  be  well  balanced. 

3.  The  program  of  experiences  must  be  orderly. 

4.  Experiences  must  be  adapted  to  the  needs  and  capacities  of 
individual  learners. 

5.  Techniques  are  essential  and  must  be  cumulative. 

6.  The  school  must  manage  a functional  combination  of  the 
dynamic  experiences  of  active  life  and  the  intellectual  activities 
which  have  been  teachers’  chief  concern.  The  basic  aim  or  prin- 
ciple is  to  use  the  intellectual  activities  to  facilitate  and  interpret 
dynamic  experiences. 

7.  A curriculum  of  actual  experiences  in  communication  im- 
plies typical  (not  invariable)  classroom  procedures  somewhat  like 
these : 

(1)  Making  the  pupils  conscious  of  a present,  worthy  occasion 
for  communication. 

(2)  Letting  the  pupils  attempt  to  meet  the  situation  by  speak- 
ing or  writing  or  both. 

(3)  Giving  advice  (guidance)  and  assistance  as  the  pupils  pre- 
pare and  as  they  write.  This  includes  helping  them  to 
perceive  the  techniques  which  they  can  use  to  advantage. 

(4)  Helping  pupils  to  realize  that  the  excellence  of  their  work 
must  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  effect  of  their  efforts 
upon  their  audience,  and  pointing  out  the  causes  of  their 
success  or  failure. 

1 An  Experience  Curriculum  in  English.  A Report  of  a Commission  of 
the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  W.  Wilbur  Hatfield,  Chair- 
man. Used  by  permission  of  D.  Appleton-Century  Company. 
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(5)  Introducing  at  any  favorable  time  specific  practice  in  a 
skill  of  which  the  pupils  realize  the  worth,  but  which  they 
have  not  mastered. 

(6)  Noting  growth,  chiefly  by  comparing  success  on  this  and 
previous  similar  occasions. 

English  as  a Social  Subject.  The  principles  so  succinctly 
stated  in  the  report  have  guided  the  authors  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  English  Activities.  English  is  conceived  as  being  a 
social  subject.  All  learning  uses  language  and  takes  place  in 
a social  situation.  The  pupil  learns  to  speak  and  write 
effectively  when  his  dynamic  experiences  are  used  as  a basis 
for  his  intellectual  experiences.  As  the  Experience  Curricu- 
lum claims,  the  surest  way  to  prepare  pupils  to  live  happily 
and  usefully  is  to  give  them,  now,  experience  in  doing  those 
things  of  which  happy  and  useful  living  is  composed.  In 
conversing,  telephoning,  discussing,  dramatizing,  story-tell- 
ing, letter  writing,  finding  and  reporting  information,  and 
other  real  life  activities  the  pupil  grows  in  language  power. 
Vital  and  meaningful  situations  from  the  current  life  of  the 
school,  the  home,  and  the  community,  together  with  the  social 
studies,  art,  and  natural  science  interests,  become  the  core 
of  the  English  curriculum.  Hence  the  emphasis  throughout 
this  series  of  books  is  on  English  in  social  situations  within 
the  experience  of  the  pupil. 

Integrated  and  Purposeful  Units.  In  place  of  isolated 
lessons  and  exercises,  the  material  in  this  book  is  organized 
into  closely  knit  units  of  experience,  each  centred  about  an 
important  type  of  social  activity,  such  as  conversation, 
story-telling,  letter  writing,  or  club  work.  Each  unit  fur- 
nishes a variety  of  worth-while  problems  and  projects  pur- 
posefully organized  to  stimulate  and  motivate  a maximum 
amount  of  learning  activity  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  The 
subject  matter  correlates  with  the  subject  matter  of  other 
fields,  especially  with  that  of  the  social  studies. 

The  pattern  for  each  unit  is  composed  of  four  closely 
integrated  parts.  The  first  part  consists  of  experiences  in 
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speech  and  writing.  Here  stimulation  to  speak  and  write 
is  quite  informally  blended  with  guidance  in  the  use  of  the 
techniques  necessary  to  success  in  speaking  and  writing. 
The  pupils  are  continually  engaged  in  interesting  activity : 
sometimes  in  communication,  sometimes  in  the  study  of  how 
to  communicate  better,  always  with  the  social  motive  upper- 
most. Next  come  suggestions  of  “ Other  Interesting  Things 
to  Do,”  in  which  there  is  further  opportunity  for  individual 
initiative  and  also  for  fixing  by  use  the  techniques  acquired 
in  the  first  part  of  the  unit.  The  third  part  is  a carefully 
selected  list  of  books  pertinent  to  the  kind  of  activity  the 
pupils  are  engaged  in  and  adapted  to  their  reading  abilities. 
Finally  come  “Corrective  Exercises”  for  the  elimination 
of  errors  in  usage  and  the  mechanics  of  composition.  Al- 
though the  material  in  each  unit  is  closely  integrated,  it  is 
so  arranged  that  any  part  may  be  used  separately  if  the  occa- 
sion requires,  thus  providing  flexibility. 

Separation  of  Expression  and  Mechanics.  When  a pupil 
is  engrossed  in  a certain  form  of  language  expression,  such 
as  writing  speeches  for  a dramatization,  he  should  not  be 
interrupted  by  a drill  on  the  choice  of  verb  forms  or  on 
punctuation.  Such  mechanical,  though  necessary,  matters 
are  separated  from  the  expressional  activities  and  placed  in 
a section  of  “Corrective  Exercises”  at  the  end  of  the  unit. 
Typically  the  corrective  treatment  of  an  error  consists  of  an 
initial  test,  a simple  explanation  and  illustration  of  the 
principle  involved,  interesting  practice  exercises,  and  a 
re-test.  With  this  arrangement  pupils  who  do  an  initial  test 
perfectly  may  be  excused  from  further  study  of  that  point, 
saving  their  time  and  permitting  the  teacher  to  concentrate 
on  those  who  need  help. 

Simplicity.  One  of  the  chief  faults  of  present-day  language 
teaching  is  the  attempt  to  teach  too  much.  These  texts  try 
to  teach  a few  fundamental  things  thoroughly.  Oral  expres- 
sion receives  the  major  emphasis.  Attention  is  confined  to 
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a few  types  of  communication  important  in  life  and  natural 
to  children  of  the  grade.  None  but  essential  principles  are 
presented,  and  these  are  inductively  developed  through  the 
pupil’s  own  experiences.  Only  the  functional  items  of 
grammar  are  taught,  and  then  never  without  immediate  use. 

Book-using  Skills  and  Appreciations.  In  meeting  social 
situations,  book-using  skills  must  be  acquired.  They  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  course  in  communication.  The  pupil 
must  learn  to  use  effectively  indexes,  tables  of  contents,  the 
dictionary,  the  encyclopedia,  and  the  library.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  joy  in  reading  and  of  skill  in  reading  for  a purpose  are 
aims  of  good  teaching.  To  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  book- 
using skills  and  appreciations,  each  unit  contains  a book  list, 
which  may  profitably  be  used  further  to  enrich  the  content 
material  of  the  unit. 

Guides  or  Standards.  From  time  to  time  throughout 
the  texts,  language  guides  are  provided.  These  are  not  to  be 
learned  by  rote.  Rather  they  are  to  be  used  by  the  pupil  in 
improving  his  oral  and  written  composition,  guiding  his 
efforts  as  he  works,  and  serving  as  standards  for  appraising 
his  finished  product.  By  means  of  these  guides  the  pupil 
acquaints  himself  with  definite  goals  for  each  type  of  lan- 
guage expression.  From  such  guides  he  should  make  his 
own  self-help  standards,  which  he  applies  to  his  speech  and  to 
his  written  work.  As  his  own  critic  and  editor,  he  has  his 
attention  focused  constantly  on  ways  and  means  of  personal 
improvement  and  growth  in  language  power. 

Individual  Differences.  In  any  school  group  there  are 
wide  differences  of  abilities,  interests,  purposes,  experiences, 
and  standards  of  work.  Textbooks  should  help  the  teacher 
to  provide  for  these  individual  differences.  Group  projects 
must  not  be  ruthlessly  imposed  on  each  pupil.  Every  possi- 
ble effort  should  be  made  to  stimulate  and  direct  the  growth 
of  the  pupil  as  his  own  needs  require.  These  books  offer  a 
variety  of  appeals  to  pupils  of  varied  abilities.  Some  activi- 
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ties  appeal  to  pupils  with  a creative  bent,  while  others  stimu- 
late the  fact-finding  type  of  mind.  The  “Other  Interesting 
Things  to  Do”  and  the  lists  of  books  under  “Using  the 
Library”  provide  further  activities  for  pupils  of  different 
abilities  and  tastes.  Finally,  by  means  of  diagnostic  tests, 
drill  on  formal  usages  is  limited  to  those  who  need  it. 

Scientific  Studies.  While  the  general  plan  of  the  books  is 
derived  largely  from  the  experiences  of  the  authors,  its 
scientific  side  is  based  chiefly  on  An  Experience  Curriculum 
in  English.  This  report  has  been  extensively  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  the  manuscript,  so  that  these  books  are  in 
essential  harmony  with  the  findings  of  the  Curriculum  Com- 
mission of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 

Appreciation.  The  authors  express  sincere  appreciation 
to  Mrs.  Helen  McCurdy  Grommon,  Miss  Anna  M.  Wilson, 
Miss  Laura  M.  Warner,  and  Miss  Ruth  Hatfield. 

The  authors  wish  especially  to  thank  Mr.  M.  L.  Watts  of 
Calgary  for  editing  the  present  edition. 
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UNIT  I.  SOCIAL  CONVERSATION 


Have  you  ever  listened  to  a radio  program  in  the  form 
of  a conversation  ? Tell  about  some  of  the  radio  charac- 
ters you  have  come  to  know  even  though  you  have  never 
seen  them.  What  does  their  conversation  reveal? 

Tell  what  you  have  learned  about  a new  acquaintance 
just  by  observing  him  in  a conversation.  Have  you  been 
able  to  judge  his  home  training?  his  reading  interests? 
his  manners?  his  speech  habits?  his  character? 

What  should  you  like  your  conversation  to  reveal  about 
you?  Write  a paragraph  explaining  what  a good  con- 
versationalist is.  Discuss  the  explanations.  When  you 
have  completed  this  unit,  write  another  paragraph  giving 
your  idea  of  a good  conversationalist.  Compare  it  with 
the  first  to  see  how  your  ideas  have  changed. 

CONVERSING  IN  A GROUP  OF  SCHOOLMATES 

INTRODUCING  YOURSELF 

I.  When  you  find  yourself  in  a group  of  strange  people 
with  no  helpful  friends  about,  you  simply  have  to  intro- 
duce yourself.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  you  to  say 
something  that  will  make  you  a welcome  member  of  the 
group.  Not  only  what  you  say  but  the  way  you  say  it 
is  important.  An  expressive  voice  will  add  to  each  of 
the  introductions  on  page  5.  Speak  clearly  so  that  you 
can  be  understood.  Let  your  body  help  you  to  make 
your  meaning  clear.  Show  with  your  whole  body  that 
you  are  truly  eager  to  become  one  of  the  party. 
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Commonest,  easiest  manner 

“May  I introduce  myself ?” 

After  a nod  or  “Please  do”:  “I’m  Alice  Henry.” 


If  you’re  walking  to  school  together:  “I  had  the  most 
dreadful  time  waking  up  this  morning.  Do  you  ever  find  it 
hard  to  get  to  school  on  time?” 

A bit  more  informal 

You  will  notice  that  when  your  language  is  informal 
you  also  show  more  freedom  in  voice  and  body. 

“Well,  we  might  as  well  know  each  other,  since  we’re  to 
be  together  for  a while.  I’m  Arthur  Evans.” 

“And  I’m  James  Perkins.” 

Usual,  but  awkward 

It  will  be  much  harder  for  your  body  to  help  you  to 
appear  at  ease  in  the  following  because  the  language 
is  stilted. 

“It’s  quite  cold  today,  isn’t  it,  er  . . . er.  . . .” 

“Ethel  Colman.” 

“How  do  you  do,  Ethel?  I’m  Alice  Henry.” 

Why  are  the  first  two  introductions  far  superior  to 
the  last  one? 


Then  add  briefly  what- 
ever details  might  give  the 
two  of  you  something  in 
common.  For  instance: 


A Common  Interest 


If  you’re  on  a bird  trip : 
“I’m  hoping  to  see  a red- 
winged blackbird.  Are  you 
looking  for  anything  in  par- 
ticular?” 
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II.  Form  groups  of  seven  or  eight.  Demonstrate 
to  the  group  how  you  would  introduce  yourself  and  what 
you  might  add  in  one  of  the  following  situations.  After 
each  demonstration  ask  the  following  questions:  Was 
the  name  clearly  pronounced?  Was  the  remark  a good 
one  with  which  to  start  the  conversation?  Did  the 
standing  positions  call  attention  to  what  was  said  rather 
than  to  the  positions  themselves  ? Did  the  general  bodily 
movement  that  accompanied  the  words  help  to  make  the 
meaning  clear? 

1.  At  a first  meeting  with  a new  scout  troop 

2.  At  a summer  camp  where  you  know  no  one 

3.  At  a sand-lot  baseball  game  in  a new  neighborhood 
(You  want  to  play  with  the  fellows.) 

4.  At  a school  football  game  (You  have  seen  the  fellow 
student  to  your  left  in  class,  but  don’t  know  him  very 
well;  however,  he  looks  friendly.) 

5.  At  the  first  party  of  the  junior  community  club 

6.  At  an  opening  picnic  held  by  the  Outing  (or  some 
other)  Club 

7.  Upon  joining  a new  Sunday-schooi  class 

8.  At  a try-out  of  the  Dramatic  Club 

9.  On  the  school  bus  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  (All 
the  other  pupils  seem  well  acquainted,  but  you  have 
just  moved  into  the  community.) 

10.  At  a table  in  the  school  cafeteria 

III.  If  you  were  at  a party  and  the  host  or  hostess 
neglected  to  introduce  you,  what  would  you  do?  Com- 
pare your  solution  with  the  suggestions  given  in  a book 
of  etiquette  on  your  library  shelves.  Some  titles  are 
suggested  on  page  39.  If  none  of  these  books  are  avail- 
able, ask  the  advice  of  your  older  friends  and  then  discuss 
the  matter  in  class. 
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TRAINING  THE  BODY  FOR  CONVERSATION 

Did  you  ever  watch  two  boys  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
room  in  study  hall?  Often  they  wish  to  speak  to  each 

other,  and  they  know  that 
the  teacher,  if  asked,  will 
not  allow  it.  So  they  try 
to  communicate  without 
the  teacher’s  knowledge. 
These  boys  do  not  whis- 
per; they  do  not  move 
their  lips ; they  talk  with 
bodily  action. 

When  you  have  guests  and  your  little  sister  takes  the 
biggest  piece  of  cake,  your  mother  speaks  to  her  with 
bodily  action. 

When  your  sister  tells  your  mother  that  you  were  late 
for  school  because  you  skated  too  long,  you  send  her  a 
message  with  unmistakable  meaning. 

When  you  present  your  report  card  to  your  father, 
his  face  lets  you  know  what  to  expect. 

In  a thousand  ways  you  send  and  receive  messages  with 
bodily  action  alone.  Sometimes  the  communication  is 
successful,  and  sometimes  it  is  not.  Success  usually 
depends  on  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  make  his 
muscles  do  what  he  wants  them  to  do. 

Training  the  Whole  Body 

First  see  what  you  can  do  using  total  bodily  action. 
It  is  great  fun  to  tell  a story  without  words.  You  may 
use  a chair  or  a table,  but  no  other  properties.  Do  not 
cover  up  poor  acting  with  costumes  and  properties. 
Imagine  that  you  have  these  accessories,  and  the  audience 
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will  imagine  with  you.  Do  not  tell  the  class  what  you 
are  trying  to  do.  If  you  are  good,  they  can  guess.  Prac- 
tise before  a mirror  or  before  members  of  your  family 
in  order  to  be  sure  that  you  look  the  way  you  think  you 
look.  Take  great  pains  with  details.  This  will  not  only 
make  your  story  clear,  but  will  also  train  your  muscles 
in  fine  movements.  Try  to  make  all  parts  of  your  body 
say  the  same  thing.  Do  not  at  the  same  time  show 
happiness  with  a smiling  face  and  terror  with  shaking 
knees  and  expect  your  observers  to  get  the  idea  of  joy. 
The  following  suggestions  may  help  you: 

Finding  that  you  have  no  money  to  pay  for  an  ice-cream 
cone  which  you  have  eaten 

Baking  a cake  that  turns  out  to  be  a failure 
Milking  a cow  when  the  flies  are  bad 
Hanging  a picture  with  a step-ladder  that  is  too  short 
Rebuilding  a furnace  fire 

Trying  to  get  your  pet  dog  to  behave  in  the  classroom 
Trying  to  buy  shoes  that  cost  more  than  you  can  pay 
Being  caught  throwing  paper  wads  in  the  study  hall 
Making  a trip  to  the  principal's  office 


Training  Parts  of  the  Body 


Face 

The  most  expressive  part  of  the  body  is  the  face.  Can 
you  make  your  face  say  what 
you  want  it  to  say  ? Get  a screen 
that  hides  all  the  body  but  the 
face.  Send  three  messages  to  the 
audience  with  your  face  alone. 

Do  they  know  what  you  are  say- 
ing? Try  to  show  intense  pain, 
joy,  fear,  amazement,  disgust,  or  some  other  feeling  that 
you  can  make  clear. 
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Hands  and  arms 

Remember  that  the  whole  arm  helps  tell  the  story.  The 
part  above  the  elbow  is  even  more  important  than  the 
part  below.  Get  behind  the  screen  and  put  your  arms 
and  hands  out  at  one  side.  Can  you  show  terror,  agony, 
fear,  and  so  forth  as  well  with  your  hands  as  you  can 
with  your  face?  Let  your  classmates  judge. 

Legs  and  feet 

Did  you  see  the  movie  of  Rear  Admiral  Byrd  at  the 
South  Pole?  If  you  did,  you  will  remember  that  Byrd’s 
feet  and  legs  alone  were  shown  to  portray  the  deep 
sorrow  that  he  felt  when  his  faithful  dog  was  killed. 
Could  you  have  acted  this  part  ? Place  the  screen  above 
the  floor  so  that  your  feet  show  under  it.  Show  sorrow, 
anger,  fatigue,  haste,  and  so  forth  with  your  feet.  Can 
your  classmates  get  your  message? 

Now  that  you  are  limbered  up,  see  whether  you  can 
use  your  body  more  effectively  in  conversation.  In  all 
the  conversation  units  that  follow,  notice  how  your 
friends  use  what  they  have  learned. 

Jean  Brady  Jones  Action  Test 1 

Here  is  a chance  to  test  your  ability  to  read  the  bodily 
action  of  others. 

What  messages  do  the  stick  figures  on  pages  9 and  10 
give  you?  On  a sheet  of  paper  set  down  the  word  or 
words  that  give  the  correct  description  for  each  diagram 
on  pages  9 and  10. 

After  you  have  completed  this  test  see  if  you  can 
make  your  body  say  what  the  stick  figures  have  said. 

^sed  by  permission  of  the  author,  Jean  Brady  Jones,  Baylor  College 
for  Women,  Belton,  Texas. 
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INTRODUCING  OTHERS 

I.  Have  you  ever  watched  a friend  make  an  introduc- 
tion smoothly  and  graciously  and  wished  that  you  might 
do  as  well?  Have  you  noticed  how  much  an  expressive 
body  and  voice  helped  to  make  the  situation  easier? 

If  you  can  answer  the  following  questions  correctly, 
you  are  well  on  the  way  to  better  introductions. 

1.  Which  form  is  correct? 

“ Tom,  meet  Bill ! ^ 

“Bob  Williams,  Ted  Smith.” 

“Jerry,  shake  hands  with  Mac.” 

2y  In  acknowledging  an  introduction,  which  of  the  fol- 
lowing expressions  should  you  use? 

“How  do  you  do?” 

“Pleased  to  meet  you.” 

“Glad  to  make  your  acquaintance.” 
“Delighted.” 

3.  Tom  is  introduced  to  Larry.  Tom  extends  his  hand 
in  greeting.  Is  this  correct? 

4.  Is  it  necessary  for  Mary  to  offer  to  shake  hands  when 
she  is  introduced  to  Beth  ? when  Harry  is  introduced 
to  her? 

5.  Should  George  rise  or  remain  seated  when  he  meets  a 
girl?  a boy? 

6.,  Under  what  circumstances  does  the  girl  rise? 

7.  Hostess.  This  is  J-mmmmmm. 

Guest.  What’s  the  name? 

Did  the  guest  say  the  correct  thing? 

8.  What’s  wrong  with  this  introduction? 

“Fred  Roberts,  Mary  Williams.” 

9.  What  breach  of  etiquette  do  you  discover  here? 

“Jane  Miller,  this  is  my  friend  Lucy  Sloane.” 

10.  What’s  wrong  here? 

“Miss  Younger,  Miss  Older.” 
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II.  After  you  have  taken  the  test,  consult  one  of  the 
books  listed  on  page  39  to  discover  whether  or  not  you 
are  right.  Bring  your  findings  to  class  for  discussion. 
With  the  help  of  your  classmates  draw  up  guides  for 
correct  and  courteous  introductions. 

If  none  of  these  books  are  available,  hold  a class  discus- 
sion, with  your  teacher  as  adviser,  to  decide  on  the  correct 
procedure. 

Practise  saying  the  correct  forms  until  they  roll  off 
your  tongue  smoothly  and  naturally. 

III.  If,  just  as  you  are  about  ready  to  make  an  intro- 
duction, you  have  a lapse  of  memory  and  can’t  recall  the 
name  of  your  acquaintance,  what  will  you  do?  Consult 
one  of  the  books  listed  on  page  39  for  advice.  Demon- 
strate the  correct  procedure  to  the  class. 

IV.  Describe  a situation  in  which  an  otherwise  excellent 
introduction  can  be  made  unsuccessful  by  bodily  action 
alone.  Act  this  out  in  order  to  make  your  point  clear. 

V.  Describe  in  detail  how  facial  expression  alone  can 
spoil  an  otherwise  successful  introduction. 

VI.  Collect  pictures  of  persons  who  are  being  intro- 
duced. Tell  why  you  think  some  are  successful  and  others 
unsuccessful. 

VII.  What  rules  can  you  give  for  the  use  of  the  entire 
body  for  introductions? 


Varying  the  Form  of  Introduction 

I.  You  will  never  be  wrong  if  in  making  an  introduc- 
tion you  simply  say,  “Jane  Moore,  Ruth  Jones.”  Yet 
there  may  be  occasions,  especially  when  you  are  intro- 
ducing a great  many  people,  when  you  may  wish  to  vary 
the  form  of  introduction. 
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Can  you  add  other  forms  to  the  following  list? 

“Jane  Moore,  do  you  know  Mabel  Putney?” 

“Sid  Harris,  you’ve  heard  me  speak  of  Carl  Ward.” 

“Florence  Crane,  this  is  Burt  Wallace.” 

“Mrs.  Wilson,  may  I introduce  William  Kirk?” 

II.  Form  groups  and  demonstrate  the  following  intro- 
ductions. Judge  the  demonstrations  according  to  the 
standards  that  you  have  set  up. 

1.  How  would  you  introduce  your  teacher  to  your  mother  ? 
to  your  father? 

2.  If  you  were  to  play  tennis  (doubles)  with  two  boys, 
and  you  were  the  only  one  who  knew  the  other  girl, 
how  would  you  make  the  introductions? 

3.  If  three  girls  whom  your  mother  hadn’t  met  came  to 
your  house,  how  would  you  make  the  introductions? 

4.  If  you  were  a member  of  the  football  team,  and  your 
visiting  cousin  wished  to  meet  the  coach,  what  would 
you  say  when  they  met? 

5.  If  you  dropped  in  to  see  a friend  and  found  that  two 
boys  you  didn’t  know  were  already  there,  what  would 
the  mutual  friend  say? 

6.  If  you  and  your  chum  and  your  brother  and  his  chum 
were  gathered  at  your  house,  and  a girl  and  her  brother 
came  over,  what  would  you  say,  provided  you  were 
the  only  person  who  knew  the  last  comers? 

III.  Without  using  words,  repeat  1 and  2 of  exercise 
II  above,  showing  how  your  body  action  differs  in  the 
two  situations. 

IV.  Perhaps  you  have  an  ordinary  camera  or,  better, 
a movie  camera.  Take  pictures  of  some  of  your  class- 
mates in  action.  Do  the  pictures  show  that  these  pupils 
are  awkward  or  ill  at  ease?  What  pointers  do  the  pic- 
tures give  for  the  next  trial? 
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Putting  Others  at  Ease 

I.  Which  of  the  following  introductions  do  you  prefer? 
Tell  why. 

(а)  “ Bill  Jones,  this  is  Ted  Malone.  Guess  I’ll  leave  you 
two  boys  to  get  acquainted.” 

(б)  “Bill  Jones,  I want  you  to  meet  Ted  Malone.  Ted’s 
the  fellow  I’ve  been  telling  you  about  who  taught  me 
to  swim  last  summer.” 

II.  Can  you  think  of  other  ways  in  which  to  make 
people  who  have  just  met  feel  at  ease? 

In  the  following  situations,  what  did  each  speaker  do 
in  order  to  prevent  an  awkward  pause  after  the  intro- 
duction ? 

1.  “ Mary  Smith,  Della  Page.  Della  is  just  as  keen  about 
the  violin  as  you  are,  Mary.” 

2.  “Ray  Larkin,  this  is  Carl  West,  Cranford’s  new  cheer- 
leader. You’ll  probably  see  him  in  action  at  the  game 
next  Saturday.” 

3.  “Mae  Wright,  do  you  know  Jeff  Card?  Mae  and  I 
have  just  been  talking  about  the  new  buses,  Jeff. 
Do  you  think  they’ll  climb  the  hills  any  better  than 
the  trolley  cars  did?” 

4.  “Wallie  Brooks,  this  is  Burt  Williams,  who  would 
rather  go  fishing  any  time  than  eat.” 

5.  “Edith  Prentice,  you’ve  heard  me  speak  of  Carol 
Head.  Edith  has  just  been  telling  me  about  the  game 
with  Norwood  last  Saturday,  Carol.” 

6.  “Cliff  Harrison,  Howard  Simpson.  I believe  you  both 
know  Buff  Herrington,  swimming  instructor  at  Otter 
Camp  last  summer.” 

7.  “Betty  Harris,  may  I introduce  my  cousin,  Ralph 
Whitney?  Ralph  is  here  from  Lakewood  to  spend 
Christmas  vacation  with  us,  Betty.” 
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III.  Prepare  one  of  the  following  (or  similar)  intro- 
ductions for  presentation  before  the  class.  Watch  your 
“starters.”  Complete  the  introduction  in  one  of  the 
following  ways: 

(а)  By  including  the  third  person  in  the  conversation 
already  under  way 

(б)  By  telling  something  about  the  individual,  his  activi- 
ties, his  interests 

(c)  By  mentioning  a common  interest 

0 d ) By  mentioning  a mutual  friend 

1.  You  are  discussing  the  new  toboggan  slide  when  Bud, 
a stranger  to  your  friend,  comes  up. 

2.  Mary,  a tennis  fiend,  joins  you  as  you  are  talking 
with  Hilda,  a book-worm. 

3.  After  a scout  meeting  you  are  talking  with  the 
member  of  your  troop  who  has  the  greatest  number  of 
badges.  A tenderfoot  joins  you. 

4.  You  are  admiring  a friend’s  exhibit  at  the  fair  when 
a club  member,  a friend  of  yours  living  in  another 
town,  comes  up. 

5.  Introduce  two  girls  (or  boys),  one  of  whom  has  the 
leading  part  in  a school  play,  while  the  other  is  eager 
to  take  part  in  dramatics. 

6.  Introduce  your  father  and  a classmate  who  is  very 
much  interested  in  building  model  aeroplanes. 

7.  You  are  discussing  the  new  uniforms  of  the  band  when 
a friend  joins  your  group. 

8.  One  of  your  friends  collects  flowers;  another,  in- 
sects. Introduce  them. 

9.  Introduce  two  people  who  know  a friend  of  yours  but 
who  have  never  met. 

10.  While  two  of  you  are  out  hiking,  you  meet  a friend 
of  yours. 

11.  Introduce  a baseball  player  and  a baseball  “fan.” 
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Introducing  Many  at  Once 

I.  When  many  people  are  gathered  for  a party,  why 
would  it  be  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  introduce  each  one 
to  every  other  one  individually? 

Notice  how  the  situation  is  handled  in  the  following 
instances : 

(а)  Getting  everyone  in  the  group  acquainted 

Simply  say,  “I  wonder  if  you  all  know  one  another/’ 
Then  name  each  person  in  the  group,  nodding  your  head  to- 
ward each  one  as  you  mention  his  name.  Pause  slightly  after 
each  name  so  that  people  will  have  opportunity  to  connect 
the  name  with  the  person. 

(б)  Introducing  a stranger  to  a group 

“I  want  you  all  to  meet  Edith  Simms.  Edith,  this  is 
Lois  Putnam,  Carl  Schaeffer,  Bud  Williams,  Mary  Prue,” 
and  so  on.  The  girls  and  the  boys  are  mentioned  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  seated.  It  is  not  necessary  to  intro- 
duce first  all  the  girls  and  then  all  the  boys. 

II.  Choose  two  of  your  classmates  to  demonstrate 
the  introductions  above. 

III.  With  the  help  of  your  teacher  plan  a tea  and 
invite  your  parents  to  attend.  Remember  that  you  are 
hosts  and  hostesses.  See  that  everyone  is  introduced. 
It  is  your  fault  if  the  guests  are  bored ! If  you  are  re- 
sponsible for  everyone’s  good  time  but  your  own,  some- 
one will  look  after  your  pleasure. 

CHOOSING  APPROPRIATE  TOPICS 

I.  Choose  one  of  the  following  situations.  Write 
five  sentences  introducing  five  different  topics  that  you 
consider  appropriate  to  the  situation. 
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Sad,  but  true 

Seven  of  Mary’s  friends,  ordinarily  very  vivacious  young 
people,  have  gathered  at  her  house  for  an  evening  of  fun. 
Wraps  have  been  laid  aside,  girls’  noses  powdered,  and  now 
the  group  is  gathered  in  the  living-room.  Comfortably  set- 
tling themselves  in  chairs  and  on  sofas,  the  girls  and  boys 
look  around  cheerfully  and  expectantly. 

Nothing  happens. 

Ted  fidgets  nervously;  Ellen  giggles;  Ollie  blushes  vio- 
lently and  tries  to  conceal  his  embarrassment  by  jerking 
his  collar.  Madge,  trying  to  suppress  a cough,  goes  into  a 
violent  spasm  of  coughing.  The  smiles  look  rather  strained 
now. 

Jane,  more  courageous  than  the  others,  finally  ventures, 
“Cold  tonight,  isn’t  it?” 

“ Y-Y-ess,”  agrees  Bud,  unwinding  one  leg  from  the  chair 
rung. 

Silence. 

You  come  to  the  rescue.  Pointing  to  the  daily  paper, 
you  remark,  “I  see  that  two  more  aviators  are  going  to 
attempt  an  east-to-west  flight  across  the  Atlantic.  Why 
can’t  they  be  content  to  let  well  enough  alone?  We  know 
that  it  can  be  done.  Don’t  you  think  it’s  foolish,  Ted,  for 
people  to  go  on  taking  chances  like  that?” 

Try  this 

It’s  a disagreeable  night,  cold  and  rainy.  You  and  sev- 
eral other  boys  have  just  come  out  of  a movie  and  are 
walking  home.  You’ve  all  been  quiet  for  a few  hours  and 
haven’t  a subject  to  begin  on. 

Pointing  to  a car  going  by,  you  say,  “This  is  the  kind  of 
night  I shouldn’t  mind  having  a car  of  my  own,  even  if  it 
shook  every  time  the  wheels  went  around.  You  know,  my 
ambition  is  to  have  a big,  blue  convertible  car  — though 
I don’t  suppose  I ever  shall  own  one.  What  should  you 
like,  Tom?” 

j.  e.  a.— hi— 3 
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II.  At  what  point  at  Mary’s  party,  described  on  page 
17,  did  the  group  miss  an  opportunity  to  get  the  con- 
versation started  ? 

A drowning  man  will  catch  at  any  straw.  He’d  be 
foolish  not  to.  So  don’t  sniff  at  seemingly  trivial  and 
conventional  topics.  They  may  have  endless  leading- 
on  possibilities. 

Have  you  ever  played  the  new  game  of  tag  — “con- 
versational” tag?  This  is  how  it  is  played: 

Divide  into  small  groups  (the  exact  number  doesn’t 
matter).  Number  1 turns  to  Number  2 and  says  some- 
thing like,  “Warm  weather  we’re  having,  isn’t  it?” 

Number  2 might  continue  the  topic  in  this  fashion,  “Yes, 
the  weather-man  says  this  is  the  hottest  August  we’ve  had 
in  ten  years.” 

Now  Number  3 is  “it”  and  must  continue  the  conversa- 
tion ; and  so  on  around  the  group,  the  object  being  to  see  in 
how  short  a time  you  can  get  an  interesting  and  animated 
conversation  started.  At  the  end  of  five  minutes  stop  the 
conversation  and  report  to  the  class  what  subject  is  then 
under  discussion.  You’ll  be  amazed  to  see  into  what 
channels  the  conversation  has  wandered. 

You  might  use  some  of  the  following  “straws”  to  start 
the  game,  pretending  that  you  are  attending  a school 
entertainment : 

1.  “ Doesn’t  the  platform  look  pretty  banked  with  so  many 
colorful  flowers?” 

2.  “I’m  surprised  to  see  so  many  people  out  on  a night 
like  this.” 

3.  “My,  what  a crowd!” 

4.  “What  a disagreeable  night!” 

5.  “These  are  good  seats,  aren’t  they?” 
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III.  Are  the  following  subjects  suitable  for  discussion 
in  the  groups  named?  Why  or  why  not?  As  you 
discuss  the  topics,  draw  up  a list  of  standards  for  judging 
topics  of  conversation. 

A mixed  group  - — boys  and  girls 

Betty.  That  was  a fine  recipe  for  sponge  cake  that 
Miss  Stevens  gave  us  today. 

Ted.  I need  just  one  more  part  and  I can  start  building 
my  radio. 

Olive.  There’s  talk  of  a new  swimming  pool  at  Beaver 
Falls. 

All  girls 

Sadie.  Did  you  hear?  May’s  had  a scrap  with  June. 
Kate.  Did  you  see  the  attractive  twin  sweater  sets  in 
Crawford’s  window  today? 

Myra  (at  a party).  Have  you  looked  at  Monday’s 
algebra  lesson?  I’ve  never  seen  such  hard  problems. 

Cora.  Is  that  a new  dress  you're  wearing,  Evelyn  ? 
I’ve  never  seen  it  before. 

All  boys 

Steve  (in  a group  of  boys  whose  main  interest  in  life  is 
athletics).  I’ve  just  received  an  odd  stamp. 

Hal.  If  you  had  studied  chemistry,  that  would  all  be 
absolutely  clear  to  you.  Now,  it’s  like  this. 

IV.  Make  a list  of  ten  standard  topics  of  conversation 
which  could  be  used  under  almost  any  circumstances. 
Try  to  select  the  kinds  which  lead  into  interesting  and 
informal  talk.  Evaluate  them  according  to  the  standards 
developed  by  the  class. 

V.  Interview  at  least  three  of  your  schoolmates  (from 
other  English  classes)  and  find  out  what  their  favorite 
topics  of  conversation  are.  Bring  your  list  to  class 
for  discussion. 
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VI.  For  two  days  keep  a record  of  the  social  conver- 
sations in  which  you  engage.  (Omit  the  conversation 
needed  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  business  of  school  and 
home  life.)  Jot  down  the  occasions  and  the  topics 
discussed.  In  class,  form  groups  and  compare  your  lists. 
Combine  the  topics  into  a master  list,  under  such  headings 
as  Sports,  Current  Events,  and  so  forth. 

VII.  Review  the  newspapers  for  the  past  week  and  pick 
out  three  topics  of  local  interest  that  you  think  everyone 
ought  to  be  able  to  converse  about.  Does  the  class  agree 
on  the  important  topics? 

VIII.  Find  in  one  of  your  favorite  magazines  an  article 
on  a subject  that  you  might  bring  up  in  a conversation 
with  a group  of  people  of  your  own  age.  Find  another  one 
that  you  might  appropriately  introduce  in  a group  where 
there  are  older  people.  Tell  the  class  briefly  why  you 
think  your  choice  is  a good  one. 

IX.  Mark  Twain  said,  “An  injurious  truth  has  no 
merit  over  an  injurious  lie.  Neither  should  ever  be 
uttered.”  What  does  this  mean?  Discuss  this  state- 
ment as  it  relates  to  conversation. 


JUDGING  THE  CONVERSATION 

L Form  groups,  choose  a host  or  a hostess,  and  carry 
on  a conversation  which  starts  with  one  of  the  topics 
listed  on  page  21.  Make  a chart  similar  to  the  one  on 
page  22  and  rate  yourself. 

If  you  watch  your  opportunities,  you  will  find  many 
places  where  movements  of  the  whole  body  or  of  parts 
of  the  body  will  regain  or  hold  attention  that  would 
otherwise  be  lost.  Take  advantage  of  this  means  of 
getting  people  to  listen. 
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Superstitions  Fads 

Radio  programs  Favorite  actors  and  actresses 

Building  a lean-to  Taking  care  of  a garden 

Strange  hobbies  of  which  you  have  heard 
Taking  care  of  a dog  or  other  pet 
Possibility  of  a new  library,  cafeteria,  and  so  forth 
Progress  of  a local  campaign  — Community  Chest, 

Red  Cross,  Safety,  and  so  forth 
The  ideal  summer  vacation 
Improvements  needed  in  the  community 
New  models  of  automobiles 
Latest  improvements  in  radio 
A new  swimming,  tennis,  or  other  champion 

II.  Collect  pictures  showing  persons  engaged  in  con- 
versation. Notice  particularly  their  facial  expressions, 
postures,  and  gestures.  Which  groups  look  as  though 
they  were  having  successful  conversations?  Which  look 
as  though  their  conversations  were  unsuccessful?  Why 
do  you  think  so? 

III.  What  does  this  statement  mean?  Discuss  it. 

She  always  could  talk  aplenty,  but  she  never  could  converse. 

Ruth  M.  Stuart 

IV.  Most  people  like  to  travel  and  to  hear  about 
travels.  Think  over  your  recent  and  not  so  recent  travel 
experiences  and  be  prepared  to  participate  in  a small- 
group  conversation.  If  you  wish,  you  may  draw  on  your 
reading  and  on  information  gathered  from  lectures, 
radio  talks,  and  moving  pictures. 

V.  Form  groups  to  discuss  the  books  you  have  been 
reading  recently.  Don’t  bore  your  listeners  by  telling 
the  story  in  detail.  Whet  their  appetites  by  relating 
an  incident  or  telling  about  a character.  Remember,  a 
good  listener  asks  questions  and  makes  comments. 
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Rating  Chart  for  Conversation 


Score 

+ Above  average 
; >/  Average 

— Below  average 

Seft.  15 

Oct.  9 

Nov.  16 

Dec.  10 

1.  Do  I contribute  my  share 
to  the  conversation  ? 

< 

V 

V 

2.  Do  I introduce  worth- 
while and  interesting 
topics,  or  do  I merely 
chatter? 

V 

V 

+ 

3.  Do  I give  others  a chance 
to  talk  ? 

V 

- 

V 

4.  Do  I listen  to  what  they 
say  and  make  appro- 
priate comments  ? 

V 

— 

5.  Am  I always  courteous, 
neither  interrupting  nor 
contradicting  ? 

V 

V 

— 

6.  Do  I try  to  draw  out  the 
timid  and  shy? 

V 

7.  Do  my  actions  help  to 
interpret  my  thoughts? 

- 

8.  Is  my  language  free  from 
serious  errors  ? 

Name  Lawrence  Bradley 
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DRAWING  OUT  THE  TIMID 

Is  it  by  words  alone  that  you  decide  whether  or  not 
people  are  timid?  You  will  find  impressions  from  action 
and  voice  equally  valuable.  Read  the  facial  expression. 
How  does  that  guide  you  in  your  reactions?  Do  the 
movements  of  the  hands  tell  you  that  the  person  is  ill 
at  ease  ? How  about  his  posture  — does  that  make  him 
look  courageous  or  afraid?  What  about  his  voice  — 
is  it  tense,  high-pitched,  and  uncontrolled? 

If  you  are  skilful,  you  will  be  able  to  help  make  even 
a timid  person  a contributor  to  the  conversation  of 
your  group.  He  will  get  rid  of  his  purposeless  fidgeting, 
and  his  voice  will  become  expressive.  Instead  of  strug- 
gling hard  to  appear  at  ease,  he  will  actually  be  at  ease. 

Experiment  with  different  methods  until  you  can  help 
people  to  lose  their  fears. 

I.  Would  the  following  remarks  be  good  bait  to  get 
timid  people  into  the  conversation  ? Why  or  why  not  ? 

1.  ‘‘Oh,  Tommy,  I’ve  been  meaning  to  ask  you  what 
happened  to  that  model  autogiro 
you  were  building !” 

2.  “I  think  Betty  must  have  lost 
her  tongue  this  evening.” 

3.  “You  don’t  seem  to  know  much 
about  aeroplanes,  Alice.  Well,  I 
never  could  get  interested  in 
them,  either.” 

4.  “ How  did  that  new  cookie  recipe 
work  out,  Martha?” 

5.  “Snap  into  it,  Pete!  We  want 
to  hear  from  you.” 

6.  “Pipe  down,  Oscar,  and  give  Sid 
a chance.” 


The  Right  Bait 
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II.  What  would  you  do  or  say  to  draw  out  the  following 
people? 

A.  Slight  acquaintances  — at  a party  where  one  person 

is  monopolizing  the  conversation  with  a dull  story  of 

why  he  is  so  tired  that  he  has  nothing  to  say 

1.  An  interesting,  but  quiet,  fellow  who  has  been  out 
of  town  and  should  be  most  amusing 

2.  A girl  who  rather  likes  to  take  the  centre  of  the 
stage  and  fidgets  when  she  does  not  have  it.  How- 
ever, as  she  usually  has  something  worth  listening 
to  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue,  no  one  minds. 

3.  A girl  sitting  to  your  left,  to  whom  you  have 
just  been  introduced  and  about  whom  you  know 
nothing 

4.  The  boy  on  your  right,  whom  you  know  only  by 
name 

5.  The  out-of-town  guest  in  whose  honor  the  party 
is  being  given 

B.  People  you  know  better 

1.  Your  little  cousin  who  is  visiting  you  finds  herself 
sitting  by  silently  while  your  friends  discuss  a 
“math”  test  they  took  yesterday.  Obviously, 
your  cousin  knows  nothing  about  the  test  and 
can  say  nothing  more  thrilling  than  “Sounds 
tough.” 

2.  Several  boys  are  eating  lunch  together.  One  mem- 
ber of  the  group,  a friend  of  yours,  is  new  at  the 
school  and  seems  to  have  little  to  say. 

3.  You  have  invited  to  dinner  a school  friend  who  is 
rather  awed  by  the  presence  of  your  parents. 

4.  In  a mixed  group  the  boys  have  launched  into  a 
warm  discussion  of  the  technicalities  of  building  a 
model  aeroplane.  There  is  danger  of  the  party’s 
breaking  up  into  two  distinct  groups,  the  girls  in 
one  corner  of  the  room,  the  boys  in  another. 
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III.  Form  a group  to  demonstrate  before  the  class 
one  of  the  situations  given  on  page  24.  Or,  if  your 
teacher  approves,  plan  your  own  situation.  The  class 
may  judge  the  demonstration  by  asking  the  following 
questions : 


1.  Did  the  speaker  address  the  person  by  name? 

2.  Did  he  wait  for  the  proper  opening  in  order  not  to 
make  his  remark  too  obvious  and  thereby  embarrass 
the  person? 

3.  Was  the  speaker  courteous? 

4.  Did  he  keep  in  mind  the  interests  of  the  person  he 
addressed  ? 

5.  Was  his  posture  appropriate? 

6.  Did  he  use  facial  expression  advantageously? 

7.  Did  all  parts  of  his  body  help  him  to  say  what  he 
wanted  to  say? 


IV.  For  advice  on  drawing  out  people,  consult  one  of 
your  older  friends  who  is  experienced  in  leading  groups. 
What  devices  has  he  or  she  found  especially  successful? 
Report  your  findings  to  the  class. 

V.  Can  you  find  in  a story  which  you  are  reading  a 
conversation  in  which  a speaker  adroitly  draws  another 
person  into  the  talk?  Read  the  passage  to  the  class.  1 

SEASONING  THE  CONVERSATION 

I.  Sometimes,  in  spite  of  your  best  efforts  to  make 
your  friends  feel  at  ease,  the  conversation  will  drag. 
That’s  the  time  for  your  funniest  story.  After  people 
have  laughed  together,  strangeness  wears  off. 

Notice  how  Bill  livens  up  the  conversation  given  on 
page  26. 
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Bill  (after  introducing  his  two  friends).  I see  you  have 
your  arm  out  of  the  sling,  Clem. 

Clem.  Yes,  I got  rid  of  the  sling  today.  Dr.  Burns 
says  my  arm  is  almost  as  good  as  new. 

Bill.  Doc  Burns  is  a great  old  scout,  isn’t  he?  Being 
sick  isn’t  half  so  bad  if  you  can  have  Doc  come  tell  you 
stories.  Here’s  one  he  likes  to  tell  about  himself : 

One  day  when  he  went  to  visit  a patient,  he  found  the 
old  man  being  dragged  vigorously  up  and  down  the  room 
by  his  two  sons. 

“What’s  the  meaning  of  this?”  thundered  the  doctor. 
“Didn’t  I tell  you  your  father  must  have  rest  — absolute 
rest!  Why  aren’t  you  following  my  instructions?” 

“W-we’re  trying  to,”  gasped  the  older  boy,  and,  picking 
up  a bottle  of  medicine  from  the  table,  he  read,  “‘Dose: 
One  tablespoon.  Two  days  running  and  then  skip  a day.’ 
This  is  the  day  for  running.” 

Jokes  should  not  be  dragged  into  a conversation  out 
of  a clear  sky.  How  does  Bill  introduce  his  story? 
Does  the  joke  begin  directly?  Could  any  of  the  details 
in  the  first  paragraph  be  omitted?  How  is  suspense 
maintained  ? 

We’ve  all  heard  of  people  who  get  so  excited  about 
a story  that  they  tell  the  climax  before  they  reach  the 
end  of  the  joke.  Does  Bill  defer  the  point  of  the  story 
until  the  very  end? 

II.  Recall  the  best  joke  teller  to  whom  you  have  ever 
listened.  How  does  he  introduce  the  jokes  into  the  con- 
versation? Does  he  always  introduce  them  by  the 
remark,  “That  reminds  me  — ”?  Does  he  show  interest 
in  his  own  story?  Does  he  try  to  impersonate  the  char- 
acters when  giving  conversation?  How  much  does  his 
body  help  him  in  portraying  the  characters?  Does  he 
use  facial  expression?  Does  he  laugh  at  his  own  jokes? 
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III.  Draw  up  guides  for  telling  jokes.  Compare  them 
with  the  guides  for  telling  stories  given  on  page  172. 

IV.  Hold  a contest  to  select  the  Chief  Jester  in  your 
class.  Form  groups  of  four  or  five  people.  After  each 
person  tells  his  story,  test  it  by  your  guides.  Choose 
the  best  speaker  to  tell  his  story  before  the  class.  Decide 
by  vote  of  the  class  which  group  representative  deserves 
to  be  crowned  Chief  Jester. 

In  what  magazines  can  you  find  good  jokes?  Some 
of  the  books  listed  on  page  39  contain  jokes. 

V.  In  the  next  few  days  look  for  an  opportunity  to 
brighten  up  a conversation  by  telling  an  appropriate  joke. 
Report  to  the  class,  telling  how  you  introduced  your 
story.  Did  your  hearers  see  the  point  of  the  joke? 

VI.  Start  a collection  of  humorous  stories.  You 
might  like  to  classify  them  under  various  headings,  such 
as  Stories  about  Children,  Stories  about  Animals,  and 
so  forth. 

USING  RELATIVE  CLAUSES 


I.  After  play  rehearsal,  the  boys  were  exchanging  fish 
stories.  The  beginning  of  Bob’s  story  is  given  below. 
Read  the  story  aloud,  using  the  expressions  printed  in 
the  ordinary  type. 


Yes,  sir;  he  was  the  biggest  fish  I ever  caught.  This  is 

, .,  , j T i XT'  i f was  our  guide  up  north, 

how  it  happened.  John  Engles^  , & . 7 

\ , who  was  our  guide  up 

^he}  planned  that  on  the  first  warm  day  we’d  try  our 

luck.  He  said  we’d  go  up  to  Big  Bear,  j J the  best 

stream  anywhere  around.  Eventually  the  warm  day  came, 
, , j Dad’s  leg  was  bothering  him,  and  he  1 . , , , 

u [Dad,  whose  leg  was  bothering  him,  fsai  a~  e 
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• • f was  a 

didn’t  intend  to  tramp  all  that  distance.  So  John^  7 

[ , who 

good  sport,  and  he  j jusj.  me  an(j  we  s^ar^e(j^ 
was  a good  sport,  j J 

f We  left  Dad  on  the  porch  reading  a book,  and  he  1 sj10u^-e(j 
1 Dad,  whom  we  left  on  the  porch  reading  a book,  J ’ 

“Bring  back  a whopper!” 

How  many  and’s  are  there?  Re-read  the  story,  using 
the  italicized  expressions.  Which  version  reads  more 
smoothly  ? Which  shows  the  relationship  of  ideas  better  ? 

Show  that  who  in  the  third  sentence,  which  in  the  fourth 
sentence,  and  whose  in  the  fifth  are  pronouns.  What 
word  does  each  of  these  pronouns  stand  for?  What 
words  do  the  expressions  in  italic  type  modify?  Why 
should  who , which,  and  whose  in  these  sentences  be  called 
relative  pronouns  ? 

Why  is  the  possessive  form  whose  used  in  the  fifth 
sentence?  Why  is  the  objective  form  whom  used  in  the 
last  sentence? 

Recall  the  difference  between  phrases  and  clauses. 
What  shall  we  call  these  expressions  joined  by  relative 
pronouns  to  the  words  they  modify? 

II.  Did  you  notice  that  all  these  relative  clauses  are 
set  off  by  commas?  That  is  because  they  are  paren- 
thetical ; in  other  words,  they  might  be  omitted  without 
seriously  interfering  with  the  story.  Read  the  story 
again,  omitting  the  relative  clauses.  You  get  the  main 
facts  of  the  story,  don’t  you? 

In  the  following  sentences,  however,  the  relative  clauses 
must  not  be  omitted.  Therefore  no  commas  are  used. 

Any  fish  that  I bring  back  is  sure  to  be  a whopper. 

There  are  many  ways  of  reaching  the  lake,  but  the  path 
that  we  followed  is  the  shortest. 
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(tl JJ  Here  are  snatches  of  conversation.  Improve  the 
expressions  by  using  relative  pronouns  (a)  to  combine 
clauses  connected  by  and  or  ( b ) to  combine  pairs  of  short 
sentences.  Set  off  parenthetical  clauses  by  commas. 


1.  “ I couldn’t  sleep  a wink  last  night,”  complained  Claire. 
“ There’s  a pup  next  door,  and  he  whined  all  night.” 
“What’s  the  matter  — sick?” 

“No,  he  misses  Jud,  his  master.  He’s  gone  away  to 
camp  for  the  summer.” 

2.  “I’m  looking  for  a fellow  named  Martin,  and  his 
brother  is  on  the  baseball  team.” 

“He’s  the  chap  over  there,  and  he’s  leaning  against 
the  post.” 

dh)  “I’ve  just  seen  Ben,  and  he  tells  me  that  the  coach  is 
looking  for  a good  pitcher.” 

“What’s  happened  to  Morris?  He  had  the  job  all 
last  season.” 

“He  has  a bad  wrist.  It  will  keep  him  on  the  bench 
for  several  weeks.” 

“Tom  has  built  a glider,  and  it  stays  in  the  air  for  a 
whole  minute.” 

“That’s  nothing.  There’s  a fellow  next  door  to  me, 
and  he  has  a glider,  and  it  took  a prize  in  a contest.” 
5.  “In  a tree  behind  our  house  there  is  a nest,  and  there 
are  two  blue  eggs  in  it.” 

“Probably  a robin’s.  We  have  two  bird  visitors,  and 
they  return  every  year.  Dad  put  up  a bird-house,  and 
they  nest  in  it.” 


6.  “It’s  one  of  the  funniest  stories  I’ve  ever  read.  The 
heroine  — she’s  an  artist  — jumps  off  a ferry-boat  into 
the  river.  She  is  rescued  by  a wealthy  young  man. 
She  refuses  him  permission  to  come  to  see  her.  Later 
an  onion  — that’s  really  the  most  important  thing  in 
the  story  — brings  them  together  again.” 
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IV.  Form  a group  to  carry  on  a conversation  on  any 
worth-while  topic  you  wish.  Appoint  a secretary  to 
keep  a record  of  the  number  of  relative  clauses  used  in 
the  course  of  the  conversation.  He  may  also  jot  down 
sentences  to  be  improved  by  the  use  of  relative  clauses. 
At  the  close  of  the  conversation,  the  secretary,  who  need 
not  take  part  in  the  discussion,  should  make  a report. 

TALKING  IN  A GROUP  OF  MIXED  AGES 


DEFERRING  TO  ELDERS 

I.  Criticize  the  following  conversation.  Why  isn’t 
the  first  topic  suitable?  How  does  Carl  show  considera- 
tion by  bringing  up  a new  subject?  Does  it  have  lead- 
ing-on possibilities?  Can  you  find  two  places  where 
Beth  is  guilty  of  discourtesy  to  her  elders? 

Time.  Friday  evening 

Place.  The  Browns’  living-room 

Characters.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  Don  Brown,  and  several 
school  friends.  The  young  people  are  waiting 
for  Betty  Brown,  who  is  driving  into  town  with 
them  to  see  a movie. 
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“What  did  you  think  of  the  history  test  this  morning, 
Don?”  inquired  Beth.  “Pretty  stiff,  I thought.” 

“Not  so  bad  if  you’d  done  all  your  library  reading. 
Most  of  the  questions  were  taken  from  that,”  replied  Don. 

“Don  tells  me  that  you’ve  just  installed  a new  electric 
cream  separator,  Mr.  Brown,”  remarked  Carl.  “How  do 
you  like  it?” 

“ It’s  a — ” began  Mr.  Brown. 

“We’ve  had  one  of  those  things  for  years  already,”  inter- 
rupted Beth.  “Dad  thought  it  was  swell  when  we  got  it, 
but  it’s  not  so  hot  now.  Guess  it’s  getting  old.” 

“It’s  a great  time-saver,”  continued  Mr.  Brown,  “and  we 
get  more  cream  than  we  did  by  the  old  method.  I think 
Mother  prefers  it,  too.” 

“I  should  say  I do,”  agreed  energetic  Mrs.  Brown.  “No 
more  pans  standing  around  waiting  to  be  skimmed.  Elec- 
tricity has  certainly  simplified  farm  life.” 

“Have  you  seen  the  latest  electrical  gadget  to  keep  the 
cows  contented?”  asked  Mr.  Brown.  “It  seems  that  every 
time  Daisy  swishes  her  tail  to  drive  away  the  flies,  she  uses 
up  that  much  more  energy.  Consequently  she  has  to  eat 
more.  A new  electrified  screen  door,  however,  kills  the  flies, 
letting  the  cows  concentrate  on  the  task  of  producing  milk.” 
“I  saw  something  on  that  order  at  the  fair  last  fall,”  said 
Carl.  “Instead  of  a fence,  a single  strand  of  charged  barbed 
wire  was  used  to  keep  pigs  where  they  belonged.” 

“I  remember  seeing  that,  too,”  commented  Mrs.  Brown. 
“ However,  what  caught  my  eye  particularly  was  the  kitchen 
with  its  complete  electrical  equipment.  There  wasn’t  a thing 
missing  — stove,  clock,  dish-washer,  vacuum  cleaner — ” 
“Oh,  no,  Mrs.  Brown,”  sang  out  Beth.  “There  wasn’t 
any  vacuum  cleaner  in  that  kitchen.  That  was  on  display 
in  the  booth  next  door.” 

At  that  moment  Betty  Brown  called,  “All  ready!”  and 
with  a hasty  good-bye  the  young  people  left. 
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II.  Do  you  consider  the  following  topics  suitable  for 
discussion  in  a mixed  group  of  young  people  and  parents 
or  older  friends?  Test  the  topics,  using  the  guides  pre- 
viously developed  by  your  class. 

Jane.  I wonder  what  Sam's  chances  of  being  elected 
cheer-leader  are. 

Claire.  Don't  you  think  that  traffic  conditions  down- 
town have  improved  greatly  during  the  last  month? 

Stanley.  Have  you  all  seen  the  moving  picture  David 
Copper  field  ? 

Ted.  I've  been  having  very  bad  luck  with  bicycle  tires 
lately,  Jim.  How  about  you? 

Connie.  Station  XKB  has  a dandy  new  program  of  one- 
act  plays  at  7.15  every  evening. 

III.  Choose  one  of  the  following  situations  (or  one  like 
it)  to  be  dramatized  before  the  class.  Use  the  guides 
on  page  33  to  judge  the  conversation. 

1.  A teacher  is  dining  at  your  home.  As  your  parents 
have  not  met  her  until  this  evening,  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  for  them  to  judge  what  topics  of  conversation 
it  would  be  best  to  bring  up  for  her  benefit. 

2.  Your  older  sister,  who  has  volunteered  to  spend  the 
afternoon  helping  you  and  your  friends  with  sewing, 
finds  herself  a bit  lost,  except  when  help  is  needed,  as 
she  lacks  a fund  of  common  experience  with  your 
group.  Perhaps  she  could  advise  you  on  subjects 
other  than  — and  more  important  than  — sewing. 

3.  You  are  at  a club  party  where  the  sponsor  and  a few 
other  teachers  are  guests. 

4.  Your  home-making  class  is  giving  a faculty  tea. 
You  find  yourself  responsible  for  entertaining  a group 
of  teachers  with  whom  you  are  but  slightly  acquainted. 
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5.  The  industrial-arts  department  is  having  an  exhibit 
to  which  parents  and  friends  have  been  invited.  In 
the  middle  of  the  evening  you  find  yourself  in  a group 
with  your  chum,  your  parents,  and  their  guest,  who  is 
a stranger  in  the  city. 

6.  You  are  at  a parent-teacher  reception  with  your 
parents.  The  principal  and  his  wife  join  you. 

IV.  Which  of  the  following  guides  is  illustrated  by  the 
picture  on  page  30?  Add  whatever  other  guides  you 
consider  necessary. 


Guides  for  Conversing  in  Mixed-age  Groups 

1.  Stand  until  your  elders  are  seated. 

2.  Choose  subjects  known  and  interesting  to  all  ages. 

3.  Give  older  people  the  right  of  way  in  conversation. 

4.  Avoid  direct  contradiction  of  their  opinions. 

5.  Be  an  attentive  listener. 

6.  By  voice  and  action  show  a sincere  interest  in  topics 
discussed. 


DISAGREEING 

I.  Turn  to  page  31  and  find  the  passage  in  which  Beth 
contradicts  Mrs.  Brown.  Even  if  Mrs.  Brown  was  mis- 
taken, do  you  think  the  matter  important  enough  to 
warrant  an  argument?  As  a general  rule,  when  should 
you  assert  your  opinions  and  when  should  you  keep 
quiet  ? 

II.  Explain  the  following  statement : 

“Positive”  means  being  mistaken  at  the  top 
of  one’s  voice. 

Ambrose  Bierce 

j.  E.  a.  — hi— 4 
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III.  If  you  should  find  it  necessary  to  disagree  with  a 
statement,  what  is  the  most  courteous  way  in  which  to 
express  your  opinion?  Would  the  following  expressions 
be  suitable?  Add  others. 

“I  was  under  the  impression  that  . . .” 

Quietly,  “No,  I don’t  think  I agree  with  you.” 

“It  seems  to  me  thus  and  so.” 

“As  I remember  it,  . . .” 

IV.  Bring  to  class  statements  that  you  have  heard 
people  use  in  expressing  disagreement.  Discuss  their 
suitability. 

V.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  meaning  of  these 
words : disagree , argue,  debate,  dispute  ? Which  of  these 
activities  have  no  place  in  social  conversation? 


WATCHING  YOUR  SPEECH 


I.  In  the  conversation  on  page  31  find  two  expressions 
used  by  Beth  that  sound  decidedly  out  of  place.  Why 
are  they  objectionable? 

II.  Is  swell  used  correctly  here? 


“Want  to  see  something  swell?” 
“Sure!” 

“Throw  a sponge  into  water.” 


swell 


Have  you  ever  heard  or  said  one  of  these? 


day 

boy 

movie 

weather 

game 

picnic 

friend  swell  * 

room  swell 

dress 

cake 

program 

radio 

teacher 

book 

. automobile 

Supply  a more  exact  word  than  swell  in  each  of  the 
phrases  above. 
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IV.  Make  a list  of  other  overworked  words  in  common 
use  and  find  substitutes  for  them.  Start  your  list  with 
these : 


V.  Take  a slang  census.  For  the  next  twenty-four 
hours  keep  a record  of  all  the  slang  expressions  you  hear. 
Bring  your  list  to  class  for  discussion.  Use  these  ques- 
tions to  get  the  discussion  started: 

1.  Do  all  people  use  slang? 

2.  Why  do  people  use  slang?  Do  you  think  that  all 
people  use  it  for  the  same  reason  ? Why,  for  instance, 
does  the  street  urchin  say  “guy”  and  “pooch”? 
Why  does  Mary  call  everything  “ritzy”?  Why  does 
the  teacher  sometimes  use  slang  in  explaining  the  lesson  ? 
Why  does  the  minister  sometimes  introduce  a slang 
phrase  into  his  sermon? 

3.  Are  some  slang  words  more  objectionable  than  others? 
Make  two  lists  of  words,  one  of  slang  that  is  never 
acceptable,  another  of  words  that  may  appear  in  good 
company. 

USING  THE  TELEPHONE 

“Hello.  Mrs.  Watkins  speaking.” 

“Mrs.  Watkins,  this  is  Kenneth.  How  are  you  today?” 

“Very  well,  thank  you.  And  you?” 

“Fine,  thank  you.  I saw  you  down  at  the  movies  Friday 
night,  but  didn’t  have  a chance  to  speak  to  you.  How  did 
you  like  the  picture?” 

“ I didn’t  care  much  for  the  plot,  but  I thought  the  music 
was  excellent.” 

“ I enjoyed  that,  too.  If  Harry  is  there,  may  I speak  with 
him,  please?” 


0.  K. 
pooch 


guy 

eats 


all  wet 
crazy  about 


not  so  hot 
fine  and  dandy 
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I.  Discuss  the  telephone  conversation  on  page  35, 
answering  the  following  questions: 

1.  Why  is  it  desirable  for  a person  answering  the  telephone 
to  give  his  name  immediately? 

2.  Does  Kenneth  say  the  right  thing  after  he  learns  who 
is  speaking? 

3.  Why  doesn’t  he  ask  for  his  friend  immediately?  Does 
he  take  too  much  of  Mrs.  Watkins’s  time? 

4.  How  does  he  ask  for  his  friend?  Is  he  too  abrupt? 

5.  If  his  friend  were  not  at  home,  how  would  Kenneth 
close  the  conversation? 

II.  Do  all  your  friends  say  “Hello”  when  answering 
the  telephone  ? Find  as  many  other  greetings  as  you  can. 

III.  Discuss  the  following  guides,  adding  any  others 
you  can  think  of,  and  use  them  in  preparing  the  assign- 
ments in  exercises  IV  and  V. 


Guides  for  Telephone  Conversations 

1.  When  answering  the  telephone,  tell  immediately 
who  is  speaking. 

2.  When  calling  on  the  telephone,  give  your  name  as 
soon  as  you  have  found  out  who  is  speaking. 

3.  If  when  you  call  a person,  some  other  member  of  the 
family  answers,  converse  briefly. 

4.  Have  a definite  purpose  in  calling,  and  stick  to  it 
in  order  not  to  take  too  much  time. 

5.  Call  at  a time  which  you  think  will  be  convenient 
for  your  friend. 

6.  Speak  distinctly  and  pleasantly  directly  into  the 
transmitter. 
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IV.  Form  groups  of  three  to  dramatize  the  following 
telephone  conversations.  The  third  person  may  be 
another  member  of  the  family  who  answers  the  telephone. 
If  your  friend  isn’t  there,  leave  a message. 

Call  a friend: 

1.  To  draw  his  attention  to  a radio  program. 

2.  To  ask  for  an  assignment. 

3.  To  invite  him  to  go  to  the  movies  with  you. 

4.  To  plan  a picnic. 

5.  To  inquire  whether  he  has  a certain  book  you  need. 

6.  To  ask  for  a simple  candy  recipe. 

7.  To  break  an  engagement  because  of  unexpected  com- 
pany. 

8.  To  tell  him  the  date  and  the  place  of  a meeting. 

V.  When  you  call  a friend’s  house  to  inquire  about 
someone  who  is  ill,  why  is  it  especially  important  to  be 
brief?  Dramatize  the  following  situations,  remembering 
to  express  your  pleasure  at  or  hope  for  the  invalid’s 
improvement : 

1.  Call  your  friend’s  house  and  inquire  about  your 
chum,  who  has  been  out  of  school  because  of  illness. 

2.  Inquire  about  a sick  friend  and  offer  help  — reading 
aloud  to  him,  getting  his  assignments,  returning  a 
library  book,  and  so  forth. 

3.  Ask  about  your  friend,  who  is  recovering,  and  leave 
an  assignment  for  which  he  has  asked. 

4.  Inquire  for  your  friend,  who  broke  his  leg  in  a football 
game.  Give  him  a message  from  the  team. 

5.  Your  friend  is  sick  on  his  birthday.  Call  his  house 
and  leave  suitable  greetings. 

6.  A member  of  your  friend’s  family  is  ill.  Call  him  and 
ask  about  the  sick  person. 

7.  Call  up  and  make  inquiries  about  a friend  who  has 
had  to  miss  a party  on  account  of  illness. 
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OTHER  INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 

I.  Find  some  limericks  or  humorous  verses  to  recite  to 
the  class.  If  you  can  find  a funny  story  with  actions, 
prepare  that  for  class  presentation. 

II.  “Manners/’  it  is  said,  “make  the  man.”  Write  a 
play  in  which  you  show  how  a girl  or  a boy  coming  into 
a strange  school  can  be  helped  or  hindered  by  manners. 

Another  theme  for  a play  is  “Manners  will  carry  you 
where  money  won’t.” 

III.  Make  a poster  that  will  help  you  and  your  class- 
mates to  overcome  the  speech  errors  studied  in  the 
section  on  “Watching  Your  Speech,”  pages  34  and  35. 

IV.  Make  a notebook  on  Bodily  Action.  Collect  and 
classify  pictures  to  show  how  the  muscles  of  the  body 
communicate  ideas  without  words.  Unless  you  have  a 
more  interesting  plan,  divide  the  book  into  these  sections : 

A.  Total  Bodily  Action 

B.  Facial  Expression 

C.  Expression  of  Arms  and  Hands 

D.  Expression  of  Legs  and  Feet 

V.  Observe  an  interesting  conversationalist.  Write  a 
detailed  description  of  his  conversation.  Why  did  he 
hold  your  attention  as  he  did?  What  do  you  think  of 
your  own  skill  in  conversation?  Compare  your  skill 
with  that  of  the  person  described. 

VI.  Prepare  and  deliver  before  the  class  a short  talk 
on  “How  to  Become  a Good  Conversationalist.” 

VII.  How  can  the  proper  grouping  of  furniture  help 
to  make  conversation  more  successful?  Find  pictures 
illustrating  good  and  bad  groupings.  Experiment  with 
the  furniture  at  home.  Give  a talk  to  the  class,  using 
pictures  and  blackboard  diagrams. 
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USING  THE  LIBRARY 

There  is  always  a best  way  of  doing  everything. 

Emerson 

Etiquette 

Badt,  Ernestine  L.  ...  Everyday  Good  Manners  for 

Boys  and  Girls 

Clark,  Mary  E.,  and  Quigley, 

Margery  C Etiquette,  Jr. 

Deans  of  Girls  in  Chicago 

High  Schools Manners  and  Conduct  In 

School  and  Out 

Eichler,  Lillian The  New  Book  of  Etiquette 

Ferris,  Helen  J This  Happened  to  Me 

Hadida,  Sophie  C.  . . . * Manners  for  Millions 

Hathaway,  Helen  ....  Manners 

McLean,  Beth  B Good  Manners 

Pierce,  Beatrice  . . . . It's  More  Fun  When  You 

Know  the  Rules 

Post,  Emily Etiquette 

Pringle,  Gertrude  ....  Etiquette  in  Canada 
Stevens,  William  0.  . . . The  Correct  Thing 

Jokes 

Clark,  Gregory Which  We  Did 

Lawson,  J.  Gilchrist  . . . The  World's  Best  Humorous 

Anecdotes 

Rigney,  Francis  J.  . . . . What's  the  Joke? 

Magazines 

Boys'  Life  St.  Nicholas 
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CORRECTIVE  EXERCISES 

USING  WHO  AND  WHOM  CORRECTLY 

Notice  how  who  and  whom  are  used  in  the  following 
sentences : 

1.  Who  did  you  say  won  the  prize? 

2.  For  whom  is  Gus  substituting? 

3.  Whom  shall  we  invite  to  the  party? 

4.  It  doesn’t  make  any  difference  to  me  who  comes. 

5.  Do  you  know  to  whom  the  letter  was  sent? 

You  can  find  out  what  form  to  use  in  the  first  sentence 
by  transposing  the  sentence  like  this : “ You  did  say  who 
won  the  prize/’  You  see  at  once  that  who  is  the  subject 
of  won ; therefore  the  form  who , which  is  in  the  nomi- 
native case  (the  case  used  as  subject),  is  correct. 

In  the  second  sentence  whom  is  the  object  of  the  prepo- 
sition for. 

If  you  transpose  the  third  sentence,  “We  shall  invite 
whom”  you  see  that  whom  is  the  object  of  shall  invite. 

Analyze  sentences  4 and  5 in  the  same  way. 

Practice.  Supply  who  and  whom  correctly  in  the  fol- 
lowing conversation: 

“ I’d  like  to  find  the  fellow carried  off  our  posters ! 

That’s  one  chap  without  we  could  easily  get  along. 

do  you  believe  it  is?” 

“ I haven’t  the  slightest  idea.  But  if  I knew he  is ! ” 

“Well,  if  we’re  going  to  replace  the  posters  in  a hurry, 

we’ll  have  to  find  someone  from  we  can  get  help. 

would  you  suggest?” 

“Oh,  there  are  several  people  in  the  club can  do  it. 

There’s  Jerry, , you  remember,  made  the  poster  for  the 

candy  sale.  Then  there’s  Tom, Miss  Egan  often  gets 

to  help  her.” 
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“That’s  fine.  will  you  ask?” 

“ ever  you  say.” 

“All  right.  You  ask  Jerry,  and  I'll  ask  Tom  and ever 

else  I can  think  of.  Let  me  know  you  get.” 

REVIEWING  VERBS 

JTe&jfj.  How  good  is  your  English?  The  forms  in- 
volved in  the  following  test  should  all  have  been  mastered 
before  this  grade.  The  only  mark  acceptable  is  100%. 

Select  the  correct  words  from  the  parentheses: 

1.  My  father  (ain’t,  isn’t)  going  to  (let,  leave)  me  go  to 
the  circus  until  Friday  night. 

2.  You  (ought,  had  ought)  to  (learn,  teach)  that  dog 
some  new  tricks. 

3.  Those  books  must  (of,  have)  been  left  out  in  the  rain 
all  night. 

4.  We  (was,  were)  at  the  park  when  the  balloon  landed. 

5.  Dick  and  Henry  (was,  were)  chosen  as  representatives, 
but  only  one  of  them  (is,  are)  going. 

6.  I didn’t  know  that  there  (is,  are)  two  ways  of  spelling 

travelled. 

7.  Neither  Mary  nor  Alice  (look,  looks)  much  excited 
about  the  plans. 

Practice.  Read  the  following  sentences  aloud,  con- 
centrating on  the  correct  forms,  which  are  italicized1: 

1.  Rose  isn’t  leaving  for  camp  until  Friday. 

2.  Please  let  Marjory  go  to  the  movies  with  me. 

3.  Tell  Roy  to  leave  the  book  where  he  found  it. 

4.  He  must  have  left  early. 

5.  You  ought  to  read  “The  Adventures  of  a Trafalgar 
Lad.” 

6.  As  you  were  rounding  the  corner,  we  were  entering 
the  house. 
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7.  Judy  and  Ann  were  the  star  players  on  the  team. 

8.  Either  a purse  or  a book  makes  an  acceptable  gift. 

9.  There  are  six  kinds  of  roses  in  May’s  garden.  One  of 
them  is  an  American  Beauty. 

10.  Fred  tried  to  teach  me  a new  stroke  this  afternoon, 
but  I couldn’t  seem  to  learn  it. 

When  you’re  certain  you’ve  mastered  these  forms,  ask 
someone  to  read  the  sentences  to  you,  omitting  the 
italicized  words.  Repeat  the  sentences,  inserting  the 
correct  forms.  Study  again  any  forms  that  you  miss. 

Test  II.  Select  the  correct  words  from  the  parenthe- 
ses as  you  read  the  following  conversation  aloud: 

“Where  did  you  get  that  dog?”  demanded  Mother. 

“ One  of  the  boys  (has,  have)  given  him  to  me  for  a birthday 
present.  Please,  Mother,  (let,  leave)  me  keep  Poodles,” 
begged  Edith.  “He  (isn’t,  ain’t)  a bad  dog.” 

“There  (is,  are)  too  many  dogs  in  this  neighborhood 
already.” 

“But  neither  Toby  nor  Bowzer  (is,  are)  vicious  enough 
to  hurt  even  a flea ; and  Rags  and  Tramp  (is,  are)  both  good- 
natured.  Please  say  he  may  stay.  Y ou  said  you  (was,  were) 
going  to  get  me  a dog  some  day.  I’ll  (learn,  teach)  him  all 
sorts  of  tricks.” 

“I  know  I (ought  not  to,  hadn’t  ought  to)  say  ‘Yes,’  but 
I suppose — ” 

“Hooray,  Poodles!  You  must  (of,  have)  made  a hit!” 
REVIEWING  PRONOUNS 

Test  I.  Select  the  correct  words  from  the  parenthe- 
ses below  as  you  read  the  following  sentences  aloud: 

1.  (My  father,  My  father  he)  took  me  to  the  football 
game. 

2.  Betty  invited  you  and  (I,  me)  to  her  house. 
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3.  (Me  and  him,  He  and  I)  don’t  have  time  to  go  out  for 
baseball. 

4.  “ (Them,  Those)  are  mine,”  I said. 

5.  “I  don’t  care,”  Pete  protested.  "‘I  want  the  marbles 
(what,  that)  I won.” 

6.  The  tall  man  (which,  that)  you  saw  walking  between 
Ned  and  (I,  me)  is  my  uncle. 

7.  (Us,  We)  girls  saw  a blue  jay  in  the  apple  tree  this 
morning. 

8.  I can  scarcely  believe  that  it  was  (her,  she)  who 
promised  to  help  you. 

9.  It  looks  as  if  they  helped  (themselves,  theirselves)  to 
the  ice-cream. 

10.  Jim  cut  (himself,  hisself)  on  a piece  of  broken  glass. 

11.  (In  the  paper  it,  The  paper)  tells  about  the  flood. 

Practice  I.  Select  from  the  forms  in  parentheses  the 
one  which  makes  the  sentence  correct.  Check  your  list 
with  the  correct  answers  on  page  47. 

1.  (Jerry,  Jerry  he)  sprained  his  wrist  playing  tennis. 

2.  The  court  (what,  which)  he  played  on  was  slippery. 

3.  Louis  and  Ben  injured  (theirselves,  themselves)  when 
they  tackled  that  burly  Auburn  quarter-back. 

4.  “ (Those,  Them)  are  the  ones  you  should  take,”  said 
the  salesgirl,  pointing  to  the  yellow  gloves. 

5.  No  boy  (who,  which)  wants  to  be  an  athlete  can 
afford  to  break  training  rules. 

6.  Cliff  says  he  wants  you  and  (me,  I)  on  the  team. 

7.  As  soon  as  school  is  out,  (me  and  John,  I and  John, 
John  and  I,  John  and  me)  are  going  to  build  a sail- 
boat. 

8.  If  you  had  entrusted  your  secret  to  Mabel  and  (I,  me), 
it  would  have  been  safe. 

9.  '‘(Us,  We)  boys  will  clean  up  after  the  party,” 
promised  Red. 
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10.  (In  Long  Trail  it,  Long  Trail ) tells  about  the  Klondike 
gold  rush. 

11.  It  was  (he,  him)  who  won  the  prize  for  the  debate  last 
year. 

12.  If  Rob  isn’t  careful,  he’ll  hurt  (himself,  hisself). 

Practice  II.  Now  that  you  know  what  the  correct 
forms  are,  practise  the  sentences  using  those  forms.  As 
soon  as  you  think  you  are  letter-perfect,  ask  your  partner 
to  check  you  for  speed  and  accuracy.  Can  you  read  the 
sentences  correctly  in  less  than  fifteen  seconds? 

Test  II.  Read  the  following  selection  aloud,  using  the 
correct  forms  from  the  parentheses: 

(My  brother,  My  brother  he)  took  me  to  the  circus  (what, 
which)  was  in  town  last  week.  (In  the  paper  it,  The  paper) 
said  that  no  boy  (who,  which)  wanted  fun  should  miss  it. 
The  paper  was  right.  Jim  and  (I,  me)  laughed  ourselves 
almost  sick  over  the  clowns.  In  the  animal  tent  we  saw 
two  of  them  helping  (themselves,  theirselves)  to  the  pea- 
nuts which  people  had  bought  for  the  elephants.  As  we 
walked  over  to  our  seats  in  the  big  tent,  a clown  came  up 
to  us  and  pretended  to  whisper  a secret  to  Jim  and  (I,  me). 
When  Jim  gave  him  a little  push,  he  pretended  to  stumble 
and  hurt  (himself,  hisself).  Then  he  ran  off,  coming  back 
with  another  clown  dressed  like  a policeman. 

“ (Those,  Them)  are  the  fellows,”  he  complained.  “ Arrest 
them.” 

The  policeman  laid  hold  of  the  boy  behind  us.  “No,”  he 
insisted.  “It  was  (they,  them).  (Those,  Them)  are  the 
boys  (that,  which)  made  the  trouble.” 

Finally  the  policeman  escorted  Jim  and  (I,  me)  to  our 
seats.  (Us,  We)  boys  never  had  so  much  fun  in  our  lives. 
(I  and  Jim,  Jim  and  I)  have  agreed  to  go  to  the  circus  again 
next  year. 
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REVIEWING  ADJECTIVES 

Test  I.  Select  the  correct  words  from  the  parenthe- 
ses as  you  read  the  following  conversation  aloud: 

“ (A,  An)  apple,”  he  said,  “ especially  (this,  these)  kind  of 
apple,  is  more  delicious  than  watermelon  or  fried  chicken.” 

“ Well,  I don’t  know.  I never  thought  so  much  of  (them, 
those)  apples.  (This,  This  here)  sort  is  my  favorite,  the 
(most  tastiest,  tastiest)  apple  that  ever  came  from  (a,  an) 
apple  orchard  — the  Northern  Spy.” 

“ Where  (do  those,  does  that)  kind  come  from?” 

“From  Southern  Ontario.  You’ll  find  lots  of  apples  that 
are  (worse,  worser),  but  you’ll  find  none  (better,  more 
better).  Try  them,  and  I know  you’ll  agree  that  they’re 
the  (most  wonderful,  wonderfulest)  apples  you  ever  ate.” 

Practice.  Read  these  sentences  aloud,  concentrating 
on  the  correct  forms.  Practise  until  the  right  form 
becomes  automatic. 

1.  Those  bats  are  much  heavier  than  these. 

2.  That  horse  may  be  faster,  but  this  one  is  more  graceful. 

3.  An  apple  is  not  a large  lunch  for  an  aviator. 

4.  Sue  may  be  the  laziest  girl  I’ve  ever  known,  but  she’s 
also  the  most  beautiful. 

5.  After  last  night’s  flood,  Plain  Street  looks  worse  than 
it  ever  has  before.  It’s  positively  the  worst  sight  I’ve 
ever  seen. 

6.  This  kind  of  cake  is  my  favorite,  but  that  kind  is 
Harry’s. 

7.  I have  only  a little  money;  John  has  even  less;  and 
Ted  has  least. 

8.  An  animal  about  the  size  of  a cat  ran  across  the  street 
and  darted  into  an  alley. 

9.  If  I had  a finer  pen,  I’m  sure  I could  write  better. 
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Test  II.  Read  the  following  conversation  aloud,  using 
the  correct  forms  from  the  parentheses: 

“This  is  the  (baddest,  worst)  story  I’ve  ever  read,”  said 
Pete,  laying  aside  his  magazine  in  disgust.  “Each  instal- 
ment gets  (worse,  worser).” 

“Try  this  one,”  said  Henry.  “(This,  This  here)  story  is 
the  (excitingest,  most  exciting)  one  I’ve  read  in  a long  time. 
It  tells  about  (a,  an)  aviator  who  made  a forced  landing  in 
a fog.” 

“I  like  (that,  them)  kind  of  story,  too.  Who’s  the 
author?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I can’t  ever  remember  (a,  an)  author’s 
name.  Oh,  here  it  is  — Edward  Shenton.” 

“Has  he  written  more  of  (those,  them)  stories?” 

“He  has  a whole  book  of  (these,  this)  kind  of  story. 
It’s  called  Riders  of  the  Winds.  Every  time  you  read  a 
story,  you  think  it’s  (better,  more  better)  than  the  last.” 

REVIEWING  PREPOSITIONS 

Test.  Read  the  following  sentences  aloud,  supplying 
the  correct  prepositions: 

1.  “Keep  the  grass,”  bellowed  the  policeman. 

2.  If  your  brother  will  be home  by  six,  I’ll  stop  

your  house  to  show  him  my  new  bicycle. 

3.  Did  you  buy  it Mary? 

4.  When  Rover  saw  his  master  struggling the  water, 

he  jumped  the  lake  and  swam  rapidly  toward  him. 

5.  We  had  a good  time the  fair  Edmonton. 

6.  His  answer  is  different mine. 

7.  The  Coles  are  having  company  their  house. 

8.  We  divided  the  marbles  equally us  three. 

Practice.  Compose  original  sentences  using  the  follow- 
ing prepositions  correctly:  from , off,  at,  to,  by,  in,  into, 
among. 
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OMITTING  USELESS  WORDS 

Read  the  following  sentences  aloud,  choosing  the  cor- 
rect forms  from  the  parentheses: 

1.  I’ll  be  there  (later,  later  on). 

2.  I wonder  how  the  story  is  going  to  (end,  end  up). 

3.  Please  sing  the  song  (again,  once  more  again). 

4.  Let’s  (return,  return  back)  to  town  before  it  gets 
dark. 

5.  Can  you  (add,  add  up)  these  figures? 

6.  How  are  you  going  to  (connect,  connect  up)  the  two 
rods? 

7.  I must  (write,  write  up)  an  account  of  the  class 
meeting. 

8.  If  you  (join,  join  together)  the  broken  parts  with 
glue,  I’m  sure  the  chair  will  be  as  good  as  new. 

9.  We  will  (open,  open  up)  another  can. 

10.  At  the  (end,  last  end)  the  hero  finds  the  jewels  which 
had  disappeared  at  the  (first  beginning,  beginning) 
of  the  book. 

Shall  we  say  return  or  return  back  ? If  we  consult  the 
dictionary,  we  discover  that  the  word  return  is  composed 
of  the  word  turn  and  the  prefix  re-,  meaning  back.  So  if 
we  say  return  back,  we  are  really  saying  turn  back  back. 
Such  repetition  is  hardly  necessary. 

If  add  means  sum  up,  can  you  explain  why  add  up 
is  wrong? 

Answers 

These  are  the  correct  answers  for  Practice  I on  pages 
43  and  44: 

1.  Jerry  4.  Those  7.  John  and  I 10.  Long  Trail 

2.  which  5.  who  8.  me  11.  he 

3.  themselves  6.  me  9.  We  12.  himself 
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UNIT  II.  CHATTING  BY  MAIL 

MAKING  YOUR  LETTERS  CONVERSATIONAL 

I.  Speaking  of  letter  writing,  Hans  Christian  Andersen 
said,  “ It  is  easy  enough  — all  you  have  to  do  is  to  chat 
and  write  what  you  say.”  Keep  this  quotation  in  mind 
as  you  read  the  letter  on  page  50,  which  James  wrote  to 
a school  friend  who  had  moved  to  another  province.  Does 
the  letter  sound  as  though  James  were  chatting?  Which 
parts  in  particular  sound  conversational? 

II.  In  a letter,  as  in  conversation,  we  should  try  to 
select  subjects  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our  friends.  Do 
you  think  James  has  chosen  topics  that  his  friend  might 
like  to  hear  about?  Justify  your  answer. 

III.  If  Arthur  were  a classmate  of  yours,  what  other 
things  can  you  think  of  that  might  interest  him?  What 
sorts  of  things  wouldn’t  you  include? 

IV.  Suppose  you  had  three  letters  to  write: 

(а)  One  to  a boy  greatly  interested  in  stamp  collecting 

(б)  One  to  a girl  who  reads  widely,  but  also  takes  time 
for  active  sports,  such  as  tennis  and  swimming 

(c)  One  to  a friend  who  lives  on  a farm  and  is  greatly 
interested  in  nature 

Which  of  the  following  topics  would  best  meet  the 
interests  of  your  readers?  Make  three  lists,  one  for  each 
letter.  Can  you  defend  your  choice? 

1.  Your  trials  and  tribulations  with  algebra 

2.  The  neighbor’s  new  barn 

3.  The  death  of  Ted’s  goat 

j.  e.  a.  — hi— 5 49 
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474  Spadina  Road 
Toronto,  Ontario 
September  12,  19 — - 

Dear  Arthur, 

You  may  be  seeing  new  and  strange  sights  in 
Quebec,  but  we  have  some  strange  ones  right 
here  — Tubby  Barton  with  ten  more  pounds 
and  an  extra  row  of  freckles  across  his  nose! 

We  started  to  call  Harvey  “ Sioux/'  because 
he  got  so  brown  during  the  summer.  We  meant 
the  new  name  as  a compliment,  but  some  of  the 
girls  supposed  it  was  “Sue.”  Now  they  are 
calling  him  “Sister  Sue,”  and  he  doesn’t  like  it. 

It’s  not  only  the  people  who  have  changed,  but 
also  the  landscape.  You  should  see  your  old 
street.  You  know  how  bumpy  it’s  been  for 
years  and  how  slow  the  city  has  been  about 
making  repairs.  But  this  summer  things  began 
to  happen,  and  at  present  the  street  is  a mess. 
You  thread  your  way  down  between  heaps  of 
dirt,  piles  of  paving  stones,  and  dozens  of  red 
lanterns.  Worst  of  all,  the  shade  trees  have 
been  removed  to  widen  the  street.  Jack  was 
all  for  standing  on  the  corner  and  pleading, 
“Woodman,  spare  that  tree,”  but  we  persuaded 
him  it  would  do  no  good. 

We  all  enjoyed  your  letter  so  much.  “Why, 
it’s  almost  as  good,”  Buck  said,  “as  seeing 
Quebec  yourself.”  I can  scarcely  wait  until 
your  next  letter  comes  telling  me  more  about 
your  new  home. 

Your  old  friend, 
James 
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4.  The  organization  of  a stamp  club 

5.  Bob’s  collection  of  model  aeroplanes 

6.  A letter  you  recently  received  via  transatlantic  air 
mail 

7.  A detailed  account  of  the  weather  for  the  past  two 
weeks 

8.  Your  trout-fishing  experiences 

9.  A new  ten-minute  radio  program  on  stamp  collecting 
at  7.45  each  evening  over  Station  WQY 

10.  The  new  swimming  pool  at  Esty’s 

11.  Your  opinion  of  Pran  of  Albania,  by  Elizabeth  C. 
Miller 

12.  A strange  bird  with  an  orange  crown  patch  and 
white-tipped  tail  feathers  that  is  nesting  in  your 
apple  tree 

13.  An  exciting  exhibition  tennis  match  that  you  wit- 
nessed 

14.  A detailed  explanation,  with  sketches,  of  how  you 
built  a radio  set 

V.  Make  two  columns,  putting  at  the  head  of  each 
the  name  of  a friend  of  yours.  Immediately  underneath 
each  heading,  state  briefly  your  friend’s  major  interests. 
Under  that  make  a list  of  the  topics  that  would  be  ap- 
propriate in  a letter  to  him.  Exchange  papers  with  a 
neighbor  and  criticize  each  other’s  lists.  Are  the  topics 
given  the  sort  that  would  appeal  to  a person  with  the 
interests  indicated? 

JUDGING  THE  FRIENDLY  LETTER 

I.  Do  you  owe  someone  a letter?  Is  there  someone 
with  whom  you  would  like  to  correspond  ? Write  the 
letter,  using  the  guides  on  page  52  to  help  you. 

Before  you  mail  the  letter,  ask  your  teacher  for  sug- 
gestions for  improvement. 
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If  you  have  no  real  letter  to  write,  do  one  of  the 
following  exercises: 

1.  Write  a letter  to  a friend  you  met  at  camp  last  summer, 
recalling  the  happy  times  you  had  together  and  telling 
of  your  activities  since  your  return  home. 

2.  Write  to  your  former  scout  leader,  telling  him  how 
much  work  you  have  done  toward  your  First  Class. 

3.  Write  to  your  brother  at  college.  The  latest  antics 
of  his  dog  will  amuse  him. 

4.  Write  to  your  uncle,  describing  your  brother’s  wedding. 
Some  amusing  things  that  happened  in  all  the  excite- 
ment may  make  your  uncle  feel  that  your  brother  is 
still  the  small  boy  he  used  to  treat  to  ice-cream  cones. 

5.  Write  a letter  to  your  mother,  who  is  away  on  a trip. 
Give  details  of  your  housekeeping  experiences. 

6.  Write  a letter  to  a friend  at  a school  from  which  you 
have  just  been  transferred.  Tell  not  only  about  your 
studies  and  the  clubs,  but  also  about  the  acquaintances 
you  have  made. 

7.  Write  a newsy  letter  to  a cousin  of  about  your  own 
age  who  lives  in  another  city. 

II,  Discuss  the  following  guides.  Then  use  them  to 
judge  the  letter  on  page  50. 


Guides  for  Friendly  Letters 

1.  Select  one  or  two  topics  that  will  be  of  interest  to 
your  reader. 

2.  Plan  your  letter  so  that  it  will  not  be  just  a jumble 
of  ideas. 

3.  Use  appropriate  details  to  make  your  reader  see  the 
picture  or  share  your  experience. 

4.  Begin  and  end  interestingly. 

5.  Write  in  a chatty  style. 
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III.  Write  the  heading,  the  salutation,  the  compli- 
mentary close,  and  the  signature  for  a friendly  letter. 
Use  either  block  or  indented  form,  open  or  closed  punc- 
tuation— whichever  your  teacher  suggests.  Compare 
your  letter  form  with  the  models  on  pages  50  and  61. 
Have  you  used  only  the  necessary  punctuation?  Have 
you  used  capitals  correctly? 

ORGANIZING  YOUR  IDEAS 

I.  James’s  letter  (page  50)  is  easy  to  read,  isn’t  it? 
That’s  because  his  letter  follows  a plan. 

When  James  sat  down  to  write  his  letter,  he  had  ideas, 
but  no  plan  of  presentation.  “Now  let  me  see,”  he 
thought.  “What  to  put  first  — the  trees  on  Riker 
Avenue  — Tubby  — Harvey  — re-pavement  ? I think 
I’ll  save  the  trees  for  the  end  because  they’re  very  impor- 
tant. That  means  I’ll  have  to  discuss  the  re-pavement  in 
the  same  part  of  the  letter.  Might  as  well  begin  with 
Tubby  and  get  a laugh  out  of  Arthur.” 

Here’s  the  plan  that  James  jotted  down  as  a guide  for 
himself : 

I.  Changes  in  people 

A.  Tubby 

B.  Harvey 

II.  Changes  in  places 

A.  Re-pavement  of  Riker  Avenue 

B.  Loss  of  trees 

III.  Closing:  appreciation  of  Arthur’s  letter 

Compare  this  outline  with  the  letter  on  page  50.  Did 
James  follow  his  plan? 

II.  Working  as  a group,  plan  a helpful  letter  to  a 
friend  who  will  shortly  enter  your  school.  Your  teacher 
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will  jot  down  all  suggestions  on  the  blackboard  as  they 
are  made,  without  regard  to  order.  Then  look  for  items 
that  can  be  grouped  under  one  head.  For  example,  the 
school  paper  and  the  annual  might  be  grouped  under 
“Journalism.”  Finally,  decide  in  what  order  the  group- 
ings should  be  placed.  Is  the  topic  of  very  great  im- 
portance? Save  it  for  the  end!  Is  it  of  fairly  great 
importance?  It  will  make  an  impression  if  placed 
at  the  beginning. 

III.  Sid  planned  to  put  the  following  items  into  his 
letter.  Can  you  bring  order  out  of  chaos  by  making  an 
outline  ? Two  of  the  twelve  items  may  be  used  as  main 
headings.  Group  the  other  ten  under  them  correctly. 

1.  Scout  rally  last  Saturday  night 

2.  Running  errands 

3.  Salary  twenty-five  cents  an  hour 

4.  Timmer  McMann  made  a King’s  Scout 

5.  Saving  money  for  new  scout  kit 

6.  Cleaning  windows 

7.  Troop  carried  off  honors  in  signalling 

8.  Merit  badge  awarded  me  for  cooking 

9.  Taking  care  of  lawn 

10.  My  new  job 

11.  Merit  badge  awarded  me  for  nature  study 

12.  Work  from  four  until  five-thirty 

IV.  Choose  one  of  the  following  exercises  and  jot  down 
what  you  would  like  to  include  in  the  letter.  (If  you 
have  a letter  to  write  which  is  somewhat  similar  to  one 
of  these,  work  on  it  instead.)  Organize  your  jottings  into 
a good  plan.  After  your  teacher  has  approved  your  plan, 
write  the  letter.  But  if,  after  you  start  writing  your 
letter,  you  find  that  your  plan  won’t  work,  change  it. 
A plan  should  be  a help,  not  a hindrance. 
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1.  Write  to  a friend  who  belongs  to  the  same  sort  of  club 
you  do,  and  tell  of  the  good  times  you  have  had  this 
year. 

2.  Describe  to  a friend  some  of  the  high  points  of  your 
summer  vacation. 

3.  Your  aunt  has  asked  for  suggestions  for  Christmas 
presents  to  be  made  at  home.  Answer  the  letter. 

4.  Write  to  a friend  interested  in  sports  and  tell  why 
your  team  made  or  did  not  make  so  good  a showing  this 
year. 

5.  You  have  just  received  a letter  containing  a lively 
account  of  your  friend’s  pets.  Answer  the  letter. 

BEGINNING  AND  ENDING  EFFECTIVELY 

I.  Do  you  like  the  openings  of  the  letters  on  pages  50 
and  61?  Discuss  them,  answering  the  following  ques- 
tions : 

1.  Are  they  direct? 

2.  Do  they  tempt  the  reader  to  read  farther? 

3.  Does  the  writer  avoid  wordy  apologies  for  not  writing 
sooner  ? 

4.  Does  the  writer  create  the  impression  that  he  is  doing 
the  recipient  a great  favor  by  writing? 

5.  Does  he  avoid  a telegraphic  style? 

II.  Do  you  approve  of  the  following  opening  sentences  ? 
As  you  discuss  them,  draw  up  guides  for  good  openings. 

1.  Having  nothing  better  to  do,  I’ve  decided  to  write  you 
a letter. 

2.  I don’t  see  how  I can  write  you  a letter.  Nothing 
interesting  ever  happens  here.  However,  I promised 
to  write  you  one,  so  here  goes. 

3.  Talk  about  excitement!  You  should  have  been  here 
yesterday. 
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4.  Yesterday  Mother  said,  “You  just  must  write  to 
Donald.”  So  I’m  writing. 

5.  Your  interesting  letter  received  and  greatly  enjoyed. 
Hoped  to  see  you  before  this. 

6.  I received  your  letter  and  am  about  to  answer. 

7.  Yesterday  morning  Nick  got  me  out  of  bed  at  four 
o’clock  to  start  off  on  a fishing  trip. 

III.  Browse  through  a collection  of  letters  you  find 
on  the  library  shelves.  Several  titles  are  suggested  on 
page  71.  If  your  library  does  not  have  them,  it  will 
have  others.  When  you  find  an  especially  good  opening 
sentence,  copy  it.  Bring  your  list  (of  at  least  five  or  six 
sentences)  to  class  and  be  prepared  to  discuss  the  openings 
with  your  classmates. 

IV.  Try  to  improve  the  opening  sentence  of  a letter 
you  wrote  earlier  in  this  unit. 

V.  Study  the  endings  of  the  letters  on  pages  50  and 
61.  Does  the  writer  close  when  he  has  finished  what  he 
has  to  say,  or  does  he  linger  over  the  farewell?  Don’t 
worry  too  much  about  the  ending  of  your  letter.  When  in 
doubt,  say  what  you  have  to  say,  write  Sincerely  yours , and 
sign  your  name.  Your  friends  will  forgive  brevity,  but 
never  a boring,  long-winded  close. 

VI.  Why  are  the  following  endings  poor? 

1.  Having  nothing  more  to  say,  I will  now  close. 

2.  Hoping  this  finds  you  in  good  health. 

3.  I guess  I’d  better  close  now.  It’s  getting  late,  and  I 
still  have  a great  deal  of  homework  to  do.  Mother 
doesn’t  like  me  to  sit  up  too  late,  for  I have  to  get  up 
very  early  in  the  morning.  The  bus  goes  by  and  picks 
me  up  about  seven-thirty.  So  you  can  see  why  I have 
to  go  to  bed  early.  That’s  all  for  now. 

4.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon,  I remain, 

Yours  very  sincerely. 
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VII.  In  a volume  of  letters  in  the  library,  find  three 
endings  that  you  think  are  particularly  good.  Copy  them 
and  bring  them  to  class  for  discussion.  Make  a few  notes 
on  the  contents  of  the  letters  so  that  the  class  can  judge 
whether  or  not  the  endings  are  appropriate. 

Here  are  some  questions  for  class  discussion : 

1.  Does  the  ending  fit  in  with  what  has  gone  before? 

2.  Does  the  letter  end  directly? 

3.  Does  the  writer  avoid  a fixed  or  set  form  of  expression? 

4.  Is  the  ending  written  in  complete  sentences? 

USING  SPECIFIC  NOUNS  AND  VERBS 

I.  What  makes  this  paragraph  from  Kate’s  letter  dull? 

When  the  gong  sounded,  the  children  (1)  went  to  the  table 
and  (2)  helped  themselves  to  food.  (3)  A little  girl,  who  had 
easily  been  (4)  put  out  of  the  way  by  the  boys,  (5)  came 
to  the  table  just  in  time  to  see  her  share  of  the  chocolate 
cake  (6)  go  into  (7)  a boy’s  mouth.  If  she  hadn’t  eaten  her 
ice-cream  immediately,  that,  too,  might  have  (8)  gone. 
She  (9)  put  down  her  head  at  the  right  moment  to  avoid 
(10)  something  which  landed  squarely  in  (11)  a boy’s 
(12)  drink.  (13)  Taking  (14)  some  fruit  from  his  bewildered 
neighbor,  Ted  (15)  threw  it  at  (16)  the  other  boy,  who,  followed 
by  others,  (17)  went  (18)  out  for  more  ammunition. 

II.  Substitute  the  following  for  the  italicized  expres- 
sions in  the  paragraph  above.  Which  version  gives  you 
a better  picture  of  the  scene? 

(1)  rushed  (7)  Johnny  Bell’s  (13)  Snatching 

(2)  pounced  upon  the  (8)  been  devoured  (14)  an  orange 

(3)  Midget  (9)  ducked  (15)  hurled 

(4)  elbowed  (10)  a peach  pit  (16)  his  enemy 

(5)  reached  (11)  Ted’s  (17)  scampered 

(6)  crammed  (12)  lemonade  (18)  to  the  orchard 
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III.  Write  another  paragraph,  continuing  the  account 
of  the  fight  in  the  orchard.  Use  nouns  that  picture 
things  exactly.  Use  vivid  verbs. 

USING  PARTICIPIAL  PHRASES 

I.  Point  out  the  phrases  that  have  been  used  in  place 
of  the  italicized  clauses  in  the  following  sentences : 

1.  (a)  Harriet,  who  was  wearing  her  favorite  red  dress , 

appeared  on  the  scene. 

(6)  Harriet,  wearing  her  favorite  red  dress,  appeared 
on  the  scene. 

2.  (a)  Buddy,  who  stamped  proudly  into  the  room,  an- 

nounced his  intention  of  becoming  a policeman. 

(6)  Buddy,  stamping  proudly  into  the  room,  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  becoming  a policeman. 

3.  (a)  We  were  surprised  to  see  Jeff,  who  was  grinning 

broadly,  hand  the  package  to  Sam. 

(b)  We  were  surprised  to  see  Jeff,  grinning  broadly, 
hand  the  package  to  Sam. 

4.  (a)  Jane,  who  was  frightened  by  the  mouse,  screamed. 
(b)  Jane,  frightened  by  the  mouse,  screamed. 

II.  Change  the  italicized  clauses  in  the  following  sen- 
tences to  phrases,  as  in  the  preceding  exercise : 

1.  In  the  trap  we  found  two  baby  foxes,  which  were 
whining  piteously. 

2.  Betty,  who  sewed  on  as  if  she  had  not  noticed  Jane's 
presence,  bit  her  lip  to  prevent  a huge  grin. 

3.  Christina,  who  was  blowing  as  if  her  life  depended  on  it, 
had  finally  extinguished  three  candles  on  her  birthday 
cake. 

4.  The  other  ten,  which  winked  back  at  her,  laughed  at  her 
efforts. 

5.  Kitty,  who  smiled  demurely  at  her  mother,  asked  per- 
mission to  go  to  the  movies  with  Jimmy. 
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6.  “Twelfth  Night,”  which  was  written  by  Shakespeare , is 
her  favorite  play. 

The  words  wearing  in  1(6),  stamping  in  2(6),  grinning 
in  3(6),  and  frightened  in  4(6)  in  exercise  I on  page  58  you 
have  probably  recognized  as  participles.  Review  what 
you  have  previously  learned  about  participles.  How  are 
they  like  verbs?  How  are  they  like  adjectives? 

Read  aloud  sentence  1(a)  in  exercise  I ; then  read 
sentence  1(6).  Which  sounds  less  formal?  Since  the 
wearing  of  the  red  dress  is  not  a very  important  detail, 
though  it  adds  interest  to  the  picture,  it  scarcely  requires 
formal  expression  in  a clause.  Use  participial  phrases 
rather  than  clauses  for  light,  descriptive  details  added  for 
interest  or  amusement. 

III.  Before  attempting  exercise  IV,  study  the  following 
sentences  carefully.  Notice  that  in  sentences  2 and  3 the 
participle  stands  immediately  after  the  subject ; in  4 and 
5 the  participle  stands  before  the  subject.  Does  this 
give  you  a hint  for  varying  the  beginnings  of  sentences? 

Notice,  too,  the  use  of  commas.  Could  the  participial 
phrases  in  the  first  two  sentences  be  omitted?  Are 
they  set  off  by  commas?  If  the  participial  phrases  in  the 
other  three  sentences  were  omitted,  would  the  sentences 
still  make  the  same  sense?  Are  commas  used?  Frame 
a rule  for  the  use  of  commas  with  participial  phrases. 

1.  He  caught  Fred  throwing  stones  at  the  chickens. 

2.  The  boy  leading  the  white  pony  is  my  brother. 

3.  Betty,  leading  the  gang  about  the  field  in  a victory 
dance,  kept  calling,  “Some  team,  eh?” 

4.  Sinking  slowly,  the  sun  smiled  contentedly  on  the 
campers. 

5.  Dancing  gracefully  about  the  room,  the  little  child 
curtsied  to  each  guest. 
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IV.  Revise  the  following  letter,  supplying  participles 
in  place  of  the  italicized  clauses.  Vary  the  beginnings  of 
your  sentences.  Use  commas  correctly. 

Dear  Sally, 

Your  Hallowe’en  party  sounded  like  a great  deal  of  fun. 
I,  too,  went  to  a party  which  was  given  by  our  captain.  I, 
who  was  disguised  as  a witch  with  straggling  hair,  long  nose , 
and  pointed  chin,  fooled  everyone.  Betty  Jane,  who  peeked 
under  my  mask,  found  out  who  I was. 

Miss  Thurston  gave  a prize  for  the  most  original  costume. 
It  went  to  Alice  for  a black-cat  costume,  which  her  mother 
had  made.  Tessie  had  the  most  humorous  costume.  Over 
a pair  of  ragged  overalls,  which  flapped  in  ribbons  about  her 
ankles,  she  wore  a patched  coat  that  almost  swallowed  her 
completely.  Empty  gloves,  which  were  fastened  to  the  limp 
sleeves,  dangled  in  ludicrous  fashion  almost  to  the  floor. 
Wisps  of  straw  which  stuck  through  slits  in  a weather-beaten 
felt  hat  gave  her  a crazy  appearance.  No  crow  who  had  any 
self-respect  would  have  come  within  a mile  of  her. 

Next  year  I’m  going  to  have  a Hallowe’en  party.  Will 
you  come?  I’ll  give  a prize  to  the  girl  who  wears  the  most 
attractive  costume.  You  have  a whole  year  to  plan  yours. 

Sincerely, 

Dorothy 

SHARING  NEW  SCENES  AND  NEW 
ACQUAINTANCES 

I.  The  letter  on  page  61  is  a real  one  written  to  her 
former  classmates  by  a girl  who  had  changed  to  another 
school.  It  was  addressed  to  the  teacher.  Names  of 
people  and  places  have  been  altered. 

Has  Beth  chosen  details  that  will  help  her  friends  to 
picture  the  country  in  which  she  lives?  to  picture  her 
schoolmates?  Does  the  sketch  add  to  the  interest? 
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Banff,  Alberta 
November  15,  19 — 

Dear  Miss  Warren, 

I am  having  a fine  time  here  but  am  so  lonesome 
for  my  friends  in  Lacombe.  I appreciate  every 
letter  I receive,  for  I have  not  yet  become 
acquainted  very  well.  If  you  are  sitting  alone 
sometime  wondering  what  to  do,  I wish  you  would 
send  me  a little  note. 

The  scenery  is  beautiful  here.  Most  of  all  I 
like  to  drive  to  Lake  Louise  because  we  pass 
Castle  Mountain.  It  looks  like  an  old  castle, 
something  like  this: 


Just  think  of  a castle  seven  miles  long  and 
forty-five  hundred  feet  high ! Every  time  we 
drive  past,  I see  some  new  part  for  the  castle. 
The  last  time  I found  the  chapel. 

The  winter  sports  have  started,  and  I know 
I am  going  to  love  them.  So  far  I have  just  tried 
skating  and  tobogganing.  I have  not  tried  skiing, 
as  I have  no  skis.  I expect  a pair  for  Christmas 
and  shall  learn  to  ski  during  the  holiday. 

I am  looking  forward  to  the  big  winter  event, 
the  Banff  Carnival.  I hope  some  of  our  friends 
from  Lacombe  will  be  here  then. 

Best  regards  to  you  and  all  in  the  class. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Beth  Littleton 
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Why  is  it  advisable  to  compare  new  customs  with 
those  already  known  about,  as  Beth  does  in  the  third 
paragraph  of  her  letter? 

II.  Read  some  travel  letters,  such  as  those  in  Caroline 
M.  Hewins’s  A Traveller’s  Letters  to  Boys  and  Girls.  Tell 
the  class  about  some  of  the  most  interesting  ones,  reading 
bits  here  and  there. 

III.  Draw  up  a set  of  guides  for  writing  travel  letters. 

IV.  Have  you  read,  or  are  you  now  reading,  a travel 
book?  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  dip  into  one  of  those 
listed  on  page  71.  Suppose  that  you  are  visiting  one  of 
the  places  described  in  the  book.  Write  a travel  letter 
telling  about  it. 

V.  You  don’t  need  to  be  a talented  artist  in  order  to 
illustrate  your  letter  with  sketches.  Glance  through 
Theodore  Roosevelt’s  Letters  to  His  Children  and  see  how 
he  made  use  of  illustrations.  Write  a letter  to  a friend, 
telling  about  your  own  town  as  though  you  had  just 
moved  into  it.  Use  sketches  to  help  your  friend  see  the 
buildings,  the  people,  and  so  forth. 

VI.  The  persons  or  events  connected  with  places  make 
them  interesting.  Are  there  any  places  in  your  vicinity 
that  have  interesting  associations?  Write  a letter  telling 
about  those  spots. 

VII.  Have  you  ever  travelled  to  a neighboring  town  to 
witness  a game  or  other  contest?  Is  the  affair  managed 
differently  from  a similar  event  in  your  own  school? 
Were  you,  perhaps,  more  interested  in  watching  the 
spectators  than  the  contest?  Write  a letter  about  it. 

VIII.  Have  you  ever  visited  a manufacturing  plant, 
a large  dairy  farm,  a big  department  store,  a college 
campus,  a navy  yard,  an  airport,  or  some  other  interesting 
place?  Write  a letter  telling  of  your  experience. 
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IX.  Someone  has  written  a book  about  a trip  around  a 
room!  Try  writing  a letter  telling  about  a ramble  of 
yours  in  the  woods  — the  strange  plants  you  saw,  the  in- 
sects, the  birds  you  heard,  and  so  forth. 

USING  THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT  PERFECT  TENSES 

I.  Compare  the  following  sentences: 

1.  I wrote  her  just  last  week  to  let  me  know  when  she  is 
coming. 

2.  I have  written  her  to  let  me  know  when  she  is  coming. 

3.  He  saw  her  at  the  concert. 

4.  He  has  seen  her  several  times. 

5.  I lived  in  Saskatchewan. 

6.  I have  lived  in  Saskatchewan. 

7.  He  played  on  the  ball  team. 

8.  He  has  played  on  the  ball  team. 

In  the  first  sentence  the  action  takes  place  at  a definite 
time  in  the  past  (the  writing  occurred  last  week ) ; there- 
fore the  past  tense  of  the  verb  is  used.  Similarly,  in  the 
third,  fifth,  and  seventh  sentences  the  reference  is  to  a 
definite  past  time,  even  though  that  time  is  not  always 
stated.  We  assume  that  the  speaker  could  add  in  the 
fifth  sentence  a time  statement,  as,  in  1937. 

Add  a time  statement  to  sentence  7 above. 

II.  In  the  second  sentence,  however,  the  speaker  does 
not  have  a definite  time  in  mind.  We  are  not  told  the  ex- 
act time  the  writing  was  done.  It  might  have  been  yester- 
day, the  day  before,  or  last  week.  All  we  know  is  that  at 
the  moment  of  speaking  the  action  of  the  verb  is  complete 
— the  writing  is  finished.  To  express  this  indefinite  past 
time , the  present  perfect  tense  is  used-  It  is  always 
formed  by  the  use  of  have  or  has. 
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III.  In  the  following  sentences  the  action  has  just 
been  completed: 

1.  I’ll  be  right  over,  Ted,  for  I have  just  finished  my  lesson. 
(. Also  correct:  I’ll  be  right  over,  for  I finished  my  lesson 
five  minutes  ago.) 

2.  Now  that  we  have  eaten,  let’s  go. 

3.  I have  closed  the  book  and  put  it  away. 

(Also  correct:  I closed  the  book  a moment  ago  and  put 
it  away.) 

In  these  three  sentences  the  time  is  not  so  indefinite  as 
in  sentences  2,  4,  6,  and  8 on  page  63.  The  action,  be- 
gun in  the  past,  is  carried  up  to,  but  does  not  include, 
the  present  time.  At  the  moment  of  speaking,  the  les- 
son is  completed  and  the  meal  is  eaten.  To  express 
action  just  completed,  the  present  perfect  tense  is  used. 

IV.  In  the  sentences  below,  the  action  continues  to 
the  present: 

1.  Music  has  always  pleased  me. 

2.  He  has  been  standing  on  that  corner  for  an  hour. 

3.  The  telephone  has  simplified  living. 

Music  pleased  in  the  past  and  still  pleases  the  speaker. 
An  hour  ago  the  man  stood  on  the  corner,  and  now  he 
is  still  there.  To  express  action  begun  in  the  past  and 
continuing  down  to  the  present,  use  the  present  perfect 
tense. 

V.  How  do  the  verbs  in  parentheses  affect  the  meaning 
of  the  following  sentences?  Tell  in  what  circumstances 
each  form  would  be  appropriate. 

1.  I (attended,  have  attended)  this  school  for  seven  years. 

2.  John  (gave,  has  given)  his  cousin  a fountain-pen. 

3.  They  (rang,  have  rung)  the  bell. 

4.  Our  team  (won,  has  won)  the  game. 

5.  The  dentist  (pulled,  has  pulled)  Tom’s  tooth. 
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VI.  Why  is  the  present  perfect  tense  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences? 

1.  Great  men  have  always  shown  great  strength  of 
character. 

2.  Elaine  has  been  in  my  class  since  kindergarten. 

3.  My  little  brother  has  kept  the  radio  on  from  the  time 
he  woke  up  this  morning  until  this  very  moment. 

4.  Mountains  have  often  affected  history. 

5.  Tom  has  forgotten  about  his  music  lesson. 

6.  We  have  decided  to  attend  the  game. 

VII.  Combine  the  following  nouns  and  verbs,  using 
the  present  perfect  tense  correctly.  The  noun  need  not 
be  paired  with  the  verb  opposite  it. 

Example,  typewriter  make 

The  typewriter  has  made  business  easier  to  conduct. 


VIII.  In  the  following  letter  insert  the  past  tense  or 
the  present  perfect  tense  of  the  verb  given  in  parentheses. 
For  example,  in  the  first  sentence  you  have  a choice  of 
enjoyed  or  have  enjoyed. 

Dear  Agnes, 

I (enjoy)  your  account  of  Senior  Day  very  much.  Do 
you  want  to  hear  of  some  of  our  traditions? 

If  you  never  (witness)  Baby  and  Bum  Day  at  our  school, 
you  (miss)  a great  deal  of  fun.  Suddenly  one  day  in  spring, 
the  seniors,  who  (be)  sedate  all  year,  fling  aside  their  dignity, 
j.  E.  a.  — in — 6 


statesmen 

guns 

movies 


books 

plays 


Nouns 


Verbs 

injure 

encourage 

despise 

entertain 

excite 
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The  girls  appear  in  rompers,  trailing  dolls  which  they 
(borrow)  from  their  little  sisters  for  the  occasion,  or  perhaps 
wheeling  doll  carriages  which  they  (bring)  down  from  the 
attic.  Last  year  Ellen  Roberts  (amaze)  the  school  by  her 
remarkable  agility  on  roller  skates,  while  Ginny  Warren, 
disguised  as  a ragamuffin,  (fool)  everyone. 

The  boys  join  in  the  fun,  too,  but  not  dressed  as  babies. 
At  least,  I never  (see)  one  in  rompers.  In  the  past  their 
main  ambition  (be)  to  look  as  disreputable  as  possible. 
Rags  and  patches  (be)  the  order  of  the  day,  though  an 
occasional  dude  (slip)  in. 

“Sam  (forget)  his  wash-cloth  this  morning,”  (remark) 
Kenneth  after  scanning  his  friend’s  face  last  March  28. 
“That’s  the  dirtiest  face  I (see)  in  a long  time.”  But  that 
day  Sam  did  not  have  to  worry,  for  he  (have)  plenty  of 
company. 

Baby  and  Bum  Day  is  the  last  grand  fling,  which  will 
be  remembered  by  every  graduate  long  after  he  (forget)  the 
more  serious  part  of  his  school  days. 

I’ll  let  you  know  when  it  comes  this  year,  and  perhaps 
you  can  come  over  to  see  the  fun. 

Sincerely, 

Harriet 


EXPRESSING  SYMPATHY 

Say  what  you  feel,  and  feel  what  you  say. 

Thomas  A.  Clark 

I.  Read  the  letter  on  page  67.  Then  hold  a class  dis- 
cussion based  on  the  following  questions.  Draw  up  a 
set  of  guides  for  writing  letters  of  sympathy. 

1.  Why  is  it  especially  important  to  learn  how  to  write  a 
letter  of  sympathy  well? 

2.  What  sort  of  language  is  best  to  express  sympathy  and 
understanding? 
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942  Seventeenth  West 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 
January  1,  19 — 

Dear  Skip, 

I was  sorry  to  hear  of  your  coasting  accident 
last  Saturday,  but  pleased  to  learn  that  you  are 
making  satisfactory  progress.  We  all  expect 
to  see  you  back  in  time  to  start  rehearsing  for 
the  spring  play. 

What  a great  time  you’re  going  to  have  read- 
ing for  the  next  few  weeks ! I’ve  just  finished 
Porto  Bello  Gold,  a pirate  story  by  Arthur  D.  H. 
Smith,  and  I’d  be  glad  to  bring  it  to  you  if 
you’d  like  to  read  it.  If  you  haven’t  made 
any  arrangements  about  getting  your  assign- 
ments, I can  bring  those,  too. 

Your  pal, 

Vic 


3.  Should  the  letter  be  long? 

4.  Is  there  one  set  form  that  can  be  used  in  writing  all 
letters  of  sympathy,  regardless  of  the  recipient? 

5.  How  can  we  make  the  recipient  feel  better  — by 
expressing  pity?  by  offering  help?  Why  must  one 
be  especially  careful  in  offering  assistance? 

II.  Write  one  of  the  following  letters: 

1.  To  an  acquaintance  whose  sister  has  been  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident.  Offer  to  come  over  to  help  him 
or  her  make  up  the  week  of  school  he  or  she  will  miss. 

2.  To  a close  friend  whose  mother  has  been  sent  to  a 
sanatorium.  Cite  cases  you  may  know  in  which  perfect 
health  was  regained;  mention  the  excellent  care  she 
will  receive.  Take  her  recovery  for  granted. 
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3.  To  a violinist  in  the  school  orchestra,  who  has  lost 
a finger  in  a motor-cycle  crash.  Suggest  how  fortu- 
nate it  is  that  his  right  hand  is  the  injured  one,  as 
otherwise  he  would  have  to  give  up  his  playing.  In- 
vite him  to  do  something  with  you  at  which  his  acci- 
dent will  not  be  noticed. 

4.  To  a very  close  friend  whose  brother  has  recently  died. 
Remind  him  of  all  the  things  he  has  done  to  make  the 
life  of  that  brother  a happy  one.  Be  brief  and  sincere. 

5.  To  an  aunt  who  has  lost  the  parrot  she  has  had  for 
eight  years.  If  she  has  been  considering  buying 
another,  but  feels  a bit  guilty  about  it,  encourage  her 
to  do  so,  insisting  that  Polly  would  not  want  her  cage 
to  stand  empty. 

APPEALING  TO  THE  EYES 

Hold  a class  discussion  of  the  following  points: 

I.  Why  should  we  be  especially  careful  to  make  a letter 
of  sympathy  pleasing  to  look  at  and  easy  to  read  ? Why 
is  the  handwriting  important?  What  suggestions  can 
you  make  about  the  kind  of  paper  to  be  used  — size, 
quality,  color?  Why  wouldn’t  you  use  pink  paper  for  a 
note  of  sympathy? 

II.  Notice  the  margins  of  this  book.  Would  the  page 
be  as  attractive  without  any  margins?  Do  suitable 
margins  improve  the  appearance  of  a letter  and  make  it 
easier  to  read  ? Let  someone  go  to  the  blackboard,  out- 
line a sheet  of  paper  for  a letter,  and  indicate  how  much 
margin  is  desirable.  Are  margins  required  at  the  right 
and  left  sides?  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  paper? 

III.  If  the  single  sheet  is  used  for  a letter,  is  it  con- 
sidered better  to  write  on  one  side  or  on  both  sides  of  the 
paper?  Which  way  makes  for  greater  ease  of  handling 
and  reading? 
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When  the  double  sheet  of  four  pages  is  used,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  decide  on  the  order  in  which  the  pages  shall  come. 
There  is  no  set  rule.  What  order  do  you  find  your 
friends  most  frequently  following?  Which  do  you  con- 
sider most  convenient  for  the  reader? 

IV.  Let  someone  demonstrate  the  proper  way  to  fold 
a letter  for  inserting  it  into  the  envelope.  Remember, 
the  conventional  way  is  usually  the  most  convenient  for 
the  recipient. 

V.  Why  should  you  avoid  a signature  with  too  many 
flourishes? 

OTHER  INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 

The  friendly  letter  “is  the  sort  which  we  most 
commonly  intend  to  write  and  then  don’t.” 

Thomas  A.  Clark 

I.  Make  a scrap-book  of  well-written  travel  letters, 
either  culled  from  volumes  of  letters  in  the  library  or 
received  by  you  or  your  family. 

II.  Write  a humorous  account  of  a trip  to  the  land  of 
Nowhere  (or  spell  it  backwards  as  Samuel  Butler  did  and 
call  it  Erewhon).  If  you  can  draw,  illustrate  your  letter 
with  humorous  sketches.  Stick  figures  will  do. 

III.  Carry  on  a regular  correspondence  with  a friend 
or  a relative.  If  you  can  make  your  letters  interesting 
enough,  you  are  almost  sure  to  get  a reply. 

IV.  Read  such  a collection  of  letters  as  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  Letters  to  His  Children.  (See  the  book  list  on 
page  71  for  further  suggestions.)  Report  to  the  class 
what  you  have  learned  of  the  writer’s  personality  merely 
by  reading  his  letters.  To  illustrate  your  points,  read 
occasional  passages  from  the  letters. 
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V.  Many  years  ago,  before  people  had  the  opportunity 
to  learn  in  school  how  to  write  letters,  a very  popular  book 
was  The  Compleat  Letter-Writer.  In  it  were  found  models 
of  letters  suitable  for  almost  every  occasion.  Prepare 
your  own  up-to-date  guide  to  social  correspondence, 
including  rules  of  letter  writing,  as  well  as  models  of  the 
various  types  of  letters  studied  in  this  unit. 

VI.  Collect  sheets  of  informal  note-paper.  Prepare  a 
bulletin-board  display,  indicating  which  paper  you  con- 
sider in  good  taste  and  which  in  poor  taste. 

VII.  Write  a series  of  letters  that  might  be  exchanged 
by  two  characters  in  a book  you  are  reading. 

VIII.  Have  you  ever  read  Marjorie  Daw  by  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich?  It  is  a story  told  entirely  by  letters. 
Write  a series  of  letters  which  tell  a story. 

IX.  Write  a letter  to  entertain  a sick  friend.  Be  just 
as  lively  and  amusing  as  possible.  Humorous  illustra- 
tions will  appeal  to  him.  Does  he  enjoy  riddles? 

X.  Letters  were  not  always  carried  as  cheaply  and 
quickly  as  they  are  today.  If  you  are  interested  in  the 
history  of  the  mail,  consult  a book  such  as  Alvin  F.  Har- 
low’s Old  Post  Bags  and  make  a report  on  some  phase 
of  the  subject  that  interests  you.  Possible  topics  are 
“Postal  Systems  of  Earlier  Days,”  “Carrier  Pigeons,” 
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CORRECTIVE  EXERCISES 

AVOIDING  RUN-ON  SENTENCES 

Do  you  know  how  to  recognize  run-on  sentences? 
Read  the  following  group  of  words: 

Nick  looked  longingly  at  the  tempting  display  of  candy, 
then  he  turned  away  with  a sigh. 

1.  Pick  out  the  subjects  and  predicates.  (Two  pairs) 

2.  Look  for  a relative  pronoun  or  a conjunction  connect- 
ing the  two  ideas.  (Do  you  fail  to  find  one?) 

3.  Read  each  clause  separately.  Could  it  stand  alone? 
Is  each  one  a complete  idea?  Then  you  must  have 
two  sentences: 

Nick  looked  longingly  at  the  tempting  display  of  candy. 
Then  he  turned  away  with  a sigh. 

Such  words  as  now,  then,  there,  soon,  finally,  and  occa- 
sionally are  adverbs.  Therefore  they  may  not  be  used 
as  conjunctions  to  connect  two  complete  thoughts. 

Make  a distinction  between  the  two  following  uses 
of  then: 

Correct:  He  hesitated,  then  closed  the  door. 

Correct:  He  hesitated.  Then  he  closed  the  door. 

Why  isn’t  it  necessary  to  use  a period  before  then  in 
the  first  sentence? 

Practice  I.  Correct  all  the  run-on  sentences  in  the 
following  exercise.  Use  the  method  suggested  above 
for  discovering  run-on  sentences. 

1.  We  waited  for  a while,  soon  the  rest  of  the  party 
caught  up  with  us,  and  we  went  on. 

2.  At  about  five  o’clock  we  reached  the  shelter,  ate 
supper,  then  went  on  again. 

3.  For  two  long  hours  we  climbed  steadily  upward, 
finally  we  reached  the  top. 
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4.  Near  the  summit  there  is  a huge  slant  rock,  which 
affords  excellent  protection  from  the  elements,  there 
we  spent  the  night. 

5.  Jeff  built  a fire,  meanwhile  I unpacked  the  grub. 

6.  Our  guide  was  telling  us  about  the  wild-cats  that  used 
to  infest  these  mountains,  suddenly  he  stopped. 

7.  John  was  looking  fixedly  at  the  bushes,  then  he 
jumped  up. 

8.  “I  saw  something  shiny,  there  it  is,  right  near  that 
stone,”  he  cried. 

9.  We  all  looked,  suddenly  the  fire  flared  up. 

10.  It  revealed  some  bits  of  glass  which  glowed  strangely 
when  the  light  struck  them,  then  we  all  laughed. 

Practice  II.  Copy  the  following  paragraph,  supply- 
ing periods  and  capitals  where  they  are  needed : 

Last  night  at  our  Guide  meeting  Miss  Scott  taught  us  a new 
game,  “Step  Lively,”  first  she  placed  four  or  five  cushions 
in  a row,  spacing  them  about  two  feet  apart,  then  she  ex- 
plained the  game,  to  walk  the  length  of  the  room  blind- 
folded without  stepping  on  a cushion  is  the  object  of  the 
game,  when  she  called  for  volunteers  four  or  five  girls  came 
forward,  before  attempting  it,  the  contestants  were  allowed 
to  try  it  out  without  blindfolds  in  order  to  get  an  idea  of  the 
distance  between  the  cushions,  as  soon  as  the  girls  were 
ready,  they  left  the  room,  immediately  Miss  Scott  cleared 
away  all  the  cushions,  then  told  us  not  to  say  a word  about 
the  change,  now  the  first  girl  was  blindfolded  and  led  in,  you 
would  have  laughed  to  see  her  trying  to  keep  clear  of  the 
cushions  that  she  thought  were  there,  of  course,  we  helped 
the  game  along  by  warning  her  that  she  was  getting  too  close 
to  the  cushions,  finally  she  reached  the  other  end  of  the  room 
safely,  then  we  all  congratulated  her,  it  was  amusing  to 
see  the  look  of  surprise  on  her  face  when  she  took  off  the 
blindfold  and  saw  that  there  were  no  cushions. 
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AVOIDING  DANGLING  AND  MISPLACED  PARTICIPLES 

Unconscious  humor 

Barking  with  joy,  his  master  was  wel- 
comed. 

Laughing  boisterously,  the  cake  was  set 
in  the  middle  of  the  table. 

The  italicized  words  are  called  dangling 
participles  because  there  are  in  these  sen- 
tences no  nouns  which  they  can  logically 
modify,  and  the  poor  things  are  left  dangling  there  in 
mid-air,  so  to  speak,  looking  for  a mooring  mast.  Shall 
we  help  them? 

Barking  with  joy,  Rover  welcomed  his  master. 

Laughing  boisterously,  Jack  set  the  cake  in  the  middle  of 
the  table. 

Point  out  the  words  modified  by  the  participles  in  the 
sentences  above. 


More  unconscious  humor 

Placidly  chewing  her  cud , Jane  watched  the  cow. 

Buried  deep  in  the  ground,  Chuck  discovered  a pirate’s  chest. 

A participial  phrase  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a sen- 
tence should  modify  the  subject  of  the  principal  verb. 
According  to  that  rule,  Jane  was  chewing  her  cud  and 
Chuck  was  buried  deep  in  the  ground.  But  this  is  what 
the  author  of  these  sentences  really  meant  to  say: 

Jane  watched  the  cow  placidly  chewing  her  cud. 

Chuck  discovered  a pirate’s  chest  buried  deep  in  the  ground. 

Practice.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences  to  avoid 
dangling  and  misplaced  participles: 

1.  Riding  rapidly  down  Main  Street,  my  friend’s  house 
was  soon  reached. 
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2.  Belching  smoke  and  spitting  flame,  we  beheld  Mauna 
Loa. 

3.  Sighting  carefully,  the  bullet  hit  the  target. 

4.  Coloring  the  sky  with  magic  tints,  we  watched  the 
rainbow. 

5.  Walking  home  Saturday  night,  that  swinging  sign 
met  my  eye. 

6.  Re-reading  his  paper  carefully,  two  errors  appeared. 

7.  Scampering  up  a tree,  he  saw  a chipmunk. 

8.  Shouting  “Surprise!”  the  door  was  opened. 

USING  COMMAS 

“I  hate  to  seem  ungrateful,”  sighed  Janet,  “but  I wish 
Helen  would  use  a few  more  commas  when  she  writes.  Her 
letters  would  be  so  much  easier  to  read.  Look  at  this: 

“‘As  I entered  the  furnace  door  burst  open.  Close  by  a 
copper  boiler  overturned  with  a crash.  I decided  to  go 
home  for  my  nerves  couldn’t  stand  any  more.  On  the  way 
out  I passed  a toothless  witch  with  a broomstick  and  a 
horribly  grinning  skeleton  slammed  the  door  behind  me.  I 
don’t  think  I like  Hallowe’en  parties.’” 

Can  you  tell  where  to  place  the  four  commas  that 
Helen  so  carelessly  omitted? 

Practice  I.  Give  the  reason  for  each  comma  in  the 
following  letter.  If  you  don’t  know  why  some  of  the 
commas  are  used,  turn  to  the  rules  on  pages  421  and  422 
and  study  the  examples  there.  Be  prepared  to  write  the 
letter  from  dictation. 

702  Grafton  Avenue 
Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan 
September  17,  19- 

Dear  Al, 

Good  luck  to  you,  Al,  in  your  first  season  of  football ! 

Knowing  your  interest  in  the  game,  I thought  you  might 
like  to  hear  about  our  team.  Our  coach,  one  of  the  best  in 
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the  country,  has  some  mighty  good  ideas.  Right  now  we’re 
working  on  fundamentals  — blocking,  kicking,  passing,  and 
line  plays  — but  next  week  we  start  to  scrimmage.  Because 
the  coach  believes  in  learning  the  fundamentals  first,  we 
have  had  two  weeks’  practice  — hard  work,  too  — without 
any  contact  work.  He  says,  “Boys,  before  you  can  learn 
how  to  play  you  have  to  learn  what  to  play.” 

Our  first  game  is  next  Saturday,  September  21.  Why 
don’t  you  come  to  see  it  and  stay  all  night  with  me? 

By  the  way,  the  coach,  who  is  a fine  fellow,  said  he 
would  be  glad  to  answer  your  questions.  Address  Mr.  John 
Ray,  Collegiate  Institute,  Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan. 

Sincerely, 

Joe 

Practice  II.  Account  for  all  the  commas  in  the  follow- 
ing letter.  Write  the  letter  as  your  teacher  dictates  it. 

1265  Fifth  Avenue  South 
Lethbridge,  Alberta 
December  28,  19 — 

Dear  Clara, 

“Exactly  what  I’ve  wanted,”  I said  to  Mother  when  I 
opened  your  package  on  Christmas  Eve  and  found  the 
mittens.  Thank  you  ever,  ever,  ever,  and  ever  so  much. 

Christmases  are  always  fun,  but  this  one  has  been  the 
best  yet.  Perhaps  it’s  because  Aunt  Ellen  and  my  little 
cousin  Edna,  who  is  just  four  years  old,  came  on  from  Miami, 
Florida,  to  spend  several  weeks  with  us.  Having  lived  all 
her  life  in  the  South,  Edna  had  never  seen  snow.  At  first 
she  was  afraid  of  it,  but  now  she  wants  to  roll  in  it,  eat  it,  and 
wash  our  faces  with  it.  She’s  outside  now  helping  Jimmy 
and  David,  the  neighbor’s  twins,  to  make  a snow  man. 

I hope  you’ve  had  a good  holiday,  too.  A Happy  New 
Year  to  you  and  your  family. 

As  ever, 

Katherine 
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USING  THE  APOSTROPHE  FOR  CONTRACTIONS 

Practice  I.  Write  in  a column  the  contractions  in  the 
following  sentences.  Next  to  each  contraction  write 
the  complete  form.  Add  to  your  list  as  many  more 
contractions  as  you  can  think  of.  Be  able  to  tell  what 
letter  or  letters  are  omitted  in  each  case. 

It’s  too  bad  that  we  can’t  go  by  way  of  Brooks,  but  as 
there’s  construction  work  going  on,  we’ll  have  to  detour. 
Didn’t  you  see  the  sign? 

Practice  II.  Write  the  following  letter  from  dictation, 
supplying  the  heading : 

Dear  Elsie, 

We’ll  be  looking  for  you  Saturday.  Of  course  you’ll  be 
able  to  stay  two  weeks. 

Don’t  forget  your  bathing  suit,  and  you’d  better  bring  a 
tennis  racket,  too.  We’re  hoping  that  Uncle  John’s  court 
won’t  be  torn  up  yet.  He’s  intending  to  re-surface  it. 
Mother  says  she’ll  ask  him  if  he  can’t  wait  until  August 
to  do  it.  It’s  still  in  pretty  good  condition. 

Sincerely, 

Janet 

USING  CAPITALS  CORRECTLY 

Give  reasons  for  the  use  of  the  capitals  in  the  follow- 
ing letters.  Explain  also  why  the  italicized  words  are  not 
capitalized.  If  you  need  help,  refer  to  pages  418  to  420. 

498  Regent  Street 
Fredericton,  New  Brunswick 
September  28,  19 — 

Dear  Hal, 

Our  school  is  starting  a debating  society.  Would  you 
tell  us  some  of  the  things  you  do  in  the  Allerton  School? 
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We  thought  of  calling  our  club  the  Debating  Club,  or,  like 
yours,  Parliament.  What  officers  do  you  have  besides  a 
president,  a secretary,  and  a treasurer?  Must  the  members 
have  passed  certain  subjects,  such  as  English,  Canadian 
history,  or  civics? 

Since  we’re  planning  to  meet  on  Thursdays,  we’ll  probably 
have  to  skip  a meeting  the  second  week  in  November,  or  else 
hold  it  the  Wednesday  before  Remembrance  Day.  Do  you 
think  that’s  a good  plan?  If  we  can  manage  it,  we’d  like 
to  have  our  first  assembly  debate  right  after  Christmas,  and 
then  another  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Smith,  our  adviser,  suggested  that  we  read  the 
chapter  on  debate  in  Alice  E.  Craig’s  “The  Junior  Speech 
Arts.”  Do  you  know  of  any  other  books  on  public  speaking 
that  we  could  use? 

We’ll  be  grateful  for  any  ideas  you  can  pass  along. 

Sincerely, 

Ed 


Souris,  Manitoba 
August  10,  19 — 

Dear  Ruth, 

How  you  would  have  enjoyed  the  trip  I took  with  Mother 
and  Father  this  summer ! We  saw  everything : some  gipsy 
children  with  their  mothers,  a real  Japanese  princess,  the  king 
of  Siam,  who  was  on  his  way  east,  the  “Empress  of  Asia,” 
a submarine,  and  three  boats  from  the  United  States  Navy. 

We  started  west  a month  ago  last  Monday  (by  the  way, 
we  are  going  to  live  in  the  West  next  summer ) and  stayed 
at  Lake  Louise  the  first  night.  There  we  met  some  famous 
people,  among  whom  were  a judge  and  a senator  and  the 
president  of  one  of  our  railways. 
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Friday  we  arrived  in  Victoria  to  stay  for  six  days.  I wish 
you  could  have  seen  some  of  the  old  historical  documents 
in  the  Provincial  Library  in  the  Parliament  Buildings  there. 

If  you  come  to  see  us  next  summer,  you  too  might  see  all 
these  things. 

Lovingly, 

Anna 

USING  THE  POSSESSIVE  SINGULAR  OF  NOUNS 

Practice.  Notice  that  all  the  possessive  nouns  in  the 
following  paragraph  form  the  possessive  singular  by 
simply  adding  an  apostrophe  and  s : 

With  Frances's  help,  we  finally  got  Mr.  Adams's  car 
started  and  arrived  at  the  theatre  just  in  time.  We  were 
eager  to  see  Jane  Clemens,  who  played  the  mother-in-law’s 
part.  Tumultuous  applause  greeted  this  actress's  entrance. 
After  two  hours  we  left  the  theatre,  well  pleased  with  the 
evening's  entertainment. 

State  the  rule  for  forming  the  possessive  singular  of 
nouns. 

Test.  Write  the  following  letter  from  dictation  : 

1092  King  Street 
Hamilton,  Ontario 
August  1,  19 — 

Dear  Sylvia, 

I have  a job ! Dad's  fall  kept  him  out  of  work  for  two 
months ; so  I’m  earning  a little  at  Burns’s  Department  Store. 
Besides  increasing  the  family's  earnings,  it  certainly  is  im- 
proving your  chum's  manners.  The  customer's  pleasure 
comes  before  the  salesgirl's  rights  every  time.  Usually, 
however,  the  manager's  ideas  are  good.  The  store  hasn't 
lost  a patron's  account  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  a 
clerk's  work  for  years.  We  always  have  to  be  most 
courteous,  answering  every  customer's  questions  politely. 
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Whether  it’s  the  owner’s  daughter  or  a relief  worker’s  wife, 
we  have  to  show  her  everything  from  a baby’s  dish  to  a 
man’s  top  hat,  if  she  wants  to  see  them.  Shoppers  get 
their  dollar’s  worth  here,  too.  This  store’s  prices  are  the 
lowest  in  the  city. 

I have  a week’s  vacation  before  school.  If  my  brother’s 
vacation  comes  at  the  same  time,  we’ll  be  up  to  see  you 
— if  Ted’s  old  car  can  get  that  far.  (I  have  my  doubts.) 
Perhaps  we  can  borrow  Dad’s. 

Sincerely, 

Martha 

WRITING  POSSESSIVE  PRONOUNS  CORRECTLY 

Do  not  use  an  apostrophe  with  possessives  of  personal 
and  relative  pronouns. 

The  garden  is  ours.  Where  are  yours  ? 

Where  is  theirs  ? Its  color  is  brown. 

Whose  books  are  these? 

Distinguish  between  its,  meaning  of  it,  and  it’s,  meaning 
it  is. 

It's  the  strangest  flower  I’ve  ever  seen. 

Do  you  know  its  name? 

Practice.  Study  the  following  exercise  and  be  prepared 
to  write  it  from  dictation: 

1.  Whose  pen  is  this?  It’s  mine. 

2.  The  cat  sank  its  claws  into  my  arm. 

3.  You’ll  know  the  store  by  its  front,  which  is  red. 

4.  It’s  two  blocks  down. 

5.  Ours  are  in  the  bookcase,  but  I think  theirs  are  on  the 
desk. 

6.  I know  yours  by  its  green  cover. 

7.  Hers  may  be  larger,  but  yours  is  prettier. 

8.  Its  leaves  are  turning  yellow. 
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REVIEWING  PUNCTUATION  MARKS  AND  CAPITALS 

Test.  Copy  the  following  letter,  inserting  punctuation 
marks  and  capitals.  Give  reasons  for  your  changes. 

712  drummond  street 
montreal  quebec 
april  27  19 — 

dear  fred 

do  you  remember  rosie  the  trainers  pet  elephant  in 
“jumbo”  since  we  saw  “jumbo”  in  the  hippodrome  well 
never  be  able  to  resist  any  circus 

but  im  forgetting  the  elephant  last  Saturday  was  spring 
day  at  the  university  thats  the  last  big  play  day  on  the  univers- 
ity students  calendar  every  spring  theyve  had  a parade  and 
circus  to  celebrate  usually  its  very  silly  funny  and  noisy  but 
they  sometimes  have  something  worth  while  too  this  year 
it  was  rosie  believe  it  or  not  fred  our  elephant  was  here  and 
we  had  the  chance  wed  wanted  in  new  york  to  talk  to  her 
trainer  hes  an  interesting  person  whos  devoted  to  rosie  he 
didnt  talk  much  about  himself  but  hes  been  with  gipsy 
fortune-tellers  hungarian  trapeze  artists  wild  men  of  borneo 
and  the  rest  of  the  queer  circus  people  most  of  his  life  he 
told  us  a little  about  rosies  life  too 

shes  just  like  a sister  he  said  i wouldnt  part  with  rosie 
for  any  amount  of  money 

in  the  winter  they  used  to  live  in  one  of  the  southern  states 
depending  on  what  circus  they  were  with  in  the  spring 
theyd  start  northward  even  playing  in  Washington  where 
sometimes  the  president  and  senators  and  judges  would 
come  to  see  them  the  elephants  master  trained  her  to  bow 
to  important  people 

isnt  a circus  mans  life  exciting  fred  lets  travel  with  a circus 
some  summer  just  think  how  easy  it  would  be  then  to 
remember  geography  and  history 

your  friend 
ed 

J.  E.  A.— Ill  — 7 
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UNIT  III.  RUNNING  A CLUB 


Do  you  belong  to  any  clubs  or  to  any  other  organiza- 
tion, such  as  the  school  traffic  squad  or  the  editorial 
board  of  the  school  paper,  which,  like  a club,  is  con- 
ducted according  to  parliamentary  procedure? 

Your  teacher  will  take  a census  of  the  club  member- 
ships of  the  class.  When  she  has  found  how  many  belong 
to  the  clubs  named  in  the  following  list,  add  the  names 
of  any  other  clubs  to  which  you  belong. 


Boy  Scouts 

Camp  Fire  Girls 

Photography  Club 

Literary  Club 

Glee  Club 

Cooking  Club 

Sports  Club 

Nature  Lovers 

Home  Decorators 

The  traffic  squad 

The  home-room  club 

Current  Events  Club 

Church  clubs  and  organized 


Girl  Guides 
Rangers 
Hobby  Club 
Sewing  Club 
Hiking  Club 
Student  council 
Dramatic  Club 
Debating  Club 
Dance  Club 
School-paper  staff 
Science  Club 

Sunday-school  classes 


If  you  are  an  active  member  or  an  officer  of  any  of  these 
or  similar  clubs,  you  need  to  use  the  information  and 
skills  presented  in  this  unit.  Glance  through  it  to  see 
how  much  you  already  know.  If  most  of  the  members 
of  the  class  think  they  know  how  to  organize  a club,  to 
elect  officers,  to  make  motions,  to  put  them  to  a vote, 
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to  propose  amendments  to  them,  to  discuss  motions 
effectively,  and  to  frame  and  present  committee  reports, 
your  teacher  will  give  you  a chance  to  demonstrate  your 
ability.  If  you  succeed,  you  may  go  on  at  once  to  some 
other  activity. 

If  there  are  club  skills  which  you  still  have  to  learn, 
turn  your  class  into  a club  so  that  you  will  have  a labora- 
tory in  which  to  solve  your  parliamentary  problems. 
The  club  may  be  devoted  to  almost  anything  you  please 
— photography,  authors,  photoplays,  magazines,  cur- 
rent events,  better  speech,  civic  improvement,  radio, 
vocations,  travel,  science  — if  only  its  meetings  consist 
principally  of  business  and  speaking  programs  rather 
than  of  music,  dancing,  sewing,  or  other  physical  activity. 
Perhaps  you  will  wish  to  make  it  a parliamentary  club 
and,  if  you  have  time  for  programs,  hold  mock  sessions 
of  the  city  council,  the  provincial  legislature,  the  school 
board,  or  the  student  council. 

ORGANIZING  A CLUB 

THE  FIRST  MEETING 

I.  The  chairman  may  be  elected  by  the  class  or 
appointed  by  the  teacher. 

Chairman  {standing).  The  meeting  will  please  come  to 
order.  Helen  Lang,  will  you  please  act  as  temporary  secre- 
tary? It  is  the  purpose  of  this  meeting  to  decide  what  sort 
of  club  we  should  have.  Does  anyone  wish  to  make  a 
motion  ? 

Louise  {rising).  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  {standing  or  sitting).  Louise. 

(This  recognizes  Louise  as  having  the  floor.) 

Louise  {still  standing).  I move  that  we  form  a better- 
speech  club. 
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Henry  (- without  rising).  I second  the  motion. 

Chairman  (rising).  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  we 
form  a better-speech  club.  Is  there  any  discussion? 

(The  chairman  may  remain  seated  during  the  discussion.) 

Fred  (rising).  Mr.  Chairman. 

JOHN  (rising).  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  (recognizing  the  first  one  on  his  feet).  Fred. 

Fred.  I don't  think  a better-speech  club  will  appeal  to 
the  class  as  a whole.  One  group  of  boys  is  interested  in  radio, 
another  in  hobbies.  They  won't  want  to  take  part  in  a 
better-speech  club. 

Louise  (after  being  recognized).  A better-speech  club  will 
give  everyone  a chance  to  talk  about  the  thing  he’s  interested 
in.  One  week  we  can  have  an  aviation  program.  The  next 
week  the  group  that  is  interested  in  radio  can  speak  about 
that.  In  that  way,  everyone  will  be  satisfied. 

Chairman  (rising).  Is  there  any  further  discussion? 
If  not,  we  are  ready  to  vote.  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that 
we  form  a better-speech  club.  All  those  in  favor  say  “ Aye.” 
(The  majority  say  “Aye.”)  Those  opposed  say  “No.” 
(A  few  pupils  say  “No.”)  The  motion  is  carried.  Shall  we 
call  our  club  the  Better  Speech  Club,  or  do  you  wish  another 
name? 

Ted  (obtaining  the  floor).  I think  we  could  find  a more 
interesting  name. 

Chairman.  Are  there  any  suggestions? 

(A  pause) 

Ruth  (after  being  recognized).  Since  no  one  seems  to 
have  any  ideas,  I think  we  should  refer  the  matter  to  a com- 
mittee. I move  that  a committee  of  three  be  appointed  by 
the  chairman  to  bring  in  suggestions  for  a name  at  the 
next  meeting. 

Edna  (without  rising).  I second  the  motion. 

(The  motion  is  put  in  the  usual  manner,  after  which  the 
chairman  appoints  the  committee.) 
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Chairman.  Ruth,  will  you  please  act  as  chairman  of  the 
committee?  Edith  and  Carl,  will  you  please  serve  on  that 
committee? 

(If  no  chairman  is  named,  the  first  person  mentioned  is 
considered  the  chairman.) 

There  is  still  an  important  piece  of  business  that  needs  to 
be  settled  today.  We  need  a constitution.  Will  someone 
please  move  that  a committee  be  appointed  to  frame  a 
constitution  to  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting? 

(The  motion  is  made,  seconded,  and  carried  as  above  and 
the  committee  is  appointed.) 

Sally  ( obtaining  the  floor).  I move  to  adjourn. 

Bill  ( without  rising).  I second  the  motion. 

Chairman.  It  is  moved  and  seconded  to  adjourn.  All 
those  in  favor  say  “Aye.”  Those  opposed  say  “No.” 
( The  ayes  are  in  the  majority.)  The  meeting  is  adjourned. 

II.  How  much  parliamentary  procedure  do  you 
know?  Take  the  following  test,  filling  in  the  blanks 
orally  and  choosing  the  correct  answers  from  those 
given  in  parentheses: 

1.  The  chairman  calls  the  meeting  to  order  by  saying, 


2.  When  a member  wishes  to  gain  the  floor,  he and 


3.  The  chairman  recognizes  him  by 

4.  When  a member  seconds  a motion,  he  (rises,  does  not 
rise). 

5.  The  chairman  (stands,  sits,  may  stand  or  sit)  during 
a discussion. 

6.  The  chairman  (rises,  sits)  when  he  puts  a motion. 

7.  When  two  people  rise  to  speak,  the  chairman  recog- 
nizes the  one  

8.  Before  a motion  is  voted  on,  the  chairman  gives 

opportunity  for 
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9.  Before  the  chairman  can  appoint  a committee,  it  is 
necessary  for  a member  to 

10.  A motion  to  adjourn  (is,  is  not)  voted  upon. 

III.  In  the  club  meeting  reported  on  pages  84  to  86  the 
chairman  calls  for  a motion  to  appoint  a committee  to 
frame  a constitution,  but  the  actual  procedure  is  omitted. 
Fill  in  the  steps  that  are  omitted,  up  to  and  including  the 
appointment  of  the  committee. 

FRAMING  THE  CONSTITUTION 

Why  does  a club  need  a constitution?  The  various 
provisions  of  the  constitution  are  known  as  articles. 
What  are  some  of  the  articles  that  you  think  would  be 
necessary  in  a constitution  for  your  club? 

What  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  members  of  a club 
toward  the  constitution? 

The  committee  appointed  to  frame  a constitution  will 
find  a model  to  follow  in  one  of  the  books  on  parlia- 
mentary procedure  given  on  page  122. 

When  the  chairman  of  the  committee  presents  the  con- 
stitution to  the  club,  do  you  think  it  will  be  better  to 
read  the  constitution  as  a whole  or  article  by  article? 
How  is  the  constitution  adopted? 

After  the  constitution  has  been  adopted,  a good  copy 
should  be  made  and  each  member  should  sign  it. 

THE  SECOND  MEETING 

Before  you  hold  your  second  meeting,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  you  to  have  information  on  the  four  topics 
on  page  88.  Divide  the  class  into  four  groups,  each 
of  which  will  investigate  and  bring  to  class  information 
on  the  subject  assigned.  Consult  the  books  listed  on 
page  122. 
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I.  The  order  of  business 

What  comes  first  in  the  meeting?  Bring  to  class  an 
order  of  business  suitable  for  your  club.  Where  should 
provision  be  made  for  the  order  of  business? 

II.  The  minutes 

What  does  the  president  say  after  the  minutes  have 
been  read? 

If  the  secretary  has  made  an  error  in  reporting,  who 
calls  attention  to  it?  What  does  the  president  say 
then? 

Demonstrate  both  situations  to  the  class. 

If  the  secretary  is  absent,  what  is  the  proper  pro- 
cedure ? 

III.  The  officers 

What  officers  will  your  club  need  ? What  other  officers 
does  a club  often  have?  Tell  what  sort  of  person  you 
think  should  be  chosen  for  each  office.  What  are  the 
duties  of  each  officer? 

How  does  the  chairman  refer  to  himself?  Does  the 
chairman  vote?  May  he  make,  second,  or  discuss  a 
motion  while  presiding? 

IV.  Election  of  officers 

How  may  candidates  for  office  be  nominated?  Is  a 
nomination  seconded?  How  are  nominations  closed? 

In  what  different  ways  may  a vote  be  taken  ? Where 
is  provision  made  for  the  method  of  election? 

How  many  votes  are  necessary  to  elect  an  officer? 
Who  appoints  the  tellers?  How  many  are  there? 
What  do  they  do? 

Run  through  the  election  of  one  officer  to  demonstrate 
the  correct  procedure. 
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CLUB  PROGRAMS 

PLANNING  A PROGRAM  FOR  A SERIES  OF  MEETINGS 

I.  Many  organizations  plan  all  their  meetings  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  and  publish  a printed  program, 
which  is  distributed  to  their  mem- 
bers. If  your  mother  or  your  father 
belongs  to  such  an  organization, 
bring  a program  to  show  to  your 
classmates. 

II.  Would  it  be  advisable  for 
your  club  to  plan  its  program  for 
the  whole  year?  List  reasons  for 
and  against  such  a proposal.  Bring 
them  to  class  for  discussion. 

How  far  ahead  should  the  program  be  planned  — one 
meeting?  two  meetings?  four  meetings?  Why? 

III.  Bring  to  class  the  program  for  eight  consecutive 
meetings  of  some  club  to  which  you  or  one  of  your  friends 
belongs.  (See  the  secretary  for  a record  of  the  programs.) 
You  need  not  list  the  individual  numbers  that  made  up 
the  program  for  each  meeting,  but  tell  merely  what  the 
meeting  as  a whole  was  about ; for  instance,  October  1, 
Initiation  of  new  members;  October  15,  “ Legends  of 
the  Rhine,”  told  by  various  club  members ; October  29, 
“ Highways  and  By-ways  of  Germany,”  a talk  by 
Mr.  George  Helder,  and  so  forth. 

Several  of  the  programs  may  be  placed  on  the  bulletin 
board.1  Discuss  them,  using  the  guides  on  page  90. 

1 If  there  is  no  bulletin  board  in  the  classroom,  fifteen  minutes’  work 
and  a dollar  and  a half  will  provide  one.  A six-foot  by  four-foot  piece  of 
masonite  or  celotex  may  have  two  half-inch  bolts  put  through  it  near  the 
top.  Wire  from  these  bolts  may  be  attached  to  hooks  on  the  picture 
molding  or  on  the  top  molding  of  the  blackboard. 
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Guides  for  Club  Programs 

1.  The  programs  should  be  instructive. 

2.  The  subjects  should  appeal  to  a wide  variety  of 
interests. 

3.  The  programs  should  afford  opportunity  for  many 
people  to  participate. 

4.  The  programs  should  be  varied  in  form  — for  in- 
stance, outside  speakers,  plays,  demonstrations, 
and  so  forth. 

5.  The  programs  should  be  entertaining. 


IV.  This  is  the  program  submitted  by  the  Program 
Committee  of  the  Garden  Club.  Notice  that  for  the 
month  of  November  a single  theme,  house  plants,  was 
chosen,  and  that  each  meeting  develops  that  topic. 
Judge  the  program  by  the  guides  above. 

November  6.  Satisfactory  House  Plants : talks  by 

members,  who  will  exhibit  some  of  their  own  plants 

November  13.  A visit  to  Ward’s  greenhouse,  with  an 
informal  talk  by  the  florist 

November  20.  The  Care  of  House  Plants : talks  by  mem- 
bers 

November  27.  “ Cactus  Gardens” : a talk  by  Mrs.  Henry 

Thorpe 

December  4.  Arranging  Winter  Bouquets:  demonstra- 
tions by  various  club  members 

December  11.  Club  party:  games,  music,  refreshments 

December  18.  How  Some  Flowers  Got  Their  Names: 
stories  told  by  club  members 

January  8.  Joint  meeting  with  the  Science  Club : showing 
of  films 

January  15.  “The  Flower  Shop”:  a play  presented  in 
assembly 
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V.  Appoint  yourself  an  Investigation  Committee  of 
one  to  find  out  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  members  of 
a club  to  which  you  belong.  You  might  prepare  first  a 
list  of  questions,  such  as,  “Do  you  like  musical  programs? 
talks  ?”  and  so  forth.  When  you  know  what  the 
members  are  interested  in,  plan  a program  for  at  least 
eight  meetings.  Test  your  program  by  the  guides  given 
on  page  90.  Revise  your  program  if  you  can  improve  it, 
and  save  it  until  the  Program  Committee  is  appointed. 

VI.  Empower  your  club  president  to  appoint  a Program 
Committee  to  arrange  a series  of  programs  for  whatever 
length  of  time  the  group  decides.  Hold  a discussion  in 
order  to  give  the  committee  some  idea  of  the  sorts  of  pro- 
grams the  club  would  like.  The  other  members  may  form 
sub-committees  of  five  or  six  people,  each  group  to  frame 
a program  to  submit  to  the  Program  Committee,  which 
will  choose  the  best  one. 

PLANNING  A PROGRAM  FOR  A SINGLE  MEETING 

I.  After  the  program  for  a series  of  meetings  has  been 
determined,  the  president  will  appoint  committees  to 
plan  in  detail  each  meeting. 

II.  Hold  a brief  discussion  of  the  following  questions. 
Can  you  do  it  in  five  minutes? 

1.  How  far  in  advance  should  program  committees  .be 
appointed  ? 

2.  How  far  in  advance  of  the  meeting  should  members 
be  notified  of  their  parts? 

3.  What  is  the  responsibility  of  each  member  of  the 
class  as  far  as  the  program  is  concerned? 

4.  For  what  reasons  may  a member  be  excused  from 
participation? 
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III.  Can  you  use  the  guides  on  page  90  to  judge  the 
program  of  a class  meeting?  Which  items  would  you 
change?  Can  you  suggest  any  additional  guides? 

PLATFORM  CONDUCT  FOR  PROGRAM  SPEAKERS 

I.  Because  Dorothy  Brown’s  mother  knew  many  in- 
teresting things  about  the  birds  in  the  community,  the 
Better  Speech  Club  asked  her  to  talk  at  one  of  their 
meetings.  She  got  there  just  on  time,  but  Winifred 
Glass  and  Roy  Post,  who  were  also  speaking  on  the 
program,  were  already  seated  on  the  platform.  Some 
member  of  the  club  saw  Mrs.  Brown  standing  at  the  back 
of  the  room  and  told  her  to  go  up  where  the  speakers 
were.  This  she  did.  Winifred  and  Roy  saw  her  coming 
and  motioned  for  her  to  take  a chair  near  where  they 
were  sitting.  Mrs.  Brown  seemed  slightly  irritated.  Do 
you  think  she  had  reason  to  be?  Explain  your  reason  in 
detail.  Tell  how  you  would  have  managed  the  situation. 

II.  Three  girls  from  the  Hobby  Club  went  to  speak  in 
the  East  Side  School  assembly.  They  were  to  talk 
on  hobbies  for  girls,  and  there  were  three  boys  who  were 
to  talk  on  hobbies  for  boys.  A faculty  member  in  the 
audience  commended  them  for  their  fine  program.  She 
added  that  she  liked  particularly  the  way  the  students 
came  to  the  platform  and  conducted  themselves  while 
they  were  there. 

Write  a description  of  their  conduct  on  the  platform. 
The  following  questions  may  help: 

Who  came  in  first  — the  girls  or  the  boys? 

Who  sat  down  first? 

Did  each  person  sit  as  soon  as  he  got  to  his  chair? 

At  the  close  of  the  program,  in  what  order  did  the 
speakers  leave  the  platform? 
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III.  Ruth  Deeds  had  arranged  the  program  for 
Mother’s  Day.  Each  club  member  had  brought  his 
mother  as  his  guest.  Ruth  had  asked  three  students  to 
speak,  and  she  had  them  sit  with  her  on  the  platform. 
After  a short  introduction  about  the  occasion,  Ruth  told 
why  Earle  Marks  had  been  chosen  to  read  a story.  Then 
she  stepped  to  one  side  and  announced,  “Earle  Marks.” 


Earle  went  forward  and  started  to  read  without  saying 
anything  to  Ruth.  This  left  Ruth  standing  there  for  a 
moment  waiting,  and  some  members  of  the  club  giggled. 
Ruth  was  disappointed.  She  said  it  spoiled  her  whole 
program.  Earle  said  he  couldn’t  help  it,  that  Ruth 
should  have  sat  down  sooner.  Where  did  the  trouble  lie? 

IV.  The  Athletic  Club  was  to  present  a cup  to  the 
members  of  the  football  squad.  All  the  players  sat  on 
the  platform  during  the  program.  John  Bram  was 
nervous,  but  he  didn’t  want  his  friends  to  know  it.  So 
he  slouched  down  in  his  chair  in  a very  careless  position 
and  put  his  right  foot  on  his  left  knee.  Then  he  moved 
about  a great  deal.  Although  Dan  Topp  felt  nervous, 
too,  he  sat  straight,  with  both  feet  on  the  floor,  and 
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moved  very  little.  The  people  in  the  audience  guessed 
at  once  that  one  boy  was  ill  at  ease.  They  were  surprised 
when  the  other  boy  said  that  he,  too,  was  afraid.  Which 
boy  appeared  nervous  and  which  one  seemed  to  be  at 
ease?  On  what  do  you  base  your  opinion? 

V.  Red  Collins  was  chosen  to  accept  the  cup  for  the 
football  players.  When  called  upon,  he  made  for  the 
speakers’  stand  at  once.  When  he  leaned  on  the  stand  he 
felt  more  comfortable , but  to  the  audience  he  looked  more 
uncomfortable.  He  thought  he  could  hide  his  embarrass- 
ment further  by  putting  first  one  foot  and  then  the  other 
on  the  legs  of  the  stand.  He  also  put  his  hands  in  and 
out  of  his  pockets  a number  of  times.  These  movements 
gave  him  something  to  do  all  the  time.  He  was  very  much 
surprised  when  his  friends  teased  him  about  his  nervous- 
ness. He  had  not  covered  it  up  so  well  as  he  thought. 

George  Reed,  who  was  presenting  the  cup,  tried  to  over- 
come his  embarrassment  by  thinking  about  what  he  was 
going  to  say.  He  thought  about  how  much  the  football 
boys  had  done  for  the  school,  and  he  forgot  his  fear. 
Afterwards  he  could  not  remember  how  he  had  stood, 
and  when  he  asked  his  friends  in  the  audience,  they  did 
not  remember  either. 

Whose  standing  position  was  better  — Red’s  or 
George’s?  How  do  you  know?  Should  the  position  call 
attention  to  the  speaker  or  to  the  speech?  What  did 
the  audience  remember  about  Red’s  performance  ? What 
did  they  remember  about  George’s? 

GUIDES  FOR  PLATFORM  CONDUCT 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  but  one  rule  to  use  as  a 
guide  in  determining  all  platform  conduct:  Be  more 
considerate  of  others  than  you  are  of  yourself. 
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Answer  the  following  questions  by  applying  this  rule. 

Show  how  consideration  is  shown  in  each  case. 

1.  Where  shall  the  committee  chairman  stand  when 
giving  his  report? 

2.  When  persons  of  noticeably  different  ages  are  speak- 
ing on  the  same  program,  who  should  go  to  the  plat- 
form first?  Who  should  be  seated  first? 

3.  If  a boy  is  waiting  to  speak,  should  he  see  that  all 
girls  are  seated  before  he  sits  down? 

4.  Assume  that  you  are  fourteen  years  old.  Name  the 
persons  in  the  following  list  who  should  precede  you 
to  their  places  on  the  platform.  Remember  that  the 
answers  will  not  be  the  same  for  boys  and  girls. 


Your  mother 
Adviser  for  girls 
A high-school  girl  of  14 
A high-school  boy  of  14 
The  premier  of  your  province 
5. 


A football  player  of  18 
A senior  girl  of  18 
A Great  War  veteran 
Your  English  teacher  (woman) 
Your  science  teacher  (man) 
As  chairman  of  a program,  how  do  you  let  a speaker 
know  that  you  have  given  the  '‘platform"  to  him? 

6.  If  you  are  a speaker,  how  do  you  accept  the  “ platform  ” 
from  the  chairman? 

7.  Describe  and  demonstrate  an  acceptable  sitting  posi- 
tion for  a person  who  is  waiting  for  his  turn  to  speak. 

8.  What  is  a poised  and  comfortable  standing  position 
for  a speaker?  Describe  and  demonstrate. 

9.  How  can  you  use  the  bodily  skills  gained  in  Unit  I to 
help  you  convey  your  message  to  your  audience? 


EXPLAINING  HOW  TO  PLAY  A GAME 

After  Jeff  had  played  Partner  Relay  at  a scout  meeting, 
he  decided  it  was  just  the  game  to  use  as  a “starter"  at  the 
Sports  Club  party.  Since  he  was  the  only  one  who  knew 
the  game,  he  had  to  explain  it  to  the  rest.  He  sketched 
a simple  diagram  on  the  board  as  he  spoke. 
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To  play  Partner  Relay  you  mark  two  lines,  a starting  line 
and  a goal  line,  about  thirty  feet  apart.  The  players,  in 
pairs  with  arms  locked,  line  up  in  two  or  more  files  of  equal 
length  behind  the  starting  line.  At  the  signal  the  first 
couple  in  each  file  starts  walking  as  fast  as  possible  toward 
the  goal  line,  keeping  inner  elbows  hooked.  Each  time 
the  leader  blows  his  whistle,  the  couples  stop,  make  a com- 
plete turn  at  that  spot,  and  continue.  At  the  goal  line 
they  turn  back  to  the  starting  line,  where  they  touch  off  the 
next  couple,  who  repeat  the  play.  The  first  file  to  finish 
wins  the  game. 


Do  you  think  you  could  play  the  game  after  hearing 
Jeff’s  explanation  ? In  what  way  does  the  diagram  help  ? 

Prepare  to  teach  a game  to  the  class,  using  a diagram 
if  it  will  be  helpful.  Choose  a fairly  simple  game.  Why 
would  it  be  unwise  to  select  baseball  or  basketball  ? Per- 
haps you  know  one  of  these  games: 


Farmyard 
Dodge  Ball 
Dumb  Crambo 
Going  to  Jerusalem 
Forcing  the  City  Gates 


Bingo 

Gossip 

Buzz 

Spinning  the  Platter 
Drop  the  Handkerchief 


Use  the  guides  on  page  97  in  preparing  the  explanation. 
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Guides  for  Explaining  Games 

1.  Be  sure  you  know  the  game  thoroughly. 

2.  Include  all  necessary  facts  and  directions. 

3.  Omit  all  unnecessary  details. 

4.  Explain  step  by  step  and  in  order. 

5.  Use  a diagram  if  it  will  help  to  make  the  explana- 
tion clear. 

6.  Use  terms  that  everyone  can  understand. 


CARRYING  ON  CLUB  BUSINESS 

If  your  father  were  a member  of  the  school  board 
which  controls  your  school,  are  there  any  changes  you 
would  seriously  ask  him  to  consider?  Are  there  enough 
seats  for  all  the  pupils,  enough  drinking  fountains,  and 
satisfactory  textbooks?  Does  the  school  library  contain 
the  reference  books  needed  for  social  studies  and  science? 
Is  there  adequate  laboratory  and  shop  equipment  ? Have 
you  band  instruments,  plenty  of  good  fiction,  a sound- 
motion-picture  projector,  and  a playground?  Is  there 
a cafeteria  or  a lunch  room  large  enough  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  whole  school? 

Tomorrow  a mock  school  board  of  from  seven  to  eleven 
members  will  be  organized  in  your  class  and  will  conduct 
a meeting.  Its  members  will  make  any  proposals  they 
think  the  real  school  board  ought  to  consider  and  will 
discuss  these  and  vote  upon  them.  The  remainder  of 
the  class  will  be  citizens  attending  the  board  meeting; 
or,  if  they  wish  and  the  teacher  thinks  it  wise,  they 
may  divide  into  other  boards  and  meet  in  other  corners 
of  the  room.  Between  now  and  tomorrow  decide  what 
your  policies  will  be  when  you  are  on  the  board. 

i.  E.  A.  — III  — 8 
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MOTIONS,  DISCUSSIONS,  AND  AMENDMENTS 

To  take  part  in  such  a meeting  you  will  need  to  know 
(1)  how  to  make  a motion,  (2)  how  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  someone  else's  motion,  and  (3)  how  to  discuss 
a motion  so  as  to  persuade  others  to  vote  as  you  do. 

If  you  think  you  know  how  to  make  a motion,  write  out 
what  you  would  say  in  proposing  that  the  midwinter 
vacation  begin  on  December  20.  Test  your  motion  by 
the  guides  on  page  99. 

If  you  think  you  know  how  to  propose  an  amendment, 
write  out  what  you  would  say  if  you  wanted  the  motion 
about  the  midwinter  vacation  to  include  its  length  or 
the  time  when  it  should  end.  Compare  what  you  have 
written  with  the  amendment  procedure  on  pages  101 
and  102. 

If  you  think  you  know  how  to  discuss  a motion  to  win 
votes,  suppose  you  find  that  some  members  of  the  board 
think  the  midwinter  vacation  ought  not  to  start  until 
December  24.  Write  out  what  you  would  say  in  the 
debate  on  your  motion.  Compare  what  you  have 
written  with  the  speech  on  page  100  and  test  it  by  the 
guides  on  page  101. 

Framing  Motions 

When  you  wish  to  present  a bit  of  new  business  to  the 
club,  you  put  it  in  the  form  of  a motion.  Have  you 
mastered  the  proper  form  for  presenting  motions? 

I.  Judge  the  following  motions  by  the  guides  on  page 
99.  Rephrase  those  motions  that  need  re-statement. 

1.  I think  it’s  about  time  this  club  had  a picnic.  Til 
make  that  a motion. 

2.  I move  that  the  secretary  write  a letter  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Bruce  for  the  talk  he  gave  at  our  last  club  meeting. 
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3.  I move  that  we  hold  our  next  meeting  in  the  assembly 
hall  and  that  we  invite  the  members  of  the  Debating 
Club  to  attend  it. 

4.  I move  that  we  set  a date  for  our  play  immediately. 
If  we  don’t  get  busy  and  sign  up  for  the  auditorium, 
there  won’t  be  an  open  date  left.  I hear  the  Glee 
Club  had  difficulty  in  finding  a suitable  night.  How 
about  the  25th  of  April? 

5.  I move  that  the  president  appoint  a committee. 


Guides  for  Framing  a Motion 

1.  The  motion  should  begin:  “1  move  that”  or  “I 
move  to.” 

2.  It  should  be  expressed  in  one  brief  sentence. 

3.  It  should  contain  only  one  item  of  business. 

4.  It  must  contain  all  necessary  details. 

5.  It  must  be  clear. 


II.  Write  five  original  motions.  Test  them  by  the 
guides  given  above. 


Debating  Motions 

I.  Why  is  the  debate  that  follows  the  making  of  a 
motion  very  important?  In  what  spirit  should  it  be 
carried  on? 

In  what  respects  is  the  following  discussion  good? 
In  what  respects  is  it  poor? 

In  the  Current  Events  Club,  James  has  just  made  a motion 
to  purchase  a manual  of  parliamentary  practice  in  order  to 
settle  questions  of  procedure  arising  in  the  course  of  meetings. 
The  following  debate  takes  place. 

Paul.  That’s  a poor  idea.  We  know  enough  about  con- 
ducting meetings. 
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Maxine.  I think  James  is  right.  We  ought  to  have  a 
manual. 

Irving.  That’s  what  you  think!  How  about  the  one 
in  the  library?  We  can  use  that. 

James.  It’s  true  that  the  library  has  a copy,  in  fact, 
several  copies.  But  we  can’t  depend  on  getting  those,  for 
too  many  people  use  them.  Last  week,  for  instance,  when 
we  wanted  to  find  out  how  to  make  a change  in  a motion, 
there  wasn’t  a copy  around.  How  are  we  going  to  settle 
questions  of  parliamentary  procedure  unless  we  have  a man- 
ual on  hand  ? How  can  we  learn  to  conduct  meetings  prop- 
erly? Let’s  buy  a manual! 


II.  Draw  up  a set  of  rules  for  debating  motions. 

III.  Think  of  a motion  that  can  be  appropriately 
brought  up  at  your  next  club  meeting  — that  the  club 
invite  guests  to  its  next  program,  that  at  the  next  meeting 
every  member  answer  roll  call  by  giving  a quotation 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  that  the  next  program  be 
based  on  a certain  topic,  or  that  action  on  any  other 
matter  be  taken.  Plan  carefully  what  you  are  going 
to  say  in  support  of  the  motion.  Let  the  guides  drawn 
up  by  the  class  help  you.  Are  there  any  additional  ones 
in  the  list  on  page  101? 
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Guides  for  Debating  Motions 

1.  Make  a single  point. 

2.  Support  your  point  by  illustrations  or  convincing 
facts. 

3.  Close  your  remarks  with  a strong  sentence  — often 
with  an  exclamation. 

4.  Avoid  personal  remarks. 


IV.  Make  a list  of  important  questions  relating  to  the 
community  in  which  you  live,  such  as  questions  on 
garbage  disposal,  pure  drinking  water,  milk  inspection, 
street  improvements,  and  so  forth.  Let  the  class  divide 
into  city  councils  and  select  different  questions  for 
discussion.  One  member  in  each  council  may  report  the 
decision  reached  by  the  members,  giving  a summary  and 
a criticism  of  the  discussion. 

Securing  a Change  in  Someone  Else’s  Proposal 

I.  The  Zodiac  Club  was  discussing  means  of  raising 
money  to  pay  for  the  club  picture  in  the  annual.  There 
was  a motion  before  the  house  that  the  club  hold  an  ice- 
cream sale,  but  many  members  objected  because  other 
clubs  had  recently  held  similar  sales.  They  suggested 
that  fudge  bars  be  sold  instead.  Ted  said  he  had  many 
friends  who  wouldn’t  look  at  a fudge  bar,  but  who  would 
eat  ice-cream  a dozen  times  a day.  “ Why  not  sell  both  ? ” 
suggested  Louise.  Since  there  was  a motion  before  the 
house  to  hold  an  ice-cream  sale,  however,  Louise  could 
not  make  a new  one.  This  is  what  she  did : 

Louise.  I move  to  amend  the  motion  before  the  house 
by  inserting  ‘'and  fudge  bar”  after  “ice-cream.” 

Henry.  I second  the  motion. 
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Chairman.  It  is  moved  and  seconded  to  amend  the 
motion  by  inserting  “and  fudge-bar”  after  “ice-cream.” 
Is  there  any  discussion?  If  not,  all  those  in  favor  say 
“Aye.”  Opposed,  “No.”  The  motion  is  carried.  The 
question  is  now  on  the  motion  as  amended,  which  is  as 
follows : That  this  club  hold  an  ice-cream  and  fudge-bar  sale 
to  defray  the  cost  of  a club  picture  in  the  annual.  Is  there 
any  discussion? 

(The  voting  continues  in  the  usual  fashion.) 

II.  This  method  of  changing  a motion  is  called  amend- 
ing by  inserting.  Consult  a hand-book  of  parliamentary 
practice  and  find  two  other  ways  in  which  motions  may 
be  amended.  Frame  three  motions  and  change  them 
to  illustrate  the  three  ways  of  amending  motions. 

III.  Different  members  may  take  turns  acting  as  chair- 
man to  put  the  following  amendments  to  a vote.  Judge 
them  by  the  guides  for  amendments  on  page  103. 

Amend  these  motions  by  inserting  or  adding  words: 

1.  I move  that  the  club  invite  Mr.  Cox  to  the  meeting. 

2.  I move  that  we  send  flowers  to  Miss  Scott. 

3.  I move  that  we  purchase  a book  for  the  library. 

Amend  these  motions  by  substituting  a word,  a phrase, 
or  a clause  for  some  part: 

4.  I move  that  our  picnic  be  held  on  Friday,  May  23. 

5.  I move  that  we  contribute  five  dollars  from  the  class 
treasury  to  the  Welfare  Fund. 

6.  I move  that  the  class  visit  the  art  exhibit  next  Friday. 

Amend  these  motions  by  striking  out  a word  or  words : 

7.  I move  that  the  club  hold  a sale  of  home-made  candy 
to  raise  money  for  . . . 

8.  I move  that  each  member  contribute  two  new  magazines 
to  . . . 

9.  I move  that  the  dub  invite  parents  and  friends  to  . . . 
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Guides  for  Amending  Motions 

1.  The  amendment  should  be  closely  connected  with 
the  original  motion. 

2.  The  amendment  should  give  the  exact  words  to 
be  inserted,  omitted,  or  substituted. 

3.  It  should  state  the  exact  place  where  words  are 
to  be  inserted,  omitted,  or  substituted. 

4.  The  chairman  should  repeat  the  amendment  before 
calling  for  a vote  on  the  amendment. 

5.  The  chairman  should  state  the  motion  as  amended 
before  calling  for  a vote  on  it. 


RECORDING  THE  MINUTES  OF  A CLUB  MEETING 

The  duty  of  the  secretary  is  mainly  to  record 
what  is  done  by  the  assembly,  and  not  what  is  said 
by  the  members. 

Henry  M.  Robert 

I.  Read  the  following  minutes  of  a club  meeting  care- 
fully and  then  make  a list  of  the  things  that  must  be 
included  in  the  minutes.  Consult  a manual  of  parlia- 
mentary practice  to  see  whether  you  have  included 
everything. 

April  10,  19— 

A regular  meeting  of  the  Zodiac  Club  on  April  10,  19 — , 
was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at  two  o’clock.  The 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Alfred  Stone  moved  as  follows : “ That  the  club  have  its 
picture  in  the  annual  this  year.”  Motion  carried. 

Martha  Fetter  made  the  following  motion:  “That  this 
club  hold  an  ice-cream  sale  to  defray  the  cost  of  a club  pic- 
ture in  the  annual.” 
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Louise  Johnson  moved : “ That  the  motion  be  amended 
by  inserting  ‘ and  fudge-bar  ’ after  ‘ ice-cream.’  ” Amend- 
ment carried. 

The  motion  was  carried  as  amended. 

The  Program  Committee  presented  three  speakers,  who 
gave  talks  as  follows: 

Ruth  Ryan:  “A  Visit  to  the  Dominion  Observatory” 

Jack  Phillips:  “A  New  Star?” 

Ross  Glaser:  “ Watching  the  April  Skies” 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  three  fifteen  o’clock. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Rose  Mayor,  Secretary 

II.  Discuss  the  minutes,  answering  the  following 
questions : 

1.  In  what  person  are  minutes  always  written  — first  or 
third?  Is  it  ever  permissible  for  the  secretary  to  give 
his  opinion  in  the  minutes? 

2.  In  what  order  should  events  be  given? 

3.  In  the  minutes  given  above,  what  three  things  does 
the  secretary  give  about  motions?  Notice  that  the 
amendment  to  the  second  motion  is  given. 

4.  Did  Rose  summarize  the  discussion  of  motions?  Why 
not? 

5.  Should  the  secretary  have  summarized  the  talks  on 
the  program? 

6.  Why  should  minutes  be  signed? 

7.  What  do  you  think  of  signing  the  minutes  like  this? 

This  is  what  happened,  according  to 

Mary  Jones, 

Recording  Secretary 

8.  Why  is  there  only  one  possible  complimentary  close 
(Respectfully  submitted)  for  minutes,  when  there  are 
many  which  are  equally  correct  for  a friendly  letter? 
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9.  A temporary  secretary,  serving  for  the  officer  who  is 
absent  or  sick,  signs  his  own  name  and  under  it  writes 
the  words,  “ Temporary  Secretary,  acting  for  John 
Judd.”  Why  is  all  this  information  necessary? 

III.  Rewrite  the  following  minutes  correctly,  supplying 
any  items  that  have  been  omitted : 

I watched  the  president  call  the  meeting  to  order.  Then 
she  asked  me  to  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting.  I 
understand  that  these  were  approved  as  read. 

Then  a motion  was  made  about  having  an  initiation  cere- 
mony in  this  club,  which  I consider  most  important.  As  you 
all  know,  sometimes  we  have  one  and  sometimes  we  haven’t, 
which  isn’t  quite  fair,  do  you  think?  There  were  a lot  of 
people  against  having  an  initiation  ceremony. 

Before  that  someone  made  a motion  that  our  next  program 
be  about  birds,  and  a committee  was  appointed. 

The  meeting  broke  up  pretty  late. 

Katie  Holmes 

IV.  At  the  next  meeting  of  your  class  club,  keep  a 
record  of  the  proceedings  and  write  the  minutes  just  as 
though  you  were  secretary.  Use  the  check  list  that  you 
compiled  in  exercise  I,  page  103,  to  make  sure  you  have 
omitted  nothing. 

COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

Helping  to  Frame' a Committee  Report 

I.  The  Hobby  Club,  which  had  lost  many  students  by 
graduation  in  June,  found  in  the  fall  that  it  was  not 
attracting  new  members.  A committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  problem  and  to  make  recommendations. 

At  the  call  of  the  chairman  the  committee  met,  and  the 
discussion  on  page  106  took  place.  Read  it  carefully; 
then  judge  it  by  the  guides  on  page  107, 
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Ronald  ( the  chairman).  Well,  I guess  it’s  up  to  us  to 
find  some  way  of  keeping  the  Hobby  Club  alive.  Anybody 
have  any  bright  ideas? 

Sid.  Sure.  Lower  the  dues.  That  always  works.  You’ll 
have  people  flocking  to  this  club  — won’t  be  able  to  keep 
them  away.  I wouldn’t  mind  paying  less  myself.  How 
about  you,  Ronny? 

Alice.  Yes,  isn’t  that  a smart  idea?  I suppose  you’ll 
go  around  putting  up  posters  saying,  “Join  our  club.  It 
costs  less.”  Besides,  we  need  every  cent  of  dues  to  keep  the 
club  going.  Last  June  we  finished  the  year  with  just  a little 
bit  of  money  left  in  the  treasury. 

Ronald.  Let’s  not  talk  about  dues.  Nobody  joins  a 
club  because  dues  cost  five  cents  more  or  less.  They  join 
because  they’re  interested  in  what  the  club’s  doing.  How 
can  we  get  them  interested? 

Alice.  We  could  put  on  a hobby  exhibit  at  one  of  our 
meetings. 

Sid.  Yes,  but  how  are  you  going  to  get  people  there? 

Ronald.  We  could  get  Clem  to  make  some  posters  for 
us.  He’s  always  willing. 

Sid.  You  bet  he  is.  Say,  did  you  see  that  slick  poster 
he  made  for  the  Scoop  ? The  letters  are  all  cut  out  of  cork. 
That  boy  has  ideas. 

Alice.  He’s  working  on  one  now  for  the  Dramatic  Club. 
I wish  I could  draw  like  that. 

Ronald.  Well,  let’s  get  back  to  our  business.  We  still 
have  a report  to  make  out.  What  else  is  there  besides  an 
exhibit  and  posters? 

Sid.  To  make  sure  that  we  have  an  audience,  why 
couldn’t  everyone  bring  at  least  one  guest  to  the  exhibit? 

Ronald.  Great!  Let’s  get  all  this  down  on  paper  be- 
fore we  forget  it. 

II.  Keep  in  mind  the  guides  on  page  107  the  next  time 
you  attend  a committee  meeting. 
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Guides  for  Committee  Meetings 

1.  Work  for  the  general  good. 

2.  Avoid  personal  remarks. 

3.  Keep  to  the  business  in  hand. 

4.  Discover  as  soon  as  possible  the  issues  which  will 

determine  the  report. 


III.  What  business  in  your  club  needs  to  be  referred 
to  a committee?  Instead  of  appointing  one  committee, 
let  the  chairman  divide  the  class  into  a number  of  com- 
mittees, each  one  of  which  will  discuss  the  question  and 
frame  a report.  At  the  end  of  twenty-five  minutes 
have  the  committee  reports  submitted  and  let  the  class 
decide  on  the  best  one. 

IV.  Form  committees  to  discuss  such  questions  as 
the  following.  The  chairman  of  each  committee  will 
report  the  findings  to  the  club.  Modify  the  situations 
in  any  way  to  suit  conditions  in  your  own  school. 

1.  The  Woodford  School  has  a good  six-page  mimeo- 
graphed school  paper,  issued  monthly,  which  sells 
for  five  cents.  The  money  derived  from  sales  pays 
for  the  paper  and  other  incidental  expenses.  The 
school  takes  care  of  the  mimeographing.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  editorial  board  think  the  school  should 
have  a printed  paper  supported  mainly  by  advertis- 
ing, as  the  Walden  School  has.  Discuss  the  matter 
and  make  recommendations. 

2.  The  faculty  Assembly  Committee  has  asked  the 
pupils  of  the  school  to  indicate  whether  they  prefer 
to  have  pupil-participation  or  outside-speaker  assem- 
blies. Consider  the  question  and  prepare  a report. 

3.  The  Brandon  Central  School,  attended  by  many  rural 
children  who  are  transported  by  bus,  is  considering  a 
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shortening  of  the  school  day.  School  starts  at  8.45; 
the  lunch  hour  is  from  12.00  until  1.15;  dismissal  is 
at  3.15.  Because  there  is  a make-up  period  until  4.00, 
buses  leave  between  3.40  and  4.00.  Some  pupils  do 
not  reach  home  until  5 o'clock,  or  even  later  in  bad 
weather.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  morning 
session  start  at  8.30  and  the  afternoon  session  at  1.00, 
permitting  a 2.45  dismissal.  The  superintendent 
wants  to  know  what  the  pupils  think  of  the  plan. 

Writing  a Committee  Report 

I.  Ronald's  committee  prepared  this  report: 

To  the  Hobby  Club: 

The  committee  appointed  to  make  recommendations  for 
increasing  the  membership  submits  the  following  recom- 
mendations : 

(1)  That  the  club  hold  a hobby  exhibit  at  one  of  its  meet- 
ings in  the  near  future. 

(2)  That  posters  be  prepared,  advertising  the  exhibit. 

(3)  That  each  member  bring  at  least  one  guest  to  the 
exhibit. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ronald  Coates,  Chairman 
Alice  Leek 
Sidney  Browner 

After  reading  the  report,  discuss  the  following  ques- 
tions : 

1.  Why  should  a committee  report  be  written? 

2.  Why  are  only  three  points  given  in  this  report  when 
other  things,  like  dues,  were  brought  up? 

3.  In  what  ways  is  the  report  of  a committee  like  the 
minutes  of  a meeting?  How  is  it  different? 

4.  Are  there  any  unnecessary  words  in  this  report? 

5.  Who  signs  the  report? 
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II.  Draw  up  a set  of  guides  for  writing  a committee 
report.  Use  it  to  test  the  reports  which  you  prepare. 

III.  Write  the  report  of  the  committees  of  which  you 
were  a member  when  you  were  studying  the  section, 
“ Helping  to  Frame  a Committee  Report,”  page  105. 

IV.  An  officer  of  a club  or  the  chairman  of  a standing 
committee  (a  committee  serving  throughout  the  year, 
such  as  a Membership  Committee)  is  often  asked  to 
submit  a report  at  the  end  of  the  year.  What  do  you 
think  such  a report  would  contain  ? In  what  order  would 
items  be  arranged?  Do  one  of  the  following  exercises: 

1.  Suppose  that  you  are  chairman  of  the  Refreshment 
Committee  of  the  Music  Association.  Write  your 
mid-year  report,  assembling  the  following  information 
in  time  order : 

The  committee  was  allotted  $5.00  for  refreshments 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term  and  spent  all  but  $.30. 
They  spent  $10.00  for  refreshments  at  a Christmas 
party  on  December  20.  They  paid  for  this  by  the 
proceeds  of  a Bake  Sale  sponsored  by  the  committee 
on  November  23. 

They  spent  $4.70  for  cookies  and  punch  at  a recep- 
tion for  parents  after  a concert  on  October  24. 

2.  Write  the  semi-annual  report  of  the  Membership  Com- 
mittee of  a club  to  which  you  belong  or  have  belonged ; 
of  the  Social  Committee ; of  the  Program  Committee. 

3.  Suppose  that  you  are  president  of  the  Nature  Study 
Club  (or  some  other  club).  Write  your  annual  re- 
port, telling,  what  the  club  has  accomplished. 

Omitting  Unnecessary  Details 

Reports  should  be  business-like.  In  writing  a report, 
don’t  try  to  see  how  fanciful  a picture  you  can  draw,  but 
be  as  concise  and  accurate  as  possible. 
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I.  Copy  the  following  paragraph,  omitting  all  unneces- 
sary adjectives  and  adverbs: 

In  April  two  very  entertaining  open  meetings  were  held, 
at  which  an  unusually  large  number  of  enthusiastic  guests 
were  present.  At  the  highly  successful  meeting  of  April  6, 
clever  John  Kent,  ably  assisted  by  the  ever-dependable 
Frank  Royce,  kindly  presented  a most  unusual  puppet  show 
which  he  had  laboriously  constructed  himself.  On  April  20 
a group  of  talented  girls,  coached  by  helpful  Miss  Williams, 
put  on  a side-splitting  comedy. 

II.  Read  the  following  activities  of  the  Library  Com- 
mittee and  then  prepare  a concise  report.  Remem- 
ber to: 

(1)  Include  only  actual  accomplishments. 

(2)  Omit  all  unnecessary  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

The  Library  Committee  worked  very  hard  to  find  suitable 
books.  They  went  to  Miss  Elsie  Glover,  Miss  Lillian 
Small,  Mr.  R.  F.  Dillman,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Mapp,  and  Miss  Alma 
Larson  without  receiving  any  recommendations  for  books. 
However,  Miss  Bertha  Balman  enthusiastically  suggested 
the  interesting  book  Jungle  Days  by  William  Beebe;  Mrs. 
G.  F.  Muench  praised  Lone  Cowboy  by  Will  James;  and 
Mr.  F.  J.  Hunter  said  that  we  should  own  that  exciting  sea 
tale,  Count  Luckner,  the  Sea  Devil,  by  Lowell  Thomas. 
Miss  Alice  Jenkins  and  Miss  Eloise  Knight  mentioned  The 
Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer  by  Mark  Twain  and  Little  Women 
by  Louisa  May  Alcott.  Upon  investigation,  the  committee 
found  that  the  last  two  books  are  already  upon  the  shelves ; 
so  they  decided  that  the  first  three  should  be  bought. 

Using  the  Past  and  Perfect  Tenses  in  Reports 

I.  Tell  the  tenses  of  the  italicized  verbs  in  the  following 
report.  Give  reasons  for  the  use  of  those  tenses. 
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The  committee  appointed  to  report  on  rooms  available 
for  meetings  has  investigated  the  rooms  which  were  suggested 
at  the  previous  meeting  and  makes  the  following  report: 

1.  Room  10,  the  room  we  used  last  year,  is  now  too  small 
because  our  membership  has  increased. 

2.  The  music  department  has  taken  over  Room  6,  which 
we  formerly  used  as  a meeting  place. 

3.  The  principal  has  'promised  Room  12,  which  the  class 
favored  at  the  last  meeting,  to  the  Strollers. 

4.  The  only  available  space  is  the  home-making  recep- 
tion room,  which  Miss  Ryan  has  made  available  for 
club  meetings. 

II.  Choose  the  correct  tense  from  the  forms  in  paren- 
theses : 

The  Equipment  Committee  makes  the  following  report  of 
its  activities  for  the  year: 

1.  We  (equipped,  have  equipped)  with  a new  shade  the 
floor  lamp  which  the  club  (purchased,  has  purchased) 
five  years  ago. 

2.  We  (enlarged,  have  enlarged)  the  bookcase  by  the 
addition  of  a new  section. 

3.  A chair  which  Mrs.  Davis  (gave,  has  given)  the  club 
in  the  spring  has  been  repainted. 

4.  We  (purchased,  have  purchased)  a new  gavel  to  replace 
the  one  which  we  (lost,  have  lost)  during  initiation. 

5.  During  the  year  members  (donated,  have  donated) 
twelve  phonograph  records. 

6.  The  pictures,  which  (hung,  have  hung)  on  the  walls  for 
five  years,  are  to  be  replaced. 

7.  The  committee  (checked,  has  checked)  all  other  equip- 
ment and  finds  it  in  good  condition. 

III.  Suppose  you  are  a member  of  the  Publicity  Com- 
mittee. Make  your  semi-annual  report.  Tell  how  you 
used  posters,  the  bulletin  board,  assembly  announce- 
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ments,  the  school  paper,  and  so  forth  to  make  public 
the  activities  of  your  club.  Try  to  use  both  past  and 
perfect  tenses.  Underscore  all  the  verbs  in  those  tenses, 
and  be  able  to  give  a reason  for  the  tense  you  have  used. 

Using  Active  and  Passive  Verbs 

I.  Some  of  the  verbs  in  the  following  sentences  are 
active,  and  some  are  passive.  How  do  you  know  whether 
a verb  is  in  the  active  voice  or  in  the  passive  voice? 
Tell  in  what  voice  the  italicized  verbs  are. 

1.  John  entertained  the  class  with  a monologue. 

2.  A play  was  presented  in  the  assembly. 

3.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  accepted  as 
read. 

4.  Eileen  suggested  that  we  have  a circus. 

5.  When  the  bell  rang,  the  class  was  dismissed. 

6.  As  soon  as  the  question  was  put,  a dozen  members 
jumped  to  their  feet  to  object. 

7.  When  a large  enough  room  is  found,  the  club  will  hold 
an  open  meeting. 

II.  Read  the  following  groups  of  sentences  aloud. 
Which  sentence  in  each  pair  is  more  vigorous?  What 
voice  is  used  in  the  more  vigorous  sentence? 

1.  ( a ) John  insisted  that  he  have  a chance  to  speak. 
(6)  It  was  insisted  by  John  that  a chance  to  speak 

should  be  had  by  him. 

2.  ( a ) Mary  gave  a clever  impersonation,  and  Jane  recited 

a humorous  poem. 

(6)  A clever  impersonation  was  given  by  Mary,  and  a 
humorous  poem  was  recited  by  Jane. 

3.  (a)  In  the  very  midst  of  the  speech,  Tommy  opened 

the  door  and  shouted  “Fire!” 

(6)  In  the  very  midst  of  the  speech,  the  door  was 
opened  by  Tommy,  and  “Fire!”  was  shouted. 
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III.  Complete  this  rule : Use  the voice  for  vigor. 

IV.  Change  the  passive  verbs  in  the  following  sen- 
tences to  the  active  voice: 

1.  A favorite  magazine  was  reported  on  by  each  student. 

2.  When  it  was  John’s  turn  to  speak,  The  American  Boy 
was  recommended  by  him. 

3.  An  article  in  The  Reader’s  Digest  was  reviewed  by 
Fred. 

4.  A collection  of  magazine  covers  was  exhibited  by  Ellen. 

5.  After  the  meeting  the  magazines  on  the  table  were 
examined  by  the  students. 

6.  The  group  was  shown  a French  periodical  by  Miss 
West,  which  had  been  sent  to  her  by  a Parisian  friend. 

7.  The  interest  of  the  girls  was  captivated  by  the  styles. 

8.  When  the  jokes  were  translated  by  Miss  West,  they 
were  uproariously  laughed  at  by  the  boys. 


V.  Read  the  following  paragraph,  first  inserting  the 
expressions  marked  (1) ; then  re-read  it,  substituting 
those  marked  (2).  Which  reading  gives  greater  variety  of 
expression  ? Frame  a rule  for  the  use  of  the  passive  voice. 


Elaine  Johnson  rose  to  make  a motion.  She  suggested 


that 


(1)  the  chairman  appoint  a committee 


(2)  a committee  be  appointed 
difficulty  and  report  to  the  club, 
ceived  this  idea 


to  solve  the 


received 


(1)  The  group  re- 

(2)  This  idea  was 

with  unanimous  approval,  and  the  chair- 


man appointed  a committee  at  once. 


VI.  What  voice  is  used  in  these  three  sentences? 

1.  The  class  elected  Mary  secretary. 

2.  The  club  held  a picnic  at  Palm  Grove. 

3.  The  Food  Committee  served  wieners  with  mustard , 
potato  salad,  and  lemonade. 

J.  E.  A.— Ill  — 9 
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Examine  the  italicized  words  in  the  three  sentences 
at  the  bottom  of  page  113.  In  sentence  1,  which  is 
more  important,  the  fact  that  the  class  elected  someone 
or  that  Mary  was  elected?  Analyze  the  other  two  sen- 
tences in  the  same  way. 

What  voice  is  used  in  each  of  the  following  sentences 
in  order  to  give  emphasis  to  the  important  idea  and  to 
make  the  doer  of  the  action  less  important? 

1.  Mary  was  elected  secretary. 

2.  A picnic  was  held  at  Palm  Grove. 

3.  Wieners  with  mustard,  potato  salad,  and  lemonade 
were  served  by  the  Food  Committee. 

Frame  a rule  stating  another  use  of  the  passive  voice. 

VII.  Rewrite  the  following  paragraph,  using  both  the 
active  voice  and  the  passive  voice  to  improve  the  effect- 
iveness of  the  expression. 

In  October  the  House  Committee  decorated  Room  8 for 
a Hallowe’en  party.  They  used  mainly  corn-stalks,  pump- 
kins, and  autumn  leaves.  At  the  door  a frightful  scarecrow 
greeted  the  guests.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  the  com- 
mittee placed  a huge  cauldron  over  which  a hideous  witch 
presided.  They  decorated  the  walls  with  silhouettes  of 
cats  that  viciously  humped  their  backs.  They  dimmed  the 
lights  in  order  to  make  the  scene  more  ghostly. 

Use  these  questions  to  test  your  writing: 

1.  Have  I used  the  active  voice  for  vigor? 

2.  Have  I used  the  passive  voice  occasionally  to  vary  the 
expression  ? 

3.  Have  I used  the  passive  voice  to  emphasize  the  action 
rather  than  the  doer? 

VIII.  Read  through  one  of  the  reports  which  you  wrote 
for  this  unit,  or  another  composition,  and  test  it  by  the 
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questions  given  in  the  previous  sections.  Can  you 
improve  it  by  a more  intelligent  use  of  both  active  and 
passive  voices? 

Presenting  a Committee  Report 

I.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Hobby  Club,  after  the 
minutes  had  been  read,  business  continued  as  follows: 

Chairman.  Is  the  committee  appointed  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  increasing  the  membership  ready  to  report? 

Ronald  {committee  chairman,  rising ).  Mr.  Chairman. 
{He  reads  the  report,  then  continues.)  On  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee I move  that  these  recommendations  be  adopted. 
{He  hands  the  chairman  the  written  report.) 

Chairman  {after  the  motion  has  been  seconded).  You  have 
heard  the  report  of  the  committee  recommending  that 
{repeats  the  three  recommendations).  Is  there  any  discussion? 

(At  this  point  Ronald  has  the  privilege,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee,  of  speaking  first.  After  the  discussion,  the 
motion  is  voted  upon  in  the  usual  way.) 

Read  the  section  above  once  more  and  then  see  whether 
you  can  answer  these  questions  correctly: 

1.  What  does  the  chairman  say  in  calling  for  the  report 
of  a committee? 

2.  Who  reads  the  report  of  the  committee? 

3.  Does  he  sit  or  stand? 

4.  To  whom  is  the  report  handed  after  it  has  been  read  ? 

5.  What  motion  does  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
make  after  he  has  read  the  report? 

6.  Who  is  privileged  to  speak  first  in  the  discussion  of  a 
committee  report? 

7.  In  what  ways  is  the  report  of  a committee  different 
from  the  minutes  of  a meeting? 

II.  When  the  chairman  is  giving  the  report  for  his 
committee,  should  he  stand  near  his  seat  in  the  audience 
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or  should  he  come  to  the  front  of  the  room  and  face  the 
audience  ? 

William  Collins  tried  it  both  ways,  and  his  classmates 
objected  each  time.  He  gave  the  first  report  from  the 
front  of  the  room.  When  he  asked  Chester  Lyon  about 
the  success  of  the  performance,  Chester  said,  “I  didn’t 
listen.  I was  in  a hurry,  and  it  took  you  so  long  to  get  up 
there  that  I was  peeved  before  you  started,  and  by  the 
time  I got  over  that,  you  were  all  through.” 

The  next  time,  William  stood  near  his  seat  in  the 
audience  to  give  his  report.  When  he  again  asked  for 
criticism,  Chester  said  that  he  had  not  listened  to  all 
of  it.  “You  were  way  back  in  the  room,  and  I got  so  tired 
turning  around  that  I finally  gave  up  and  thought  about 
something  else.” 

Was  Chester  unjust  in  his  criticism  of  William  ? Should 
the  reports  have  been  given  from  the  front  of  the  room 
or  from  the  audience  near  William’s  seat  ? Could  William 
have  made  it  easier  for  Chester  to  listen?  What  advice 
could  you  have  given  that  would  have  helped  to  make 
William’s  reports  successful? 

Work  out  some  guiding  suggestions  to  give  to  the  person 
who  wishes  to  know  where  to  stand  when  giving  a com- 
mittee report. 

III.  Draw  up  a set  of  guides  for  presenting  committee 
reports.  Practise  putting  to  a vote  one  of  the  reports 
that  you  wrote  for  exercise  III  or  exercise  IV,  page  109. 
Test  the  procedure  by  the  guides  you  have  prepared. 

FRAMING  A RESOLUTION 

I.  When  Miss  Nolan  retired  as  adviser  of  the  Hikers’ 
Club,  a committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a statement 
expressing  the  feelings  of  the  club. 
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This  is  the  resolution  that  was  presented: 

Resolved:  That  the  members  of  the  Hikers’  Club  are 
deeply  grateful  to  Miss  Grace  Nolan  for  her  sympathetic 
interest  and  wise  and  kindly  counsel  during  the  past  year. 

Since  a resolution  is  really  a form  of  committee  report, 
how  would  it  be  disposed  of  in  the  meeting?  Use  the 
resolution  given  above  to  demonstrate  the  procedure 
to  the  class. 

II.  Consult  a manual  of  parliamentary  procedure 
and  find  out  on  what  other  occasions  resolutions  are  in 
order. 

III.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Scribblers’  Club  wishes 
to  express  its  thanks  to  the  retiring  officers  for  their 
faithful  service.  You  have  prepared  the  resolution,  but 
it  would  scarcely  be  proper  for  you  to  ask  the  president  to 
put  the  motion  to  give  thanks  to  himself.  What  should 
you  do? 

IV.  Prepare  a resolution  to  fit  one  of  the  following 
situations : 

1.  The  chairman  of  the  Program  Committee  has  just 
finished  an  unusually  successful  year.  The  club  wants 
to  say  ‘‘Thank  you.” 

2.  Your  school  library  is  badly  in  need  of  books.  The 
Book  Lovers’  Club  wants  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
principal  to  the  lack. 

3.  The  principal  of  your  school  has  just  started  a cam- 
paign for  tidier  school  grounds.  Your  club  wishes  to 
let  everyone  know  that  it  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
campaign. 

4.  There  is  a dangerous  intersection  near  your  school. 
The  Civics  Club  favors  stationing  student  traffic 
officers  there  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  to  protect 
school  children. 
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5.  The  school  paper  has  published  a strong  editorial 
favoring  a longer  lunch  hour.  Your  club  wishes  to 
go  on  record  in  support  of  such  a change. 

BEING  A GOOD  MEMBER 

Do  you  agree  with  the  following  statements?  Number 
your  paper  from  1 to  14 ; then  write  True  or  False  oppo- 
site each  number.  Discuss  your  answers  with  the  class. 

1.  Conducting  a successful  meeting  is  solely  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  officers. 

2.  A club  is  well  organized  when  a few  members  present 
all  the  programs. 

3.  Wait  until  a speaker  finishes  before  expressing  your 
opinion. 

4.  It  is  all  right  for  one  person  to  monopolize  the  dis- 
cussion. 

5.  A good  meeting  is  a lively  one;  therefore  all  talk 
at  once. 

6.  Do  not  carry  on  whispered  discussion  of  a motion  in 
small  groups.  All  remarks  should  be  addressed  to 
the  entire  meeting. 

7.  Moving  around  or  conversing  while  a program  is 
going  on  is  permissible. 

8.  Do  not  directly  contradict  a speaker. 

9.  It  doesn’t  matter  if  reports  are  not  ready  on  time. 
They  can  always  be  made  at  the  next  meeting. 

10.  As  soon  as  someone  makes  a motion  for  adjournment, 
members  may  rise  and  leave. 

11.  When  giving  a committee  report,  always  stand  in 
front  of  the  audience. 

12.  Never  address  the  chairman  after  you  have  been 
introduced. 

13.  Allow  an  eminent  guest  to  precede  you  to  the  plat- 
form. 

14.  See  that  an  older  person  is  seated  before  you  sit  down. 
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OTHER  INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 

I.  In  your  club,  how  much  hidden  talent  is  there  that 
should  be  brought  to  light?  Unearth  it,  and  plan  a 
“talent”  program  for  an  after-school  meeting.  By  the 
time  you’ve  assembled  your  impersonators,  whistlers, 
harmonica  players,  actors,  musicians,  and  Houdinis, 
you  should  have  a varied  and  interesting  program. 

II.  Edison  isn’t  the  only  one  who  as  a boy  played  with 
inventions.  Your  friends  Leonard  and  Hap  are  probably 
engaged  in  stringing  up  a telephone  line  across  the  cem- 
etery to  connect  their  two  houses.  Discover  the  amateur 
inventors  in  the  club  and  plan  an  inventors’  program. 

III.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Babe,  the  big  blue  ox 
that  measured  ten  axe  handles  between  the  eyes?  See 
Paul  Bunyan,  by  James  Stevens,  for  further  details  about 
this  marvellous  animal. 

Since  everyone  likes  to 
listen  to  “tall”  stories, 
no  matter  how  preposter- 
ous they  are, plan  a “tail- 
story”  program.  Tales 
from  the  Travels  of  Baron 
Munchausen,  by  Rudolf 
E.  Raspe,  contains  some 
very  famous  ones.  Tall 
Stories,  by  Lowell  Thomas,  and  Tall  Tales  of  the  South- 
west, edited  by  Franklin  J.  Meine,  will  also  be  helpful. 
Those  failing,  you  might  visit  the  town’s  leading  hunter 
or  fisherman.  Or  perhaps  you  can  make  up  some  yarns 
of  your  own. 

IV.  Write  a skit  that  would  be  suitable  for  presentation 
before  the  club.  For  instance,  the  Stamp  Club  would 
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probably  enjoy  an  exciting  mystery  of  the  stamp  with 
the  numerals  missing  or  with  the  wrong  color. 

V.  Don’t  you  feel  just  a bit  envious  of  the  boy  scout 
who  had  the  opportunity  of  going  to  the  South  Pole  with 
Rear  Admiral  Byrd?  Most  of  us  never  go  so  far  afield, 
but  satisfy  our  craving  for  adventure  by  exploring  places 
closer  by.  Plan  a Marco  Polo  program 
in  which  the  participants  tell  about  their 
experiences  poking  around  barns,  attics, 
cellars,  caves,  and  haunted  houses. 

VI.  Is  your  town  famous  for  the 
glassware  it  produces?  Was  a famous 
poet  born  there?  Or  do  you  sell  more 
pickles  than  any  other  town  in  the 
world  ? Prepare  a Home  Town  program  and  do  a little 
bragging. 

VII.  Plan  a Book  Day  program.  Be  sure  to  vary 
your  program  by  including  dramatizations,  readings, 
dialogues,  sales  talks,  and  so  forth. 

VIII.  Start  a collection  of  games  suitable  for  use  in 
a club.  You  might  classify  them  as  Ice-breakers,  Brain 
Teasers,  Outdoor  Games,  and  so  on.  Put  each  game  on 
a separate  card. 

IX.  Plan  a travel  program  which  will  take  club 
members  on  a trip  around  the  world.  One  meeting  might 
be  devoted  to  Hawaii,  another  to  China,  and  so  on. 
Invite  one  of  the  language  clubs,  the  Camera  Club,  the 
Nature  Study  Club,  or  the  Science  Club  to  hold  a joint 
meeting  with  you.  The  clubs  should  be  able  to  make 
valuable  contributions. 

X.  Put  on  a “ surprise”  program.  Appoint  small 
committees,  each  of  which  is  to  be  responsible  for  one 
number  on  the  program.  Keep  all  plans  secret. 
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XI.  Prepare  a club  history  — not  a mere  catalogue 
such  as  one  finds  in  the  secretary’s  minutes,  but  a lively 
account  illustrated  with  pictures 
and  snap-shots.  Neatly  typed  and 
bound,  this  will  be  a welcome  addi- 
tion to  your  school  library. 

XII.  Start  a collection  of  mate- 
rials suitable  for  programs,  such  as 
back  numbers  of  magazines,  news- 
paper articles,  bulletins,  pamphlets, 
and  so  forth.  Make  a card  for 
each  item,  indicating  the  name  of 
the  article,  where  to  find  it,  and 
the  sort  of  program  for  which  it  would  be  appropriate. 

XIII.  Gather  program  ideas  from  other  schools  by 

(1)  Corresponding  with  friends  at  other  schools. 

(2)  Exchanging  programs  with  other  clubs. 

(3)  Reading  the  school  paper  and  magazine  “exchanges” 
for  accounts  of  club  activities. 

XIV.  Find  out  whether  there  are  any  contests  that 
your  club  might  enter  — short-story,  poetry,  essay,  or  art. 
A Book  Week  Contest  is  sometimes  sponsored  by  the 
National  Association  of  Book  Publishers.  If  there  are 
no  national  or  local  contests  to  enter,  your  club  might 
sponsor  one  of  its  own,  either  for  the  entire  school  or 
for  its  own  members. 

XV.  Put  on  a campaign,  such  as  a “Read  a Book,” 
“Know  Your  Town,”  or  “Save  Our  Birds”  campaign. 
The  school  and  local  newspapers,  posters,  window  dis- 
plays, guessing  contests,  plays,  and  pageants  are  some 
of  the  means  you  may  use  to  promote  your  campaign. 
A good  slogan  will  arouse  interest. 


HISTORY 


OUR  CLUB 


i 
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XVI.  Make  a survey  of  the  clubs  to  which  members 
of  your  class  belong  and  work  up  the  facts  into  a half- 
column article  for  the  school  paper. 

XVII.  Write  for  your  school  paper  a special-feature 
story  about  a club  program  or  exhibit. 

XVIII.  Write  a letter  inviting  the  principal,  a teacher, 
or  some  other  guest  to  a club  program. 

XIX.  Write  a letter  thanking  someone  who  has 
given  a talk  or  participated  in  the  program  in  some  other 
way. 

XX.  Try  to  discover  some  customs  of  platform  con- 
duct that  cannot  be  worked  out  by  the  rule : Be  more  con- 
siderate of  others  than  you  are  of  yourself. 

XXI.  Find  pictures  of  speakers  going  to  the  platform 
to  speak,  sitting  on  the  platform,  speaking,  and  leaving 
the  platform.  Classify  them  as  desirable  and  undesir- 
able models  for  the  inexperienced  speaker. 

XXII.  Attend  meetings  of  other  clubs  and  write  a 
report  of  the  platform  conduct  of  the  president  and 
the  speakers. 


USING  THE  LIBRARY 


The  following  books  will  help  you  to  organize  and  run 
your  club: 


Broome,  Edwin  C.,  and 
Adams,  E.  W.  . . . 
Henry,  W.  H.  F.,  and 
Seeley,  Levi .... 

Parsons,  Lydia  M.  . . 
Stern,  Renee  B.  . . . 
Wines,  Emma  M.,  and 
Card,  M.  W.  . . . 


Conduct  and  Citizenship 

How  to  Organize  and  How  to  Con- 
duct a Meeting 

Young  Men’s  Parliamentary  Guide 
Clubs,  Making  and  Management 


Come  to  Order! 
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If  you  want  games  for  your  program,  consult  these 
books : 


Beard,  Patten  . . . 

Brandreth,  William  Gor- 
don   

Clark,  Imogen  ... 
Elliott,  G.,  and  Forbush, 

A.  R 

Geister,  Edna  . . . 

Hedges,  Sid  G.  . . . 

Ripley,  George  Sherman 
Rodgers,  Martin  A.  . 
Snyder,  Madeline  . . 

Wolcott,  Theresa  H.  . 


The  Complete  Playcraft  Book 

Canadian  Book  of  Games 
Suppose  We  Do  Something  Else 

Games  for  Every  Day 
Geister  Games 

Indoor  and  Community  Games 
Games  for  Boys 
A Handbook  of  Stunts 
My  Book  of  Parties 
The  Book  of  Games  and  Parties 
for  All  Occasions 


CORRECTIVE  EXERCISES 


AVOIDING  RUN-ON  SENTENCES 

Test  I.  Test  each  of  the  following  groups  of  words  by 
asking  these  questions: 

1.  Does  this  group  of  words  express  a single,  complete 
idea? 

2.  If  two  or  more  closely  related  ideas  are  expressed,  are 
they  connected  by  a conjunction  or  by  a relative 
pronoun? 

Ten  of  the  groups  are  wrong.  Rewrite  them,  using 
periods  or  relative  pronouns. 

1.  The  candidate  for  president  is  Ned  Rogers,  he  is  the 
most  popular  boy  in  the  class. 

2.  He  gave  the  club  a radio,  which  was  exactly  what  was 
needed. 

3.  Fve  worked  an  hour  at  the  problem,  it’s  the  hardest 
one  Pve  ever  tackled. 
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4.  Take  a Number  3 bus,  that  will  take  you  right  past 
the  museum. 

5.  The  guest  of  honor  is  Alice  Roberts,  who  is  leaving 
next  week  for  Colorado. 

6.  Just  as  the  whistle  blew,  it  started  to  rain. 

7.  Towards  noon  the  sky  became  overcast,  it  started  to 
rain. 

8.  He  gave  his  sister  a book  that  will  appeal  to  her. 

9.  He  gave  his  sister  Kipling’s  Jungle  Book,  that  will 
appeal  to  her. 

10.  First  to  cross  the  line  was  Rod  Pulver,  he  was  all  out 
of  breath. 

11.  Behind  him  followed  the  other  contestants,  they  were 
struggling  along  gallantly. 

12.  Carl  limped  along  on  his  sprained  ankle,  it  seemed  to 
hurt  him  a great  deal. 

13.  Bringing  up  the  rear  was  Sandy  MacDonald,  who  had 
just  recently  made  the  squad. 

14.  The  crowd  shouted  lustily,  everyone  was  happy. 

15.  I’ll  be  through  in  fifteen  minutes,  this  is  my  last 
problem. 

Test  II.  Copy  this  passage,  correcting  the  run-on 
sentences  by  the  use  of  periods  or  relative  pronouns: 

You  certainly  know  of  Coleridge  he  wrote  The  Ancient 
Mariner,  the  poet  was  a great  talker  but  a poor  conversa- 
tionalist, he  often  talked  for  hours  without  giving  the  other 
fellow  a chance,  when  he  met  a friend  he  would  take  hold  of 
one  of  his  coat  buttons  this  he  kept  twisting  while  he  talked 
away  with  eyes  closed,  one  day  a friend  played  a joke  on 
him  Coleridge  had  button-holed  him  in  the  usual  way  he 
waited  until  the  poet  was  well  launched  upon  his  talk  then 
he  pulled  out  a pair  of  scissors  with  these  he  quietly  snipped 
off  the  button  an  hour  later  the  man  returned  he  found 
Coleridge  with  eyes  fast  shut  talking  steadily  and  twirling 
the  button. 
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MAKING  SUBJECTS  AND  VERBS  AGREE 
When  the  Subject  Follows  the  Verb 

Test  I.  Choose  the  correct  form  of  the  verb  from  the 
parentheses : 

1.  There  (was,  were)  three  boys  hiding  in  the  cave. 

2.  There  (was,  were)  two  huge  rattlesnakes  between 
the  rocks. 

3.  There  (is,  are)  only  a few  boys  out  skating. 

4.  Where  (is,  are)  the  members  going  to  meet? 

5.  There  (is,  are)  several  ways  to  get  to  the  park. 

6.  There  (is,  are)  twenty  people  interested  in  forming  a 
club. 

7.  (Was,  Were)  the  contestants  informed  of  the  change 
in  the  rules? 

8.  There  (is,  are)  two  families  living  in  that  house. 

9.  When  (was,  were)  the  boys  expected  to  return? 

10.  There  (is,  are)  two  trophies  on  the  mantel. 

Practice.  Read  the  following  sentences  aloud,  con- 
centrating on  the  italicized  forms.  When  you  think  you 
know  them,  ask  a classmate  to  read  the  sentences  to  you, 
omitting  the  verbs.  Can  you  supply  the  correct  forms? 

1.  Are  there  any  seats  left  in  the  front  row? 

2.  When  I turned  around,  there  were  Fran  and  Betty, 
smiling  mischievously. 

3.  Have  the  races  started? 

4.  How  are  the  boys  going  to  escape? 

5.  There  were  only  a few  apples  left  in  the  barrel. 

6.  There  are  four  baby  sparrows  in  the  nest. 

7.  Were  the  boys  told  where  to  go? 

8.  Why  weren't  there  ushers  to  direct  people? 

9.  There  have  been  six  accidents  at  that  intersection 
during  the  past  year. 

10.  There  are  twenty  votes  for  Henry. 
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Test  II.  Choose  the  correct  form  of  the  verb  from  the 
parentheses : 

“ There  (is,  are)  still  two  members  of  the  committee  miss- 
ing,” complained  Pete. 

"‘There  (come,  comes)  Fred  and  Alice  now,”  exclaimed 
Janet.  “Where  have  you  two  been?  There  (is,  are)  many 
important  matters  to  consider.” 

“Well,  let’s  get  down  to  business,”  suggested  Pete. 
"‘(Is,  Are)  there  any  ideas  about  the  party?” 

“There  (is,  are)  two  places  we  might  use,”  volunteered 
Fred ; “Room  6,  next  to  the  cafeteria,  and  the  gymnasium.” 

“Oh,  not  the  gym,”  protested  Alice.  “There  (is,  are) 
always  too  many  people  hanging  around.  We  could  play 
games  in  Room  6 and  then  serve  refreshments  in  the  cafe- 
teria. There  (is,  are)  plenty  of  tables  and  chairs  there.” 

“That’s  a good  idea,”  approved  Pete.  “Can  anyone 
bring  some  phonograph  records?  There  (is,  are)  only  a few 
good  ones  here.” 

“I  will,”  promised  Janet. 

“(Has,  Have)  the  refreshments  been  planned?”  inquired 
Fred. 

“There’s  a committee  looking  after  those.  If  there  (is, 
are)  no  more  questions  to  consider,  I think  we’re  through.” 

When  Words  Like  Each  and  Either  Are  Subjects 
or  Modifiers  of  Subjects 

Test  I.  Supply  is,  are,  was,  or  were  for  each  blank 
as  you  read  aloud  the  following  selection: 

April  Fool 

At  our  last  club  party  each  of  the  members expected 

to  help  entertain.  Anybody  who  didn’t  put  on  the 

clean-up  committee.  One  of  the  best  stunts  staged 

by  Jerry  Collins,  who  pretended  at  first  that  he  hadn’t  pre- 
pared anything.  “Want  to  see  me  swallow  a goldfish?” 
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he  asked,  and  reaching  into  the  bowl,  he  snatched  up  a fish 

and  popped  it  into  his  mouth.  Everyone  amazed. 

For  a moment  nobody  able  to  say  a word. 

‘Til  bet  you  never  swallowed  that  fish,  Jerry  Collins,” 
said  Nick.  “It’s  probably  stuck  in  your  cheek.” 

“Better  look  up  his  sleeve,”  suggested  Bill. 

“Either  of  those  explanations possible,  but  it  hap- 
pens that  neither  of  you  fellows right,”  retorted  Jerry. 

“Guess  again.” 

Everybody  mystified.  Many  a guess  made, 

but  all  of  them  wrong 

When  no  one  able  to  guess  what  had  happened, 

Jerry  explained.  “I  really  did  swallow  the  fish,  only,  you 
see,  it  wasn’t  a real  goldfish.  I carved  him  out  of  a 
carrot  last  night  and  planted  him  in  the  bowl  just  before 
the  party!” 

If  you  made  even  one  mistake  in  the  test,  study 
the  following  sentences  carefully  and  try  the  exercise  on 
page  128  before  attempting  Test  II. 


3. 

4. 

5. 


6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 


10. 


Each  of  the  members  has  been  asked  to  bring  a guest. 
Everybody  is  interested  in  the  outcome  of  the  elec- 
tion. 

Many  a pupil  has  been  fooled  by  that  trick. 
Neither  John  nor  Henry  is  ready  to  recite. 

Nobody  in  any  of  the  classes  is  excused  from  the 
assignment. 

Either  rain  or  snow  is  forecast  for  tomorrow. 
Anyone  who  is  interested  in  sports  is  invited  to  the 
meeting. 

Every  boy  on  both  teams  was  on  his  toes. 

Many  a rooter  in  the  stands  has  a sore  throat  from 
shouting. 

A person  who  dislikes  sports  is  seldom  found  at  a 
game. 
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Each,  every,  either,  neither,  someone,  somebody,  anyone, 
anybody,  everyone,  everybody,  no  one,  nobody,  one,  many  a, 
and  a person  take  singular  verbs. 

Practice.  Supply  is,  are,  was,  were,  has,  or  have  for 
each  blank  in  the  following  story: 

Every  one  of  us  startled!  There  before  our  very 

eyes  stood  a ghost ! One  of  the  girls screaming.  Each 

of  us  practically  hysterical,  because  before  we  knew 

what  had  happened  everybody  in  the  crowd seeing  at 

least  twenty  ghosts  rising  from  behind  tombstones. 

“ Someone  destined  to  die,”  sobbed  Mary  Jane. 

“You  mean  everybody destined,”  choked  Alice  May. 

Several  days  later,  somebody  from  our  particular  group  of 
girls eavesdropping  on  the  following  conversation: 

“No  one  from  that  crowd  of  cry-babies been  out  after 

dark  since  we  scared  them  with  those  bed  sheets.  Not  one 
of  the  girls  suspicious  of  us.” 

“Well,  don’t  be  so  sure.  Some  person  out  of  that  group 

of  fraidy-cats  bound  to  suspect  and  report  the  gang 

to  the  camp  authorities.  Either  Mary  Jane  or  some  one  of 
her  close  pals  likely  to  make  trouble.” 

“I  don’t  believe  what  either  of  you  two to  say,  but 

you  can  bet  your  boots  that  somebody  from  the  camp 

authorities keeping  an  eye  on  us  now.  Everyone 

under  suspicion.” 

You  can  readily  see  why  each  one  of  us  girls and 

still  grateful  for  having  heard  of  the  conversation 

above.  Even  though  none  of  the  girls  a believer  in 

ghosts,  each  and  every  one  of  us,  as  anybody  will  tell  you, 

mighty  doubtful  when  encountered  by  that  group  of 

camp  boys  well  disguised. 

Every  one  of  the  ghosts thrilling  to  see.  Every  one 

of  them still  a thrill  to  think  of.  You  can  believe  me 

when  I say  that  many  a girl still  a bit  shivery  when  she 

passes  that  spot  of  ghostly  memories. 
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Test  II.  Read  the  following  sentences  aloud,  supplying 
is,  are,  was,  were,  has,  or  have  to  fill  each  blank : 

Each  of  the  boys asked  to  go  into  the  room  at  the 

left  of  the  hall;  every  girl  asked  to  enter  the  room 

at  the  right.  No  one informed  of  anything  beyond 

that.  Finally  someone heard  calling,  “ Line  up  ready 

to  cross  the  hall  and  shake  hands  with  your  host.  Any- 
body who  not  ready  come  anyhow.  Nobody  

excused.” 

Tess  shrieked,  “Somebody just  put  out  the  lights! 

Nobody  able  to  see.” 

“No  one to  see  for  this  game,”  retorted  the  master 

of  ceremonies.  “Just  get  ready  to  shake  hands  with  your 
host.” 

Everybody frightened,  but  no  one  dared  refuse.  As 

each  one  reached  out  his  hand  in  greeting,  a clammy  sliminess 
covered  the  extended  hand,  and  the  victim  was  whisked 
into  even  more  cavernous  darkness  before  he  could  let  out  a 
scream. 

When  Words  Plural  in  Form  hut  Singular  in  Meaning  Are  Subjects 

Test  I.  Choose  the  correct  word  from  the  parentheses : 

1.  The  news  (was,  were)  pretty  old  by  that  time. 

2.  Civics  (has,  have)  always  interested  him. 

3.  Ten  dollars  (is,  are)  too  much  for  that  desk. 

4.  Three-fourths  of  the  fruit  (was,  were)  spoiled. 

5.  Measles  (has,  have)  kept  many  out  of  school. 

6.  Three- fifths  of  the  milk  (is,  are)  sold  in  the  city. 

7.  (Is,  Are)  mathematics  hard  for  you? 

8.  The  United  States  (is,  are)  faced  with  the  problem  of 
soil  conservation. 

9.  Scottish  Chiefs  (is,  are)  about  the  long  war  for  Scot- 
tish independence. 

10.  Five  dollars  (was,  were)  contributed  to  the  Com- 
munity Chest  by  our  club. 

J.  E.  A.— Ill  — 10 
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Notice  that  the  subject  in  each  of  the  following  sen- 
tences, although  ending  in  s,  is  singular.  Therefore  the 
singular  form  of  the  verb  is  used. 

1.  Mathematics  is  an  important  subject  for  an  engineer. 

2.  Physics  is  his  favorite  subject. 

3.  News  is  sent  all  the  way  around  the  world  by  radio  in 
less  than  four  minutes. 

4.  Measles  is  a contagious  disease. 

5.  Five  dollars  is  as  much  as  I will  pay. 

6.  Athletics  is  supported  by  the  entire  school. 

7.  “ Drums”  was  written  by  James  Boyd. 

8.  Two -thirds  of  the  pie  is  gone. 

Don't  be  surprised  if  you  sometimes  find  are  after 
athletics  instead  of  is,  as  in  sentence  6 above.  Many 
writers  prefer  are. 

In  sentence  8,  we  think  of  the  pie  as  a unit ; therefore 
the  singular  verb  is  used.  In  the  sentence,  “Two-thirds 
of  the  boys  are  willing  to  play,”  however,  the  plural  verb 
is  correct  because  we  think  of  the  boys  as  several  mem- 
bers of  a group. 

Subjects  plural  in  form  but  singular  in  meaning  take  a 
singular  verb. 

Practice  I.  Compose  sentences  using  the  following 
words  as  subjects: 

twenty  dollars  civics  United  States 

Pickwick  Papers  news  mathematics 

Practice  II.  Read  the  following  paragraphs  aloud, 
supplying  is,  are,  was,  or  were  to  fill  each  of  the  blanks : 

Four  weeks  a long  time  to  a boy  waiting  for  his 

first  important  football  game.  But  there  was  nothing  I 

could  do  but  wait.  However,  the  news  of  the  game  

something  to  tell  the  gang,  especially  the  information  that 
two-thirds  of  the  players my  cousin’s  fraternity  brothers. 
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Athletics all  that  I could  think  of.  It  wasn't  long 

before  my  school  work  began  to  suffer.  Mathematics  __ — 

failing;  civics  falling  behind.  However,  I consoled 

myself  by  saying,  Oh,  mathematics very  difficult. 

And  didn’t  Father  once  say  that  civics  hard  even  for 

high-school  seniors?” 

My  excitement  increased  when  my  cousin  wrote  that  he 
would  have  more  than  seventeen  dollars  to  spend  at  the 

game.  Now  seventeen  dollars a lot  of  money.  Fifty 

cents the  most  I had  ever  had  at  one  time. 

At  last  the  day  of  the  game  arrived,  and  something  else 
with  it.  “Yes,”  said  the  doctor  as  he  looked  at  my  red 
and  swollen  face,  “measles  in  town!” 

Test  II.  Read  the  following  paragraphs  aloud,  supply- 
ing is,  are,  was,  were,  do,  or  does  to  fill  each,  blank : 

Karl  had  always  thought  mathematics  _ — real  fun,  but 
tonight  his  head  ached,  and  the  numbers  seemed  to  dance 
before  his  eyes.  He  plodded  on  until  two-thirds  of  the 

problems  solved.  Civics  even  worse.  Before 

three-quarters  of  the  work done  he  fainted. 

His  mother  called  the  doctor:  “Come  at  once;  Karl’s 
had  a heart  attack.” 

“This  news a shock  to  me,”  said  the  doctor  over  the 

telephone.  But  when  he  arrived  and  examined  Karl,  he 

smiled.  “Measles  an  ordinary  enough  ailment,  but 

Karl  has  a real  attack.” 

“How  long  measles  last?”  asked  Karl. 

“Only  two  or  three  weeks,”  said  the  doctor  consolingly. 

“ Huh ! Two  weeks a long  time  when  a fellow  has 

to  stick  close  to  the  house.  Well,  maybe  I’ll  get  some  read- 
ing done.  The  Three  Musketeers a book  I’ve  wanted  to 

get  at  for  some  time.” 

“I’m  afraid  the  book  will  have  to  wait  a little  longer,” 

said  the  doctor  kindly.  “ Measles likely  to  affect  the 

eyes,  and  there  is  danger  of  eye-strain.” 
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When  a Relative  Pronoun  Is  the  Subject 

Notice  the  verbs  in  the  following  sentence: 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  pumpkins  that  have  ever  been 
seen  around  here. 


Have  been  seen  is  correct.  It  agrees  with  the  relative 
pronoun  that,  the  antecedent  of  which  is  pumpkins,  not 
one. 

Practice  I.  By  picking  out  the  antecedents  of  the 
relative  pronouns  below,  prove  that  the  agreement  of 
the  italicized  verbs  is  correct.  Sometimes  it  helps  to 
re-arrange  the  sentence,  thus: 


( Antecedent ) 

Of  the  swimmers 
most  tireless. 


( Relative 
pronoun ) 


who 


are  competing,  Kenneth  is  the 


1.  Kenneth  is  the  most  tireless  of  the  swimmers  who  are 

/ competing. 

2.  He  is  one  of  the  players  that  have  been  chosen  to  go  to 
Florida  with  the  team. 

3.  Tom’s  talk  was  among  the  most  eloquent  speeches  that 
have  ever  been  given  in  this  auditorium. 

4.  He  is  one  of  the  best  students  who  have  ever  been 
graduated  from  this  school. 

5.  “ Swell”  is  one  of  the  expressions  that  have  been  black- 
listed. 


A verb  which  has  a relative  pronoun  as  subject  must  agree 
with  the  antecedent  of  the  relative  pronoun. 

Practice  II.  Choose  the  correct  form  of  the  verb  from 
the  parentheses: 


1.  She  is  one  of  those  people  who  (has,  have)  learned  that 
silence  is  golden. 

2.  Treasure  Island  is  one  of  those  books  which  (appeal, 
appeals)  to  both  young  and  old. 
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3.  David  Hamm  is  one  of  the  novels  that  (has,  have) 
been  filmed. 

4.  Jane  is  one  of  the  girls  who  (is,  are)  interested  in 
forming  a sewing  club. 

5.  Cutting  in  and  out  of  traffic  is  one  of  the  things  which 
(cause,  causes)  accidents. 

6.  This  is  one  of  the  trees  which  (lose,  loses)  leaves 
early  in  the  fall. 

7.  Donald  Woodrow  was  one  of  the  wittiest  boys  who 
(has,  have)  ever  sat  in  the  president’s  chair. 

8.  Plenty  of  milk  is  one  of  the  things  that  (build,  builds) 
strong  bodies. 

9.  Co-operation  is  one  of  the  things  that  (is,  are)  neces- 
sary for  the  success  of  a club. 

10.  She  is  one  of  the  most  artistic  pupils  that  (have,  has) 
joined  our  class. 

11.  Toby  was  not  one  of  those  dogs  that  (consider,  con- 
siders) every  cat  an  enemy. 

12.  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  by  Charles  Dickens,  is  one 
of  the  most  stirring  stories  of  the  French  Revolution 
that  (has,  have)  ever  been  written. 

Test.  Choose  the  correct  form  of  the  verb  from  the 
parentheses : 

1.  John’s  hog  is  the  best  of  those  which  (is,  are)  exhibited 
at  the  fair. 

2.  A rainy  day  is  one  of  the  things  which  always  (make, 
makes)  me  blue. 

8.  Choose  and  read  to  the  class  the  best  one  of  the 
stories  which  (is,  are)  submitted. 

4.  Mary’s  story  is  undoubtedly  the  best  one  of  all  the 
stories  that  (was,  were)  written. 

5.  Our  house,  is  the,  largest  one  of  those  that  (is,  are) 
on  the  left  side  of  the  road. 

6.  One  of  the  books  which  (has,  have)  been  lost  belongs 
to  Larry. 
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7.  Moby  Dick  is  one  of  the  books  which  (is,  are)  suggested 
for  outside  reading. 

8.  One  of  the  three  plays  which  (is,  are)  to  be  presented 
by  the  Dramatic  Club  this  year  was  written  by 
Miss  Caldwell. 

9.  It’s  one  of  those  stories  which  (show,  shows)  the  hero 
rising  “from  rags  to  riches.” 

10.  One  of  the  trees  which  (stand,  stands)  behind  the 
house  has  been  struck  by  lightning. 

Mastery  Test.  Choose  the  correct  form  of  the  verb 
from  the  parentheses: 

1.  Every  one  of  the  boys  (was,  were)  present  at  the 
banquet. 

2.  Each  of  the  players  (was,  were)  given  a letter. 

3.  News  (has,  have)  not  always  been  carried  as  swiftly 
as  it  is  today. 

4.  There  (was,  were)  twenty-five  guests  at  George’s 
party. 

5.  The  United  States  (is,  are)  one  of  the  largest  wheat- 
growing countries  in  the  world. 

6.  The  aster  is  among  the  most  satisfactory  flowers  that 
(bloom,  blooms)  late  in  the  fall. 

7.  Physics  (is,  are)  a subject  that  appeals  to  many  boys. 

8.  Everybody  (is,  are)  welcome  to  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Radio  Club. 

9.  (Has,  Have)  the  boys  all  accepted  the  invitation? 

10.  Anyone  who  is  at  all  interested  in  radio  (is,  are)  eligible 
for  membership. 

11.  Either  of  the  games  (is,  are)  suitable  for  indoor  use. 

12.  Nobody  (has,  have)  lived  in  that  house  for  a year. 

13.  Neither  of  the  girls  (was,  were)  able  to  attend  the 
meeting. 

14.  Not  one  of  the  boys  (was,  were)  willing  to  admit  his 

fear. 
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15.  Every  ticket  for  the  play  (has,  have)  been  sold. 

16.  Two-thirds  of  the  proceeds  (has,  have)  been  set  aside 
for  new  scenery. 

17.  One  of  the  best  plays  that  (has,  have)  ever  been  pre- 
sented by  the  Dramatic  Club  is  Nevertheless. 

18.  Someone  (has,  have)  suggested  that  we  present  A 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. 

19.  Anybody  who  can  sing  well  (is,  are)  eligible  for  the 
Glee  Club. 

20.  (Was,  Were)  you  planning  to  leave  early? 

21.  Somebody  in  the  class  (has,  have)  lost  his  fountain- 
pen. 

22.  No  one  (has,  have)  seen  it. 

23.  The  Emigrants  (is,  are)  the  story  of  Norwegian  im- 
migrants settled  on  the  Dakota  prairies. 

24.  One  of  the  noisiest  birds  that  (visit,  visits)  our  garden 
is  the  blue  jay. 

25.  Beside  the  house  (is,  are)  two  cherry  trees. 


Gain  the  Attention  of  Your  Audience. 
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Here  are  some  activities  which  boys  and  girls  of  your 
age  frequently  carry  on.  Are  you  doing  any  of  these 
things  ? Are  there  any  of  them  that  you  should  be  doing 
but  hesitate  to  try?  Are  there  some  of  them  that  you 
think  would  be  interesting? 

1.  Announcing  that  the  time  or  place  for  some  meeting 
has  been  changed 

2.  Calling  attention  to  a meeting  which  otherwise  some 
might  forget 

3.  Announcing  some  radio  feature  likely  to  interest  at 
least  part  of  your  group 

4.  Announcing  a club  excursion  on  which  outsiders  will 
be  welcome 

5.  Announcing  the  results  of  a school  election  or  contest 

6.  Advertising  a play  or  a similar  entertainment  given 
by  the  school  or  a school  organization 

7.  Advertising  a free  lecture  which  students  might  con- 
sider too  “high-brow” 

8.  Soliciting  an  adult  audience  to  attend  a school  enter- 
tainment for  which  admission  is  to  be  charged 

9.  Advertising  Education  Week,  or  special  demonstra- 
tions at  school,  before  a church  or  lodge  audience 

10.  Advertising  a football,  baseball,  or  basketball  game, 
or  a track  meet 

11.  Speaking  in  a school  campaign  for  such  an  objective 
as  more  beautiful  grounds,  less  confusion  in  passing 
to  classes,  or  promptness 

12.  Arousing  enthusiasm  for  the  school  paper,  the  debat- 
ing club,  the  science  club,  or  a proposed  plan  for 
student  government 
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13.  Expressing  and  increasing  the  enthusiasm  at  an 
athletic  rally- 

14.  Asking  the  school  assembly  or  some  club  to  vote  for 
your  candidate  for  student  office 

If  you  are  now  doing  any  of  these  things,  you  can  get 
help  from  this  unit  to  do  them  better. 

MAKING  A BRIEF  ANNOUNCEMENT 

I.  When  it  became  necessary  to  postpone  the  meeting 
of  the  Science  Club,  Dick  and  Allan  went  around  to  the 
home  rooms  to  announce  the  change. 

Dick’s  announcement  was  as  follows: 

The  meeting  of  the  Science  Club,  which  was  scheduled  for 
this  afternoon,  has  been  postponed  until  Friday  afternoon 
at  four  o’clock.  It  will  be  held  in  Room  62  instead  of  in  the 
regular  meeting  place.  Please  pass  the  word  on. 

Allan’s  announcement  was: 

The  meeting  of  the  Science  Club,  which  was  scheduled 
for  this  afternoon,  will  be  held  on  Friday  instead.  I think 
it  will  be  at  three-thirty  — no,  at  four.  I’m  not  quite  sure. 
You’d  better  look  at  the  bulletin  board. 

Which  announcement  is  the  more  satisfactory  ? 

II.  Make  a list  of  the  points  one  should  make  in 
announcing  each  of  the  following  events,  and  in  a class 
discussion  compare  your  lists  with  those  of  your  class- 
mates. How  is  the  content  of  an  announcement  like  the 
lead  of  a news  story? 

1.  The  next  meeting  of  a club 

2.  A meeting  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  school  paper 

3.  A rehearsal  of  one  act  of  a play 

4.  Football,  basketball,  baseball,  or  other  practice 
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5.  The  date  and  place  of  a committee  meeting,  request- 
ing certain  people  to  be  there 

6.  The  results  of  a contest 

7.  Try-outs  for  the  Dramatic  Club 

8.  The  election  of  new  members  to  a club 

9.  The  conditions  of  a contest 

10.  A change  in  the  date  of  an  activity 

11.  Books  recently  added  to  the  library 

III.  If  you  are  to  make  any  of  these  announcements 
or  a similar  one  soon,  set  down  the  actual  facts  you  are 
to  give  and  repeat  to  yourself  in  full  sentences  just  what 
you  intend  to  say. 

If  you  know  of  no  announcement  you  will  be  expected 
to  make  soon,  ask  the  president  of  your  class  club  (or  other 
club),  the  leader  of  your  scout  troop,  or  your  teacher 
whether  there  is  some  announcement  you  may  be  per- 
mitted to  make.  When  you  have  your  assignment,  set 
down  the  facts  you  are  to  present  and  repeat  your 
announcement  to  yourself. 

IV.  When  you  know  what  you  are  going  to  say,  turn 
your  attention  to  how  you  are  going  to  say  it.  Help 
yourself  by  applying  all  the  suggestions  that  you  have 
learned  so  far. 

1.  Be  sure  that  you  can  make  your  body  do  what  you 
want  it  to  do. 

Show  by  the  way  you  take  your  place  before  the 
audience  that  you  are  anxious  to  have  everyone  under- 
stand what  you  have  to  say. 

Stand  so  that  you  look  comfortable  to  the  audience. 
Do  not  draw  up  like  a soldier  at  attention.  Do  not  slouch. 
Let  your  feet  rest  easily  on  the  floor,  your  trunk  on 
your  hips,  your  head  on  your  shoulders,  and  let  your 
arms  hang  relaxed  at  your  sides. 
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Show  by  your  face  that  you  are  interested  in  what  you 
are  saying. 

Use  movements  of  the  arms  and  hands  to  emphasize 
the  important  points  in  your  announcement. 

2.  Review  the  rules  for  platform  conduct  that  you 
learned  on  pages  92  to  95. 

Show  the  proper  consideration  for  the  chairman  who 
has  given  you  the  chance  to  make  your  announcement. 

Show  the  proper  consideration  for  others  who  are  on 
the  same  program. 

3.  Be  sure  that  you  can  be  heard.  The  best  announce- 
ment in  the  world  is  a failure  if  it  is  not  delivered  so  that 
the  people  to  whom  it  is  made  can  hear  it.  Small 
attendance  at  athletic  games,  confusion  in  fire  drill, 
lateness  of  actors  at  rehearsals,  or  assembly  of  hikers 
at  wrong  meeting  places  may  very  often  be  traced  to 
announcements  delivered  by  weak-voiced  persons  in 
rooms  larger  than  the  speakers  thought  they  were. 

4.  Practise  in  the  room  or  assembly  hall  where  the 
announcement  is  to  be  given.  Get  four  of  your  friends 
to  go  with  you.  Ask  them  to  test  your  voice  from 
every  part  of  the  room.  Station  one  in  the  balcony, 
one  on  the  extreme  right,  another  on  the  extreme  left, 
and  one  in  the  rear.  Does  anyone  have  difficulty  in 
hearing  you?  If  anyone  does,  practise  until  you  can 
get  your  message  to  him  as  well  as  to  the  others.  Im- 
agine that  you  are  sending  your  words  directly  to  the 
outside  borders  of  the  room  as  well  as  to  the  group  di- 
rectly in  front  of  you.  Tell  what  you  want  to  say 
through  your  entire  body  as  you  speak. 

5.  Practise  in  other  rooms  of  different  sizes. 

Try  to  make  your  friends  hear  you  in  another  room 
of  a different  size.  Are  you  able  to  increase  or  decrease 
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the  volume  of  your  voice  as  you  go  from  one  room  to  an- 
other? Remember,  you  wish  to  be  understood  easily. 
You  are  not  trying  to  show  how  refined  you  are  or  how 
much  power  you  have.  Your  listeners  should  notice  only 
what  you  say. 

Sometimes  it  is  too  much  volume  which  disturbs  lis- 
teners. In  this  class  we  are  working  for  appropriate 
volume.  We  are  going  to  practise  until  we  can  speak 
to  our  parents  across  the  dinner  table  without  annoying 
them  by  shouting  and  until  we  can  be  heard  by  every 
person  in  a large  auditorium. 


Guides  for  Delivering  an  Announcement 

1.  Stand  where  you  can  be  seen. 

2.  Notice  the  distance  between  you  and  your  listeners. 

3.  If  the  distance  is  short,  talk  in  a quiet,  conversa- 
tional tone. 

4.  If  the  distance  is  great,  gather  all  your  powers  to 
be  heard.  Breathe  deeply.  Fill  yourself  with  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  your  subject  matter. 
Send  those  ideas  to  every  person  in  the  room. 

5.  Watch  your  audience,  including  those  on  the 
extreme  sides  and  in  the  rear.  Read  their  bodily 
actions  to  see  whether  they  are  understanding  you. 

6.  Make  some  immediate  change  to  remedy  your 
mistake  if  your  listeners  do  not  hear  and  get  restless. 

7.  Say  the  last  sentences  in  your  speech,  as  well  as 
the  last  words  of  each  sentence,  with  as  much  force 
as  the  first. 

8.  Show  in  everything  that  you  say  and  do  that  you 
have  one  purpose : to  convey  your  entire  message 
to  the  audience. 
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ADVERTISING  AN  ENTERTAINMENT 
OR  A LECTURE 

I.  Look  through  a magazine  or  a newspaper  and  find 
an  advertisement  that  attracts  your  attention  almost 
immediately.  Bring  it  to  class  and  be  prepared  to 
discuss  the  following  questions: 

1.  How  does  the  advertisement  catch  your  attention  — 
by  use  of  color,  by  picturing  a humorous  or  otherwise 
interesting  situation,  by  presenting  an  attractive  pic- 
ture, or  by  a startling  statement? 

2.  What  desire  is  aroused? 

3.  What  items  help  to  accomplish  this? 

4.  Could  any  be  omitted? 

5.  Does  the  advertiser  show  that  he  understands  the 
people  who  will  read  his  advertisement?  How  does 
he  make  his  product  attractive  to  them  — by  em- 
phasizing low  cost,  reliability,  usefulness,  high  quality, 
or  special  opportunity? 

6.  How  are  important  points  emphasized? 

7.  Is  the  form  short  and  simple  or  long  and  complex? 

II.  When  you  give  a talk  in  assembly  announcing  an 
entertainment,  how  is  your  problem  similar  to  that  of 
the  advertiser  in  a newspaper  or  a magazine?  Using 
your  discussion  of  advertisements  as  a basis,  draw  up  a 
list  of  guides  for  advertising  a school  program. 

III.  Judge  the  following  speech,  using  your  guides  and 
any  additional  ones  from  the  list  on  page  144. 

What  big  athlete  has  ambitions  to  be  a crooner?  What 
golden-voiced  young  lady  can  dance  as  well  as  she  can  sing? 
Who  is  the  “math”  shark  whose  feet  are  as  nimble  as  his 
brain?  All  will  be  revealed  on  Friday  evening,  May  10, 
at  8.15,  when  the  Mask  and  Wig  puts  on  its  annual  “talent” 
program  in  Williams  Hall. 
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Don't  miss  Ken  Thomson,  the  child  marvel  — a whole 
orchestra  in  himself;  Sid  Howland,  the  whistling  wonder, 
whom  even  the  birds  envy;  “Houdini”  Halter,  who  will 
prove  that  the  hand  is  quicker  than  the  eye;  Sullivan  and 
Steele  in  a breath-taking  acrobatic  stunt;  and  ‘‘Sherlock” 
Simpson,  who  will  commit,  analyze,  and  solve  a dastardly 
crime  before  your  astonished  eyes. 

If  you  wish  to  spare  yourself  sighs  and  tears  of  regret, 
invest  twenty-five  cents  in  a ticket  at  once.  Tickets  will  be 
sold  daily  from  12.30  to  1 at  the  information  bureau. 

The  day:  Friday,  May  10 

The  time:  8.15  p.m. 

The  place:  Williams  Hall 
The  show:  The  best  yet! 

IV.  In  advertising  a play  you  might  include  some  of 
the  following  information.  Add  other  items  to  the  list. 

1.  A brief  summary  of  the  story  (not  the  ending) 

2.  One  of  the  high  spots 

3.  Who  is  directing  the  play 

4.  Details  about  costuming  and  setting 

5.  How  the  proceeds  are  to  be  used 

V.  Hold  a class  discussion  and  make  a list  of  items, 
similar  to  those  above,  for  use  in  announcing  a lecture, 
a photoplay,  a puppet  show,  an  exhibit,  or  a concert. 

VI.  Watch  for  an  opportunity  at  school  or  elsewhere 
to  make  an  announcement  that  is  also  an  advertisement. 
Prepare  it,  using  the  guides  on  page  144.  Make  it  to 
your  classmates  and  ask  them  to  suggest  improvements. 

When  you  make  the  final  announcement,  ask  two 
of  your  friends  in  the  audience  to  tell  you  (1)  what  you 
did  particularly  well  and  (2)  what  improvement  would 
make  your  announcement  more  effective.  Report  to  the 
teacher  what  success  you  had. 
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Guides  for  a Speech  Advertising  an  Entertainment 

1.  Have  the  purpose  of  your  speech  clearly  in  mind. 

2.  Make  every  detail  contribute  to  this  purpose. 

3.  Have  your  facts  complete,  accurate,  and  orderly. 

4.  Design  the  opening  to  catch  the  attention  of  your 
audience. 

5.  Think  what  will  interest  this  particular  audience. 
Make  the  events  announced  attractive  to  them. 

6.  Suit  the  language  to  the  occasion. 

7.  Repeat  the  essential  facts  for  emphasis. 

8.  Talk  long  enough  to  impress  the  audience,  but  not 
long  enough  to  be  tiresome. 


VII.  If  you  have  no  occasion  to  make  an  announce- 
ment, prepare  to  advertise  one  of  the  following:  a glee 
club,  band,  or  orchestra  concert ; a play ; a photoplay ; 
a lecture  (on  travel,  hobbies,  safety,  or  birds) ; a puppet 
show;  a contest;  a banquet;  an  exhibit;  a party. 

VIII.  Discuss  the  suitability  of  the  guides  on  page  141 
for  checking  the  delivery  of  an  announcement  whose 
purpose  is  not  just  to  give  information,  but  rather  to  move 
to  action.  Add  whatever  guides  the  class  considers 
necessary.  For  instance,  how  important  is  a show  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  speaker?  Have  you  ever 
seen  an  announcer  whose  whole  bearing  seemed  to  say, 
“Rather  a bore,  this  making  of  announcements  ” or 
“This  is  my  duty, and  I’ll  do  it  or  die”  or  “I-I-I  w-w-wish 
I were  anywhere  but  here”  ? What  should  the  speaker’s 
bearing  suggest  ? 

IX.  Listen  to  announcements  of  coming  attractions 
in  the  theatre  or  over  the  radio.  Judge  them  by  your 
guides.  Report  to  the  class  on  the  best  one  heard. 
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MAKING  AN  INTERESTING  BEGINNING 

I.  What  device  is  used  in  each  of  the  following  openings 
to  gain  the  attention  of  the  audience? 

1.  Your  life  is  in  danger!  Twenty  spoofing  songsters 
will  make  you  die  laughing  when  they  bombard  you 
with  their  funniest  stories  and  liveliest  songs  on  Friday 
evening. 

2.  Why  do  the  villagers  avoid  the  gloomy,  shuttered 
house  on  the  corner?  Whose  is  the  stealthy  figure 
that  comes  slipping  out  at  twilight,  an  empty  sack 
slung  over  drooping  shoulders?  What  is  his  ghostly 
errand?  Do  you  know?  You  will  know  Saturday 
night  if  . . . 

3.  Believe  it  or  not,  “ Laughing  Boy”  Wallace  can  look 
as  sober  as  a parson,  and  good-natured  Mimi  Banks 
can  be  as  cantankerous  as  the  old  lady  that  lived  in 
the  shoe.  You  probably  would  be,  too,  if  you  were 
up  against  the  problem  they  face  in  “ No  More  Parties,” 
which  . . . 

II.  Suggest  other  devices  that  may  be  used  to  arouse 
interest. 

III.  Demonstrate  to  the  class  how  bodily  action  could 
be  used  to  arouse  interest. 

IV.  Show  how  the  right  force  of  voice  helps  a speaker 
to  get  and  hold  the  attention  of  an  audience. 

V.  Write  effective  openings  for  the  following  announce- 
ments. Tell  what  device  you  use. 

1.  A talk  on  big-game  hunting  to  be  given  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  by  a local  man 

2.  A presentation  of  “ The  Ghost  Story  ” by  Booth  Tark- 
ington  (or  another  play  with  which  you  are  familiar) 

3.  A pageant  depicting  the  growth  of  your  city,  in  which 
the  entire  school  is  participating 

j.  e.  a.  — hi — 11 
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4.  An  “ amateur’ ’ program 

5.  A joint  concert  by  the  orchestra  and  the  Glee  Club 

VI.  Recall  the  best  opening  of  an  announcement  that 
you  have  ever  heard.  How  did  the  speaker  get  attention  ? 


STUDYING  THE  AUDIENCE 


I.  Why  wouldn’t  the  announcement  on  pages  142  and 
143  be  a suitable  one  to  give  before  a meeting  of  the 
Parent-Teachers’  Association  ? What  items  would  be  of 
particular  interest  to  a group  of  high-school  students, 
but  not  to  a group  of  parents? 

Discuss  the  possibility  of  using  the  following  appeals 
in  advertising  the  “talent”  program  to  adults: 

Informational  value  Reasonable  price 

Entertainment  value  Quality  of  the  performance 

Variety  of  numbers  Pride  in  the  performers 

II.  Criticize  the  following  announcement  to  an  adun 
group.  To  what  interests  does  the  speaker  appeal? 
Dramatize  it  before  the  class,  showing  how  you  would 
adapt  your  vocal  and  physical  activity  to  the  language 
of  the  announcement. 

“All  work  and  no  play,”  it  is  said,  “makes  Jack  a dull 
boy.”  Come  and  be  gay  with  the  Mask  and  Wig  on  Friday 
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evening,  May  10,  at  8.15,  when  they  present  their  annual 
“talent”  program  in  Williams  Hall. 

Directed  by  Miss  Marian  Thomas  of  the  dramatic 
department  and  Mr.  James  Loft  of  the  music  department, 
this  performance  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  ever  given 
by  the  club.  For  six  weeks  songs,  dances,  stunts,  and  skits 
have  been  in  rehearsal.  There's  a one-man  orchestra  that 
we  know  will  soon  be  snapped  up  by  the  radio;  a pair  of 
acrobats  who  will  some  day  make  their  mark  with  Ringling 
Brothers;  and  singers  and  dancers  who  are  on  their  way 
to  Hollywood. 

It's  a big  show  for  the  money  — only  twenty-five  cents. 
Tickets  will  be  on  sale  at  the  door  at  the  close  of  this  meet- 
ing and  daily  from  12.30  until  1 at  the  information  bureau 
in  the  Cliff  Junior  High  School. 

We  guarantee  a lively  evening  if  you'll  come  to  the  Mask 
and  Wig  program  on  Friday  evening,  May  10,  at  8.15  in 
Williams  Hall. 

III.  Dramatize  other  announcements  with  appeals 
to  different  audience  interests,  and  notice  how  bodily 
action  and  vocal  expression  vary. 

IV.  Present  to  your  teacher  the  report  of  your  adver- 
tising announcement  (see  page  143)  or  make  to  the  class 
the  announcement  your  teacher  assigns  you.  Name 
your  supposed  audience.  The  class  will  judge  how  well 
you  have  succeeded  in  appealing  to  that  audience.  You 
may  use  a situation  such  as  one  of  the  following: 

1.  The  Travel  Club  has  secured  a speaker  on  the  subject 
“Five  Years  in  China”  (or  another  topic).  To  ensure 
a large  attendance,  club  members  have  been  asked  to 
announce  it  to  the  Girl  Guides,  Boy  Scout  troops, 
young  people’s  associations  at  church,  and  the  Parent- 
Teachers'  Association. 
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2.  A travelling  theatrical  company  is  presenting  a play 
based  on  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland  (or  some 
other  play).  It  is  to  be  announced  before  an  assem- 
bly of  the  lower  grades  and  before  a junior-high-school 
assembly. 

3.  Your  Sunday-school  class  is  putting  on  a play,  and  you 
are  to  advertise  it  at  a meeting  of  the  adult  members 
of  the  church. 

4.  The  Junior  Agricultural  Club  is  giving  a variety  show. 
You  are  to  announce  it  in  the  local  community  hall. 

Two  people  may  prepare  to  announce  the  same  event 
to  two  different  audiences.  Let  the  class  discuss  the 
success  with  which  the  speeches  have  been  adapted  to 
the  audiences. 


SUITING  THE  LANGUAGE  TO  THE  OCCASION 


Why  doesn’t  Carl  wear  a football 
uniform  to  a party?  Why  doesn’t 
Alice  wear  her  gymnasium  suit  to 
a reception?  Do  you,  as  a rule, 
wear  a bathing  suit  on  a cold  winter 
day  or  mittens  in  the  summer? 

It’s  the  same  with  speech.  We 
must  adapt  it  to  the  occasion. 

I.  Is  the  language  of  the  following 
statements  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sions indicated?  Why  or  why  not? 


1.  A picnic : “Meet  the  gang  at  five  o’clock  in  the  gym.” 

2.  A parent-teacher  dinner:  “There’ll  probably  be  a 
mob  there ; so  come  early.  The  eats  are  too  good  to 
miss.” 

3.  A lecture:  “The  committee  has  been  able  to  secure 
Colonel  Black  to  give  the  opening  lecture.  He’s  the 
fellow  that  licked  ...” 
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4.  A club  party:  “Pack  up  your  troubles  and  trot  up  to 
the  Art  Club  party  on  Friday  afternoon.  Price  of 
admission:  a clean  face.” 

II.  Explain  how  the  following  occasions  would  influence 
the  language  used  in  the  announcements  of  them: 

1.  An  operetta 

2.  A talk,  “Driving  Death  from  the  Highway,”  by  the 
president  of  the  provincial  automobile  association 

3.  A puppet  show 

4.  A comedy 

5.  A play  with  a sad  ending 

6.  An  explorer’s  talk  on  his  adventures 

7.  A talk,  “The  Benefits  of  Radium,”  by  a scientist 

III.  “Listen  in”  on  as  many  announcements  as  you 
can  — of  coming  attractions  at  the  theatre,  of  future 
programs  on  the  radio,  of  entertainments  at  church,  at 
school,  and  elsewhere.  Pay  careful  attention  to  the 
language  used  and  report  to  the  class.  What  words  were 
especially  fitting  to  the  occasion?  Were  there  any  that 
did  not  fit  in? 

IV.  Prepare  an  announcement  of  one  of  the  events 
listed  in  exercise  II,  paying  particular  attention  to  your 
language. 

IMPROVING  ANNOUNCEMENTS  BY  USING 
ADJECTIVES  ACCURATELY 

I.  Turn  to  page  145.  Read  the  second  opening  in  exer- 
cise I,  omitting  all  the  adjectives.  Is  the  picture  as  vivid  ? 
What  does  it  lose?  Would  the  third  opening  be  as  effec- 
tive if  good-natured  were  omitted?  Why  not? 

II.  From  the  list  at  the  end  of  the  following  announce- 
ment select  more  exact  adjectives  to  take  the  place  of  the 
italicized  words. 
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Do  you  want  to  see  the  finest  show  of  the  year?  Come 
Saturday  night  to  the  Minstrels’  Merrymaking  in  which 
forty  fine  boys  and  girls  will  entertain  you  with  fine  songs. 
The  finest  tap  dancer  in  two  counties  will  show  you  some 
fine  footwork.  The  price  is  fine,  just  twenty  cents. 


gay 

jolly 

cleverest 

best 

cheery 

skilful 

lively 

graceful 

rollicking 

happy 

reasonable 

delightful 

III.  Here  are  some  sentences  from  announcements. 
Can  you  substitute  for  the  word  grand  in  each  sentence 
an  adjective  that  describes  the  noun  more  accurately? 

1.  It’s  a grand  play. 

2.  The  grand  acting  of  Mary  Louise  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  success  of  the  play. 

3.  There  is  a grand  scene  at  the  end  when  Evangeline 
finds  Gabriel  dying  in  a hospital. 

4.  The  grand  opening  scene  in  the  palace  of  the  fairy 
king  is  one  you’ll  long  remember. 

5.  Slim  Collins  in  a powdered  wig  and  blue  velvet  cos- 
tume makes  a grand  hero. 

6.  Under  the  grand  direction  of  Miss  Pierce,  the  concert 
is  sure  to  be  a success. 

7.  You’ve  never  seen  such  a grand  set  of  marionettes. 

8.  When  you  see  it,  you’ll  agree  that  it’s  a grand  picture. 
Set  in  the  stormy  days  of  the  French  Revolution,  it 
holds  your  attention  every  minute. 

9.  This  is  a grand  opportunity  to  hear  one  of  the  grand- 
est speakers  in  the  province. 

10.  You’ll  have  a grand  time. 

Listen  to  your  own  announcements.  Can  you  im- 
prove them  by  a more  skilful  use  of  adjectives,  without 
overloading  them  with  adjectives? 
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MAKING  A PEP  SPEECH 

I.  Read  the  following  speech,  which  was  given  at  the 
opening  of  a Clean-up  Campaign,  and  then  hold  a class 
discussion,  using  the  questions  which  follow  the  speech : 

We,  the  members  of  Arden  School,  are  proud  of  our 
school.  The  board  of  education  has  provided  us  with  an 
attractive  building  and  with  janitors  to  keep  it  in  good 
condition.  They  have  done  their  part,  but  are  we  doing 
ours? 

Are  we  doing  ours  when  we  carelessly  toss  scrap  paper  on 
the  floor?  when  we  stuff  desks  with  paper?  when  we  clutter 
up  locker-room  floors  with  books,  gym  shoes,  and  rubbers? 
when  we  scribble  on  the  wall  ? when  we  leave  wads  of  gum 
in  the  drinking  fountains? 

No  one  really  enjoys  living  in  such  a mess.  It  isn’t 
pleasant  to  look  at.  Nor  do  we  want  to  get  so  accustomed 
to  looking  at  it  that  we  don’t  even  realize  the  untidiness. 
But  that’s  exactly  what  will  happen  if  we  don’t  clean  up. 

Finally,  how  are  visitors  impressed  when  they  enter  our 
school  and  see  such  untidiness?  Do  we  want  them  to  carry 
away  a picture  of  slovenliness,  sloppiness,  and  careless- 
ness? No! 

Arden  School  pupils  have  shown  in  previous  campaigns 
what  they  can  do  when  they  set  to  work.  They  won’t  be 
found  wanting  now! 

1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  speech? 

2.  Is  the  opening  effective? 

3.  Do  you  think  this  .speech  would  stir  interest  in  the 
campaign  ? Why  ? 

4.  What  reasons  does  the  speaker  give  for  cleaning  up? 

5.  How  does  he  arouse  the  feelings  of  the  students? 
Does  he  appeal  to  their  pride?  to  their  sense  of 
responsibility?  to  their  self-interest? 

6.  Is  it  an  encouraging  or  a discouraging  speech? 
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II.  Draw  up  a set  of  guides  for  making  a pep  speech. 

III.  If  you  have  occasion  to  give  a pep  speech,  rehearse 
it  before  the  class  to  get  suggestions  for  improvement. 
If  not,  choose  one  of  the  following  topics  (or  a similar 
one)  and  prepare  a pep  speech,  using  the  guides  below. 

1.  Gaining  support  for  the  school  team 

2.  Gaining  support  for  the  school  paper 

3.  Arousing  interest  in  a club 

4.  Encouraging  participation  in  a club,  school,  provincial, 
or  national  contest 

5.  Creating  enthusiasm  about  a campaign 

6.  Encouraging  contributions  to  the  Community  Chest 
or  to  the  Red  Cross 

7.  Creating  interest  in  a sale,  such  as  a Girl  Guide  cookie 
sale  or  a candy  sale 

8.  Winning  support  for  the  school  representatives  in  a 
prize  speaking  contest  or  a Little  Theatre  contest 

I Vi  Can  you  add  any  more  guides  to  the  following? 


Guides  for  a Pep  Speech 

1.  Win  attention  immediately  by  using  an  original 
opening. 

2.  Give  good  reasons  for  supporting  the  activity. 

3.  Believe  in  the  cause  you  are  supporting. 

4.  Appeal  to  the  emotions  of  the  audience. 

5.  Have  a strong  ending. 


GIVING  GOOD  REASONS 

If  someone  should  come  along  and  tell  you  to  jump 
into  the  river,  you  wouldn’t  do  it.  You’d  want  to  know 
why.  If  he  remarked,  “It’s  necessary,”  you  wouldn’t 
do  it  either,  for  you  couldn’t  understand  that  reason. 
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Then  if  he  explained,  “Your  little  brother  has  just  fallen 
in,”  you  wouldn’t  hesitate  a minute.  So,  when  we  want 
to  move  people  to  action,  we  must  give  them  reasons  — 
reasons  that  they  can  understand. 

I.  When  the  ninth  grade  held  its  first  club  meeting 
in  the  fall,  the  president  and  the  vice-president  gave 
speeches  to  remind  the  members  of  their  obligations 
as  seniors  in  the  junior  high  school. 

Read  the  following  outlines  of  their  speeches  and  tell 
which  speech  you  consider  more  successful.  Why? 

Vice-president’s  speech 

You  should  be 

1.  Courteous 

2.  Tidy 

3.  Prompt 

4.  Loyal  to  the  traditfons  of  the  school 

President’s  speech 

1.  What  is  expected  of  ninth-grade  pupils 

2.  Why  these  things  are  expected  of  ninth-grade  pupils 

(а)  They  have  been  in  the  junior  high  school  two 
years;  hence  they  have  had  opportunity  to 
develop  standards. 

(б)  They  must  set  an  example  to  the  classes  below 
them. 

Notice  the  arrangement  of  the  president’s  reasons. 
Would  it  be  better  to  reverse  (a)  and  (6)  under  2?  Why 
or  why  not? 

II.  Make  a list  of  reasons  for  the  support  of  a stamp 
club  (or  other  club) ; of  a thrift  campaign ; of  a safety 
campaign.  Arrange  your  reasons  in  the  most  effective 
order,  putting  a strong  reason  first,  the  strongest  last,  and 
the  others  in  between. 
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III.  Prepare  a pep  speech  from  the  outline  which  you 
wrote  for  exercise  II.  Keep  your  guides  in  mind. 

IV.  As  a member  of  the  Library  Club  you  are  making 
a plea  to  your  schoolmates  for  more  careful  handling  of 
library  books.  Give  your  schoolmates  reasons  that  they 
can  understand. 


APPEALING  TO  THE  EMOTIONS 

I.  Are  people  more  likely  to  be  moved  to  action  by 
cold  reasoning  or  by  their  feelings? 

Alvin  had  saved  ten  dollars  for  a new  winter  coat  of 
which  he  was  in  need.  He  had  plenty  of  good  reasons 
for  buying  the  coat : the  winter  was  a cold  one ; his  old 
coat  was  worn  out ; he  had  the  money.  Yet,  on  the  way 
to  the  store,  attracted  by  a pair  of  ice  skates,  he  purchased 
them  instead  of  the  coat.  Was  he  ruled  by  his  mind  or 
by  his  emotions?  Can  you  think  of  other  cases  in  which 
people  have  been  ruled  by  their  feelings? 

In  making  a pep  speech,  it  isn’t  sufficient  to  give 
people  good  reasons  — to  convince  their  minds.  You 
must  also  make  them  feel  that  the  action  is  desirable. 

II.  Which  of  the  feelings  and  desires  listed  below 
would  you  appeal  to  in  a speech  to  gain  support  for  the 
Community  Chest?  for  a Girl  Guide  Cookie  Sale?  for  a 
school  Courtesy  Campaign? 


Sympathy 
Charity 
School  spirit 
Self-interest 


Vanity 

Personal  pride 
Community  spirit 
Interest  in  children 


III.  What  emotions  or  desires  are  aroused  by  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Almost  every  school  has  a school  paper.  Why 
shouldn’t  we  have  one? 
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2.  Many  children  are  utterly  destitute  — without  food, 
without  shelter,  often  without  a father  or  a mother  to 
care  for  them.  Your  pennies  will  help. 

3.  Who  won  the  Health  Club  prize?  What’s  the  date  of 
the  spring  play?  When  do  exams  begin?  If  you 
want  to  know,  buy  a copy  of  The  Tattler  and  find  out. 

4.  The  team  alone  can’t  win  the  victory.  They  need 
you  to  back  them  up.  Come  out  and  cheer! 

5.  Our  club  won  the  cup  last  year.  We  can  do  it  again. 

IV.  A banner  is  to  be  awarded  the  home  room  with 
the  best  attendance  record  for  the  month.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  week  the  chairman  of  your  room  asks 
you  to  make  a speech  to  stimulate  interest.  Your  class 
is  among  the  leaders  and  has  a good  chance  of  winning 
the  banner.  Prepare  a speech  in  which  you  appeal 
to  both  personal  pride  and  class  spirit. 

V.  The  First-aid  Club  wishes  to  increase  its  member- 
ship. Prepare  a speech  in  which  you  appeal  to  both  self- 
interest  and  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  to  others. 

VI.  You  have  been  chosen  to  tell  the  entering  class 
about  the  Game  Club.  Appeal  to  their  love  of  a good 
time  and  to  their  desire  for  getting  acquainted. 

USING  GERUNDS  AS  SENTENCE  SUBJECTS 

I.  Which  sentence  in  each  of  the  following  groups 
is  more  forceful  for  the  ending  of  a pep  speech? 

1.  (a)  Winning  the  banner  will  put  us  on  the  map. 

(6)  If  we  win  the  banner , it  will  put  us  on  the  map. 

2.  (a)  It’s  our  job  to  run  the  school  paper  successfully, 
(b)  Running  the  school  paper  successfully  is  our  job. 

3.  (a)  Making  a success  of  this  campaign  is  the  task  of  the 

entire  school. 

(6)  It’s  the  task  of  the  entire  school  if  this  campaign  is 
to  be  a success. 
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Did  you  notice  that  the  subject  of  the  more  forceful 
sentences  is  a verb  form  ending  in  ing? 

II.  Can  you  improve  the  following  sentences  in  the 
same  way? 

1.  When  one  is  treasurer  of  an  organization,  it’s  a great 
responsibility. 

2.  To  intercept  a pass  is  not  always  so  easy  as  it  looks 
from  the  grand  stand. 

3.  Van’s  job  is  that  he  shall  advertise  the  Dramatic 
Club  play. 

4.  It  is  considered  a sign  of  good  breeding  when  one 
speaks  courteously. 

5.  Even  more  important  for  an  actress  than  a pretty 
face  is  that  she  walk  gracefully. 

6.  When  one  plants  a tree,  one  plants  a hope.  (Use 
two  words  ending  in  ing.) 

7.  An  opportunity  of  which  everyone  should  avail  him- 
self is  that  he  may  belong  to  a club. 

8.  It’s  good  exercise  if  one  kicks  a football  around. 

9.  It  will  solve  the  problem  if  we  appoint  a committee. 

10.  The  purpose  of  the  Travel  Club  is  that  it  shall  learn 

about  foreign  lands. 

III.  Since  these  ing  words  can  be  used  as  subjects, 
they  appear  to  be  nouns.  Notice,  however,  that  in 
sentences  1 (a),  2 ( b ),  and  3 (a)  on  page  155  each  ing  word 
is  followed  by  an  object : Winning  the  banner , Running 
the  school  paper,  Making  a success.  Therefore  these 
words  are  not  pure  nouns,  but  are  also  verbs.  Like  all 
verbs,  they  may  be  modified  by  adverbs ; for  example, 
in  sentence  2 ( b ) running  is  modified  by  the  adverb 
successfully. 

Verbs  ending  in  ing  which  are  used  as  nouns  are  called 

gerunds. 
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IV.  Change  the  following  verbs  to  gerunds  and  use 
the  expressions  as  subjects  of  sentences: 

1.  That  we  clean  up  after  a party 

2.  Whether  he  gets  to  school  on  time 

3.  That  all  obey  rules 

4.  If  one  eats  hastily 

5.  When  anybody  collects  stamps 

6.  That  he  took  long  walks 

7.  If  we  read  good  books 

8.  Whether  they  speak  well 

9.  That  one  studies  hard 

10.  Because  you  plan  your  work 

V.  Revise  the  following  speech,  making  it  more  direct 
and  forceful  by  using  gerunds  — eight  of  them  — as 
subjects  of  sentences  or  of  clauses. 

If  it  is  the  task  of  the  team  that  it  shall  win  games,  then 
certainly  it  is  the  duty  of  every  pupil  in  the  school  that  he 
shall  support  the  team.  Those  fellows  out  there  work  hard. 
It’s  not  fun  for  them  when  they  get  out  in  all  sorts  of 
weather,  take  hard  knocks,  and  are  “razzed”  by  the  crowd. 
They  like  to  know  you’re  behind  them.  One  way  to  let 
them  know  is  to  buy  a ticket  and  attend  the  game ; another 
is  to  cheer  them.  Don’t  fail  them! 

USING  INFINITIVES  AS  SENTENCE  SUBJECTS 

I.  You  have  already  learned  how  to  secure  directness 
and  force  in  discussing  action  by  the  use  of  gerunds  as 
sentence  subjects.  The  same  effect  can  be  gained  by  the 
use  of  still  another  construction. 

Study  these  sentences : 

1.  ( a ) Losing  a game  is  no  disgrace. 

(6)  To  lose  a game  is  no  disgrace. 
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2.  (a)  Talking  boisterously  creates  an  unfavorable  im- 

pression. 

(6)  To  talk  boisterously  creates  an  unfavorable  im- 
pression. 

3.  (a)  Editing  a school  paper  requires  industry,  persever- 

ance, and  persistence. 

(6)  To  edit  a school  paper  requires  industry,  persever- 
ance, and  persistence. 

Revise  the  following  sentences,  using  as  subject  a 
phrase  beginning  with  to: 

Example.  If  we  are  going  to  get  the  club  out  of  debt,  it 
isn’t  going  to  be  easy. 

To  get  the  club  out  of  debt  isn’t  going  to  be  easy. 

1.  It  is  Herbert’s  ambition  that  he  may  sell  more  tickets 
than  anyone  else. 

2.  If  we  are  going  to  stage  a better  show  than  last  year’s, 
it’s  going  to  be  difficult. 

3.  It  takes  practice  before  one  can  tell  a joke  well. 

4.  One  can’t  win  a scholarship  unless  one  works  hard. 

5.  It  is  the  task  of  the  Traffic  Squad  that  they  should 
regulate  traffic  in  the  halls. 

6.  Their  first  duty  is  that  they  shall  know  the  rules. 

7.  Then  it  will  be  easy  when  they  explain  them  to  others. 

8.  If  we  bring  our  school  paper  up  to  a satisfactory  stand- 
ard, it  will  require  the  co-operation  of  every  member  of 
the  staff. 

9.  One  aim  of  the  club  is  that  it  shall  afford  practice  in 
parliamentary  procedure. 

II.  All  the  phrases  which  you  have  used  as  sentence 
subjects  are  noun  phrases.  In  some  sentences  you  may 
even  substitute  a noun  for  the  phrase  without  changing 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  For  example,  in  sentence 
1 ( b ) of  exercise  I,  page  157,  you  may  say,  “ Loss  of  a game 
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is  no  disgrace.”  In  sentence  2 (6)  on  page  158  you 
may  substitute  Boisterous  talk  for  To  talk  boisterously . 
Of  what  verb  is  To  lose  the  subject?  To  talk?  To  edit? 

In  addition  to  being  used  as  nouns,  to  lose , to  talk,  and 
to  edit  express  action ; hence  they  are  used  as  verbs.  Do 
they,  like  other  verbs,  take  objects?  Examine  sentence 
1 ( b ),  page  157,  and  sentence  3 (6),  page  158.  Can  they 
be  modified  by  adverbs?  Look  at  sentence  2 (6). 

These  verb  forms  which  we  have  used  as  nouns  are 
known  as  infinitives.  They  are  usually  introduced  by 
the  preposition  to,  which  is  known  as  the  sign  of  the 
infinitive. 

III.  Try  to  re-phrase  the  speech  in  exercise  V,  page  157, 
using  infinitives  instead  of  gerunds  as  subjects. 

IV.  Re-phrase  the  sentences  in  exercise  II,  page  156, 
using  infinitives  instead  of  gerunds  as  subjects. 

V.  Write  five  infinitive  phrases.  Exchange  papers 
with  your  neighbor  and  compose  sentences,  using  his 
phrases  as  subjects. 

VI.  Revise  the  following  talk,  using  infinitives  as  sub- 
jects wherever  possible.  Can  you  use  five  infinitives 
in  the  revision? 

If  we  are  to  make  a success  of  this  sale,  it  will  mean  hard 
work  for  everyone.  If  we  divide  the  duties,  however,  no 
one  will  have  too  much  to  do.  It  will  be  your  job,  Harold, 
that  you  shall  order  the  ice-cream.  It  must  be  here  on  time. 
It’s  your  business,  John,  that  you  get  the  necessary  tables. 
Make  sure  they  are  strong  ones,  and  don’t  forget  to  return 
them  afterward.  The  treasurer’s  duty  is  that  he  shall  have 
sufficient  change  on  hand.  At  the  close  of  the  sale  please 
turn  in  all  your  money  to  him.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Poster 
Committee  that  it  shall  advertise  the  sale.  Those  posters 
should  be  up  not  later  than  Wednesday.  In  the  meantime, 
let’s  all  get  busy.  “Talk  up”  the  sale  I 
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OTHER  INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 

I.  Read  Philip  Barry’s  The  Youngest,  the  story  of  a 
boy  who  is  more  interested  in  writing  stories  than  in  going 
into  his  father’s  pin  business.  Prepare  the  announcement 
you  would  make  if  the  play  were  to  be  presented  in  your 
school  by  the  Dramatic  Club. 

Other  plays  you  might  read  and  announce  are  Martha 
By-the-Day,  by  Julie  M.  Lippmann;  Master  Skylark ; 
or  Will  Shakespeare’s  Ward,  by  Edgar  W.  Burrill ; Peter 
Pan,  by  Sir  James  M.  Barrie;  and  Toad  of  Toad  Hall, 
by  A.  A.  Milne. 

II.  Make  a collection  of  photoplay  advertisements  from 
the  newspapers.  List  the  extravagant  and  overworked 
adjectives  that  are  used  in  describing  the  play.  Find 
words  that  could  be  substituted. 

III.  Make  a poster  advertising  an  entertainment  or 
a contest.  Keep  in  mind  the  appeals  you  used  in  the 
oral  announcements. 

IV.  Introduce  a speaker  to  an  audience.  Here  your 
task  is  a bit  different  from  that  of  announcing  an  enter- 
tainment, in  that  you  don’t  have  to  persuade  the  group 
to  listen.  Usually  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  do  so. 
If  you  are  introducing  a stranger,  you  must  tell  the 
audience  enough  about  him  so  that  they  will  feel  ac- 
quainted with  him.  In  introducing  one  of  your  own 
classmates,  who  is  already  known  to  those  present,  a few 
words  about  his  topic  are  sufficient.  Your  main  task 
is  to  create  a pleasant  atmosphere. 

V.  Arousing  interest  in  a book  is  very  similar  to 
announcing  a play  or  making  a pep  talk.  Give  a talk 
advertising  a new  book  in  the  library  or  another  book 
that  you  have  just  read. 
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VI.  Every  year  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters  awards  a gold  medal  to  a radio  announcer.  Find 
out  who  have  received  medals  in  the  past.  On  what 
points  are  the  announcers  judged  ? If  any  of  the  winning 
announcers  are  still  on  the  air,  listen  to  them.  Can  you 
see  why  they  were  chosen? 

VII.  Prepare  slogans  such  as  the  following  that  would 
be  useful  in  various  campaigns: 

Stop,  look,  and  read. 

No  week  without  a book. 

VIII.  Choose  two  poems  — one  that  requires  a great 
deal  of  force  when  read  effectively  and  one  that  requires 
very  little  force.  See  whether  you  can  read  one  poem 
and  then  the  other  immediately  following. 

IX.  Listen  to  a pep  speech.  Criticize  it,  using  the 
helps  that  you  have  studied  in  this  unit. 

X.  Find  a real  opportunity  to  give  a pep  speech.  Use 
every  suggestion  you  have  learned  to  make  the  speech 
effective.  If  possible,  find  out  how  many  people  were 
influenced  by  what  you  said. 

XL  Go  out  on  the  football  field.  See  if  you  can  make 
your  friends  hear  you  without  straining  your  voice. 
Notice  how  good  posture  helps  to  relieve  the  strain. 

XII.  Write  an  essay  called  “Wanted  — an  Ear- 
phone ! ” Tell  about  the  times  you  have  had  difficulty  in 
hearing  speakers. 

USING  THE  LIBRARY 

Speech  is  the  picture  of  the  mind. 

Proverb 

Baker,  Elizabeth  W.  . . Oral  English 


Craig,  Alice  E.  ....  The  Junior  Speech  Arts 
Craig,  Alice  E The  Speech  Arts 


j.  e.  a.  — hi  — 12 
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Doxsee,  Herald  M.  . . . 

Hathaway,  Helen  . . . 

Raubicheck,  Letitia,  Davis, 
E.  H.,  and  Carll,  L.  A. 
Smith,  William  P.  . . . 

Stockdell,  Helen  . . . . 

Weaver,  A.  T.,  Borchers, 
G.  L.,  and  Woolbert,  C.  H. 


A Practical  Teacher  of  Public 
Speaking 

What  Your  Voice  Reveals 

Voice  and  Speech  Problems 
Oral  English  for  Secondary 
Schools 

Speech  Made  Beautiful 
The  New  Better  Speech 


CORRECTIVE  EXERCISES 

CORRECT  USE  OF  ADJECTIVES  AND  ADVERBS 

Test.  Choose  the  correct  word  from  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing parentheses: 

1.  If  you  want  to  be  understood,  you  must  speak  (dis- 
tinctly, distinct). 

2.  He  (sure,  surely)  is  a good  swimmer. 

3.  Although  the  team  played  (good,  well),  it  was  beaten. 

4.  Wearing  a sparkling  tiara,  she  looked  (beautiful, 
beautifully). 

5.  He  recited  so  (poor,  poorly)  that  the  teacher  asked 
him  to  stay  after  school. 

6.  After  he  had  spent  all  his  money,  he  felt  (poor,  poorly). 

7.  He  spoke  too  (hastily,  hasty). 

8.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  merriment,  he  remained 
(solemn,  solemnly). 

9.  The  cake  tasted  (sweet,  sweetly)  after  the  sour  punch. 

10.  That  answer  sounds  (queer,  queerly)  to  me. 

Use  an  adverb  to  describe  the  action  of  a verb.  In 
the  sentences  below,  the  adverb  easily  modifies  the  verb 
finish;  the  adverb  well  modifies  the  verb  spoke. 

He  can  finish  easily  in  an  hour. 

She  spoke  well  in  assembly  this  morning. 
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Which  of  these  is  right? 

The  coin  rang  (true,  truly). 

The  perfume  smells  (sweet,  sweetly). 

We  really  mean: 

The  coin  is  a true  coin. 

The  perfume  is  a sweet  perfume. 

Therefore  we  use  an  adjective  to  describe  the  noun. 

Do  you  understand  why  both  the  following  sentences 
are  correct? 

She  looked  tearful. 

She  looked  tearfully  at  the  mangled  form  which  had  once 
been  her  doll. 

In  the  first  sentence,  an  adjective  is  used  to  describe  the 
subject,  she.  In  the  second  sentence,  an  adverb  is  used 
to  tell  how  she  looked  at  the  doll. 

After  such  verbs  as  be , become , appear , lookf  seemy 
sound , smelly  tastey  ringy  continuey  growy  and  remainf 
we  use  an  adjective  to  modify  or  describe  a noun  or  a 
pronoun. 

Practice  I.  Choose  the  correct  word  from  each  of  the 
following  parentheses: 

The  little  girls  taking  part  in  the  recital  were  all  arranged 
(careful,  carefully)  on  the  platform.  They  were  dressed 
(pretty,  prettily),  smiled  (sweet,  sweetly),  and  sat  (quiet, 
quietly). 

“We  (sure,  surely)  welcome  you  this  afternoon/’  began 
the  teacher,  “and  hope  you  will  enjoy — ” 

She  stopped  (sudden,  suddenly)  and  turned  (abrupt, 
abruptly)  toward  the  platform  upon  hearing  a small  voice 
say,  “You’re  not  a nice  girl,  and  you  can’t  play  the  piano 
(good,  well).” 
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Another  small  voice  answered  (distinct,  distinctly),  “My 
sister  says  you  always  behave  (bad,  badly).  If  you  went  to 
Sunday  school  you  would  learn  to  act  (nice,  nicely),  as  I do. 
I’m  going  to  hit  you  hard  because  you  don’t  go  to  Sunday 
school.” 

And  she  did. 

Practice  II.  Choose  the  correct  word  from  each  of 
the  following  parentheses: 

Tom  looked  (sad,  sadly)  out  of  the  window. 

“What  makes  you  look  so  (sad,  sadly)?”  asked  his 
brother. 

“I  wish  Blackie  would  come  home.  I’m  afraid  he’s  lost.” 

“Don’t  feel  so  (bad,  badly)  about  it.  We’ll  go  out  and 
look  for  him.” 

The  boys  started  for  the  woods  where  Blackie  usually 
roamed.  Although  the  moon  looked  (bright,  brightly),  the 
tree-covered  path  was  dark.  Suddenly  something  black 
scurried  across  the  path.  The  boys  looked  (hopeful,  hope- 
fully) at  each  other,  but  remained  (quiet,  quietly).  The 
animal  moved  again.  The  boys  continued  walking  (stealthy, 
stealthily)  along  the  path. 

Tom  could  restrain  himself  no  longer.  “Blackie!”  he 
shouted,  rushing  forward  (joyous,  joyously).  “Blackie!” 
His  voice  sounded  (eager,  eagerly).  But  there  was  no 
answering  bark. 

“Whew!”  ejaculated  Ray.  “Does  that  smell  (sweet, 
sweetly) ! Keep  away  from  that  skunk,  or  you’ll  smell  so 
(bad,  badly)  you  won’t  be  able  to  go  near  people  for  a 
month !” 

Practice  III.  Use  the  dictionary  to  prove  that  these 
italicized  words  are  correctly  used : 

1.  He  talked  loud  so  that  everyone  could  hear  him. 

2.  Go  slow. 

3.  We  dug  deep,  but  could  find  no  water. 
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4.  He  did  the  problem  wrong. 

5.  Move  quick  if  you  wish  to  get  across  the  street  before 
the  light  changes. 

Other  words  that  may  be  used  either  as  adjectives  or 
as  adverbs  are  fast,  cheap,  hard,  long,  right,  clear,  ill,  high, 
and  well. 

USING  ADVERBS  TO  MODIFY  ADJECTIVES 
AND  ADVERBS 

Practice.  Select  the  correct  words  from  the  parentheses : 

1.  It  was  (real,  very)  dark  when  we  reached  the  camp. 

2.  John  is  still  in  bed,  but  he  is  (some,  somewhat)  better. 

3.  That’s  a (real,  really)  good  reason  for  leaving. 

4.  She  spoke  (very,  real)  clearly. 

5.  Seventeen,  by  Booth  Tarkington,  is  a (real,  highly) 
amusing  story. 

6.  This  problem  is  (awful,  very)  hard. 

7.  He  was  (surprisingly,  real)  good  as  the  villain. 

8.  I am  (sure,  surely)  glad  to  see  you  again. 

9.  He  was  (especially,  especial)  careful  to  wipe  his  shoes. 

10.  It  is  (exceeding,  exceedingly)  dry  this  year. 

Notice  the  difference: 

Some  boys  like  to  play  marbles. 

Somewhat  older  boys  prefer  baseball. 

To  modify  the  noun  boys,  an  adjective  is  required; 
but  to  modify  the  adjective  older,  the  adverb  somewhat  is 
required. 

Which  do  you  say  in  the  sentence  below,  real  or  very? 
He  is  (real,  very)  easily  offended. 

The  adverb  very  is  correct,  for  an  adverb  is  required  to 
modify  the  adverb  easily.  Real,  an  adjective,  may  be 
used  only  to  modify  a noun  or  a pronoun. 
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Test.  Select  the  correct  words  from  the  parentheses: 

“Have  you  a (real,  really)  good  excuse,  Mary?”  asked 
her  mother  as  Mary  came  up  the  walk  (some,  somewhat) 
faster  than  usual.  “ We’re  getting  (real,  very)  tired  of  wait- 
ing dinner  for  you  every  night  until  almost  dark.” 

“I  have  a (real,  very)  good  excuse,”  laughed  Mary.  “I 
stayed  (some,  somewhat)  longer  with  Louise  than  I had 
planned.  She  was  (sure,  surely)  glad  to  see  me.  This 
morning  she  was  quite  ill,  but  she  was  (some,  somewhat) 
better  when  I was  there.  The  doctor  came  a little  later. 
And  what  do  you  think?  She  has  a rather  light  case  of 
scarlet  fever;  so  you  can  (real,  very)  easily  see  I’ll  not  be 
late  for  the  next  few  days.  I’m  under  quarantine!” 

AVOIDING  THE  DOUBLE  NEGATIVE 

Such  words  as  scarcely,  hardly,  none,  only,  and  but 
should  not  be  used  with  other  negatives  like  no  and  not. 

Select  the  correct  words  from  the  parentheses: 

They  (could,  couldn’t)  scarcely  see,  for  the  fog  was  dense. 
Nobody  (dared,  didn’t  dare)  hurry,  for  they  knew  neither 
where  the  Indians  were,  nor  how  far  it  was  to  the  fort. 
There  (was,  wasn’t)  but  one  thing  to  do  — creep  along 
slowly  without  making  (no,  any)  sound.  Silently  they 
climbed  on,  (hardly,  not  hardly)  whispering  a word,  for 
they  didn’t  have  (no,  any)  breath  to  encourage  one  another 
even  quietly.  They  hadn’t  (no,  any)  idea  of  how  far  they 
had  climbed,  but  they  knew  they  (could,  could  not)  scarcely 
miss  the  fort  if  they  didn’t  have  (any,  no)  trouble.  So  far 
there  (had,  had  not)  been  no  crackling  of  twigs  around  them, 
nor  (no,  any)  other  suggestion  that  they  might  be  followed. 

Suddenly  the  fort  loomed  ahead  of  them  in  the  fog.  They 
(had,  hadn’t)  only  a few  feet  to  go;  so  they  broke  into  a 
mad,  noisy  run.  They  (had,  hadn’t)  scarcely  reached  the 
gate  when  the  Indians  surrounded  the  fort. 
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USING  AS  FAR  AS 

It  is  correct  to  say,  “This  is  as  far  as  I can  walk.” 
The  use  of  “all  the  farther”  in  place  of  as  far  as  is  con- 
sidered illiterate. 

Frame  five  sentences  in  which  you  use  as  far  as. 

REVIEW  OF  ADJECTIVES  AND  ADVERBS 

Choose  the  correct  words  from  the  parentheses: 

The  Hikers’  Club  had  its  first  picnic  last  Saturday  morn- 
ing. It  was  a (real,  really)  fine  day,  though  (some,  some- 
what) colder  than  we  had  expected.  The  sun  was  bright, 
the  birds  sang  (sweet,  sweetly),  and  the  whole  world  looked 
(beautiful,  beautifully).  “It  (sure,  surely)  makes  one  feel 
(glad,  gladly)  to  be  alive,”  remarked  Jane. 

After  we’d  gone  almost  a mile,  Tess  stopped.  “Well, 
this  is  (as  far  as,  all  the  farther)  I can  go.  I get  tired 
(very,  real)  easily.” 

“You  (sure,  surely)  aren’t  going  to  drop  out  now!” 
exclaimed  Marian.  “We  (have,  haven’t)  hardly  started.” 

“I  (have,  haven’t)  never  gone  on  many  hikes,”  explained 
Tess.  “I’m  not  used  to  them.” 

“Let’s  all  rest  a while,”  suggested  our  leader.  “There’s 
a spring  where  we  can  get  a drink.” 

Ted  was  the  first  to  drink.  “Tastes  (queer,  queerly)  to 
me,”  he  commented. 
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“You  don’t  know  (real,  really)  good  water  when  you 
taste  it,”  jeered  Tom,  drinking  (deep,  deeply).  “There  (is, 
isn’t)  nothing  wrong  with  that  water.” 

“It  tastes  rather  (sweet,  sweetly)  to  me,”  remarked 
Warren,  “but  perhaps  it’s  because  I’ve  been  eating  candy.” 
After  everyone  had  taken  a drink,  we  went  on.  The 
time  passed  so  (rapid,  rapidly)  that  we  could  hardly  believe 
it  when  it  was  twelve  o’clock. 

“This  is  (as  far  as,  all  the  farther)  we  go,”  announced  our 
leader.  “There’s  a fine  place  for  a picnic  by  the  side  of 
the  brook.” 


PRONOUNCING  WORDS  CORRECTLY 

Practice  I.  Pronounce  the  following  words.  Check 
your  pronunciation  by  consulting  the  dictionary.  If 
more  than  one  pronunciation  is  given,  the  first  one  is 
preferred. 


absolutely 

address 

admirable 

adult 


automobile 

champion 

dirigible 

gondola 


horizon 

industry 

influence 

mischievous 


orchestra 

positively 

pretense 

theatre 


Copy  the  words  in  your  notebook,  placing  next  to 
each  word  the  pronunciation  as  given  in  the  dictionary, 
thus : mis'  cM-v#s.  Be  sure  to  put  the  accent  on  the 
right  syllable. 

Practice  II.  Give  each  syllable  its  full  value  as  you 
pronounce  the  following  words.  For  example,  say, 
ev'er-y,  not  “ev'ry.” 


accept 

cemetery 

different 

geography 

arctic 

certificate 

discovery 

interest 

battery 

crept 

electricity 

ivory 

boisterous 

delivery 

every 

kept 

bravery 

depths 

favorite 

laboratory 

calculate 

diamond 

general 

library 
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memory 

original 

poem 

sarsaparilla 

miserable 

participle 

poetry 

several 

mystery 

particular 

recognize 

similar 

natural 

personal 

regular 

usual 

Practice  III . 

Some  of 

the  vowels  in  the  following 

words  are  likely  to  cause 

trouble.  Study  the  pronun- 

ciation  of  these  words  carefully. 

aviator 

deaf 

Italian 

roof 

brooch 

figure 

office 

various 

broom 

for 

piano 

vaudeville 

creek 

get 

pretty 

wrestle 

Practice  I V. 

Words  like  elm  are 

pronounced  in 

one  syllable,  not  two  syllables.  Jaw  does  not  rhyme 

with  door.  Be  careful  not  to  substitute  other  consonants 

for  those  in  the  following  words,  or  to  add  extra  letters  or 

syllables : 

athletic 

comma 

film 

saw 

attacked 

draw 

Henry 

soda 

chimney 

drowned 

idea 

straw 

China 

elm 

Russia 

umbrella 

Practice  V. 

Which  letters  are  silent 

in  these  words? 

forehead 

often 

sword 

handkerchief 

salmon 

toward 

Practice  VI.  As  you  pronounce  these  words,  hold  a 
piece  of  paper  five  or  six  inches  from  your  mouth. 
Pronounce  the  wh  sound  so  that  the  paper  moves. 

whale  when  which 

what  where  why 

In  ordinary  conversation  you  need  not  let  out  so  much 
of  your  breath  when  sounding  wh;  but  be  sure  to  retain 
the  h. 
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TELLING  ANECDOTES  ABOUT  FAMOUS 
PEOPLE 

On  the  way  home  from  school  Henry  had  been  telling 
his  companions  of  Amundsen’s  adventures,  of  which  he 
had  been  reading.  He  concluded: 

‘‘You  can  read  all  about  him  in  Alfred  Judd’s  Conquest 
of  the  Poles.  It  tells  about  a lot  of  other  explorers,  too,  like 
Nansen,  Scott,  and  Peary.” 

“Peary  — there’s  the  man  I’d  like  to  read  about,” 
remarked  Ben.  “Boy,  I’d  like  to  have  been  there  when  he 
planted  the  flag  on  the  North  Pole ! ” 

“ I read  a good  story  just  the  other  day  about  that  famous 
trip  of  his,”  said  Henry.  “Just  before  Peary  started  for  the 
North  Pole,  he  took  a trip  on  the  train.  Another  man  who 
sat  down  near  him  announced,  ‘ I have  a long  trip  to  make.’ 
Peary  didn’t  say  much.  The  man  kept  talking  about  the 
hard  trip  he  had  to  make,  and  soon  he  turned  to  Peary 
and  asked  him  where  he  was  going.  Peary  said  that  he  was 
headed  for  the  North  Pole.  The  man  was  flabbergasted.” 

I.  What  suggestions  would  you  make  to  Henry  to 
improve  the  telling  of  his  story?  Judge  it  according  to 
guides  1 to  5 on  page  172. 

II.  This  is  how  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  famous  American 
humorist,  tells  the  same  story  in  A Laugh  a Day  Keeps 
the  Doctor  Away.  How  is  his  account  superior  to  Henry’s  ? 

Just  before  he  started  on  that  famous  arctic  expedition 
of  his  which  was  crowned  with  success,  the  late  Admiral 
Robert  E.  Peary  boarded  a train  at  New  Orleans.  He 
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settled  down  in  the  smoking  compartment  to  enjoy  a cigar. 
Presently  there  entered  a rather  self-sufficient  young  man 
who  took  the  seat  adjoining  and  engaged  Peary  in  conver- 
sation. 

“Well,”  he  began,  “Pm  off  on  a long,  hard  trip.” 

“Yes?  Is  that  so?”  said  Peary  politely. 

“Yep,  I go  clear  through  to  Louisville.  Travelling  far 
yourself?” 

“Yes,  a fair  distance,”  said  Peary. 

“Well,  Pm  bound  clear  through  to  Louisville,  as  I was 
saying.  Pretty  tiresome  trip,  too  — all  the  way  through 
from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville.” 

“Probably  so,”  agreed  Peary. 

“By  the  way,”  said  the  young  chap,  “you  didn’t  tell  me 
where  you  were  going.” 

“No,”  said  Peary,  “that’s  a fact,  I didn’t.” 

“Well,  I don’t  suppose  you’re  as  used  to  travelling  as  I 
am,”  said  the  young  fellow.  “Whereabouts  are  you  headed 
for,  anyhow?” 

“Oh,”  said  Peary,  “Pm  only  going  to  the  North  Pole.” 


Guides  for  Telling  Stories 

1.  Introduce  your  story  gracefully  into  the  conversa- 
tion. 

2.  Present  interestingly  and  briefly  the  necessary 
information  about  time,  place,  and  characters. 

3.  Use  various  devices  to  maintain  suspense. 

4.  Make  the  point  of  your  story  clear. 

5.  Stop  when  you  reach  the  climax. 

6.  Show  interest  in  but  refrain  from  laughing  at  your 
own  story. 

7.  Use  your  voice,  facial  expression,  and  gestures  to 
help  interpret  the  story. 

8.  Eliminate  all  purposeless  movement. 
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III.  An  anecdote  is  a single  incident  from  a person’s 
life,  told  to  amuse  or  to  illustrate  a point.  What  point 
does  the  anecdote  about  Washington  and  the  cherry  tree 
illustrate?  Think  of  other  well-known  anecdotes  and  tell 
how  they  might  be  used  to  make  a point. 

IV.  How  did  Henry  introduce  his  story  into  the  con- 
versation on  page  171  ? Is  it  a satisfactory  introduction  ? 
Have  you  ever  heard  people  use  sentences  like  the  follow- 
ing? Can  you  add  others? 

1.  Every  time  Lincoln  is  mentioned  I think  of  a story  my 
grandmother  once  told  me. 

2.  Even  when  he  was  a boy,  Blank  showed  signs  of  genius. 
One  day  . . . 

3.  You  say  that  Blank  was  lazy.  This  story  would  prove 
the  contrary. 

V.  Your  teacher  will  ask  a group  of  four  or  five  people 
to  dramatize  before  the  class  a conversation  in  which 
anecdotes  are  introduced.  Judge  the  stories  by  the  guides 
on  page  172. 

VI.  Form  groups  of  four  or  five  and  decide  on  a topic 
on  which  you  would  like  to  converse ; for  example,  Acci- 
dental Discoveries,  The  Hardships  of  Life  in  the  Far 
North,  The  Boyhood  of  Edison  (or  some  other  famous 
man),  Courtesy,  and  so  on.  Each  member  of  the  group 
will  find  an  anecdote  to  introduce  into  the  conversa- 
tion. Practise  telling  your  story  before  coming  to  class. 
Use  the  guides  on  page  172  and  see  the  reading  list  on 
page  193. 

VII.  Watch  for  an  opportunity  to  relate  an  anecdote 
at  home,  at  a club  meeting,  at  a party,  or  on  some  other 
occasion.  Report  to  the  class  how  well  you  think  you 
succeeded,  telling  them  exactly  how  you  introduced  the 
story  into  the  conversation. 
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USING  YOUR  VOICE  EFFECTIVELY 

Notice  how  a change  in  voice  helps  in  telling  the  story 
about  Peary.  Use  the  stranger’s  loud,  insistent  voice 
when  you  tell  what  he  said,  and  Peary’s  quiet,  calm 
tones  in  answer.  Do  not  exaggerate  too  much,  but  change 
your  voice  enough  to  show  that  different  persons  are 
speaking. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  much  you  can  improve 
any  story  by  imitating  the  voices  of  the  characters?  If 
you  do  this  skilfully,  your  listeners  will  not  confuse  the 
characters.  They  will  be  able  to  identify  the  characters 
even  if  you  do  not  name  them  every  time  they  speak. 

Change  in  voice  helps  also  to  get  the  audience  to  react 
as  you  want  them  to.  For  example,  if  you  want  a favor- 
able response  for  a character,  you  usually  give  him  a good 
voice.  You  make  it  clear  and  expressive,  so  that  people 
will  like  to  listen  to  him.  But  if  you  want  your  audience 
to  dislike  a character,  you  give  him  a hoarse,  throaty, 
raspy  voice  or  one  that  is  half-whispered  and  villainous. 
When  you  want  a character  to  appear  uncontrolled,  you 
make  his  voice  high  and  piercing. 

A voice  that  goes  through  the  nose  all  the  time  also 
gives  a definite  impression.  Only  three  sounds  in  our 
language  [m  — n — ng)  should  be  nasalized;  but  some 
people  let  all  sounds  pass  through  the  nose.  That  gives 
a whine  or  a drawl  to  all  their  words  and  makes  the 
person  speaking  seem  lazy  and  shiftless.  This  is  a good 
way  to  show  a humorous  character  if  you  want  such  a per- 
son in  your  story. 

When  none  of  the  sounds  go  through  the  nose,  the  per- 
son speaking  appears  stupid.  Things  going  on  in  the 
world  don’t  seem  to  make  any  impression  on  him.  He  is 
always  too  late  to  get  the  point. 
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Did  you  ever  hear  a good  ghost  story  told  without  a 
hollow,  spooky  voice?  Try  telling  a ghost  story  both 
with  and  without  such  a voice,  and  notice  how  much 
better  your  audience  listens  when  you  develop  a ghost- 
like atmosphere  with  slow  tones  that  sound  as  though 
they  were  coming  from  the  inside  of  a barrel. 

If  you  have  an  orator  in  your  story,  you  want  him  to 
speak  like  an  orator  and  not  like  a sick  girl.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  if  you  have  a sick  girl,  you  don’t  want  her  to 
sound  like  an  orator. 

Practise  telling  stories  with  changes  of  voice  to  show 
different  characters.  It  is  great  fun.  But  watch  your 
normal  voice.  Do  not  allow  any  of  these  voice  peculiarities 
to  become  your  usual  voice.  If  you  do,  it  is  obvious  that 
you  will  make  an  impression  that  you  do  not  wish  to  make. 
You  will  make  your  listeners  think  that  you  are  villainous, 
uncontrolled,  lazy,  or  stupid  when  you  do  not  wish  them 
to  think  that.  Keep  for  your  normal  voice  the  voice  of 
the  hero  or  the  heroine.  Try  to  develop  a voice  that  is 
pleasant  and  expressive. 

The  ability  to  change  from  your  normal  voice  to  other 
voices  to  show  the  various  characters,  however,  will  make 
you  a much  more  interesting  person  than  one  who  is 
unable  to  do  this.  Try  to  improve  all  the  stories  that  you 
tell  by  making  appropriate  voice  changes. 

CREATING  SUSPENSE 

I.  In  Mr.  Cobb’s  story  on  pages  171  and  172  is  sus- 
pense well  maintained?  Which  of  the  following  devices 
does  he  use  to  gain  suspense? 

1.  Concealing  the  outcome  until  the  very  end 

2.  Using  appropriate  details  to  arouse  interest  and 
curiosity 
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3.  Arranging  details  in  proper  order  to  work  up  to  the 
climax 

4.  Conversation 

Of  course,  conversation  is  not  appropriate  in  all  stories ; 
but  when  it  is,  use  it. 

II.  Find  another  anecdote  which  is  improved  by  the 
use  of  conversation.  Summarize  the  story,  omitting  the 
dialogue.  Then  read  the  original  anecdote  to  the  class. 
Let  them  decide  whether  conversation  improves  the  story. 

III.  Prepare  to  tell  the  following  anecdote  in  class, 
using  conversation  as  one  means  of  creating  suspense. 
Where  should  the  story  end  ? Would  the  story  be  more 
effective  if  names  were  given? 

While  he  was  on  a speaking  tour,  an  ex-President  of  the 
United  States  was  approached  by  a boy  who  asked  him  for 
his  autograph.  The  boy  wasn’t  content  with  one  signature, 
but  requested  six.  Good-naturedly  the  man  remarked  that 
the  boy  probably  wanted  to  trade  them  for  others.  The 
boy  quickly  replied  that  he  did.  He  could  get  one  baseball 
champion’s  autograph  for  six  of  the  ex-President’s.  Al- 
though he  looked  rather  startled,  the  ex-President  continued 
to  write. 

USING  EXACT  AND  VIVID  VERBS 

I.  In  which  of  the  following  sentences  did  the  writer 
have  a definite  picture  in  mind? 

1.  (a)  He  took  his  cap  from  the  hook  and  left  the  room. 
(6)  He  yanked  his  cap  from  the  hook  and  stalked  out. 

2.  (a)  Tom  lunged  for  the  ball. 

(6)  Tom  tried  to  get  the  ball. 

Point  out  the  words  that  make  one  sentence  in  each 
group  far  more  vivid  than  the  other.  What  part  of  speech 
is  each  of  these  words? 
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II.  Since  the  verb  carries  the  meaning  of  the  sentence, 
it  is  important  to  choose  the  exact  word  to  describe  the 
picture  you  have  in  mind.  Point  out  the  verbs  in  the 
following  paragraph  that  indicate  that  the  writer  actually 
saw  the  picture  and  heard  the  sounds  as  he  wrote: 

I had  kicked  off  my  boots  and  was  half  undressed  when  a 
wild  cry  from  the  dark  deck  beside  the  lee  main  braces 
startled  me.  As  man  after  man  took  up  and  repeated  that 
cry,  I burst  through  the  alleyway  door  and  sprang  half 
naked  to  the  night  again.  The  wind  howled.  Battering 
seas  smashed  on  the  hidden  hatches.  Sheets  of  invisible 
water  flew  over  ship  and  crew.  Voices  were  drowned. 
Ripped  from  its  bolt  ropes,  a sail  whipped  into  ribbons  high 
above  me.  Chains  clattered  on  the  metal  masts.  Wind 
upon  wind.  Water  waist-deep,  shoulder-high.  Confusion 
...  It  was  no  night  to  put  a boat  out ! Bill  Adams 

III.  Read  the  following  selection  aloud,  filling  the 
blanks  with  exact  and  vivid  verbs: 

The  McGill  quarter-back  had  through  the  line 

like  a bullet.  Without speed  or from  his  course, 

he up  the  ball  as  he toward 

the  Queen’s  goal  line.  It  was  done 
and  over  within  a twinkling,  and  while 

the  Queen’s  team  helplessly  in 

his  wake,  the  conquering  hero  was 

behind  the  goal  posts,  where  he 

to  earth,  the  precious  ball  appar- 
ently embedded  in  his  stomach.  . . . 

While  ten  thousand  McGill  throats 

were  their  jubilation,  as  many 

more  loyal  friends  of  Queen’s  sat  sad- 
eyed and  sullen  and their  displeasure  at  the  slim  figure  of 

the  full-back  as  he into  line  to  face  the  try  for  goal. 

Ralph  D.  Paine  (Adapted) 


j.  e.  a.  — hi  — 13 
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IV.  Notice  the  repetition  of  the  word  said  in  the 
following  sentences: 

“Let’s  see  it,”  said  Carl. 

“Help  yourself,”  said  Jack. 

Not  only  is  the  repetition  of  said  monotonous,  but  its 
use  gives  us  no  accurate  idea  of  the  situation.  Did  Carl 
beg  or  command?  Did  Jack  invite  or  snap?  Picture 
various  situations  under  which  the  boys  might  be  making 
the  remarks  above,  and  then  find  the  exact  words  to 
express  what  you  have  in  mind.  How  many  substitutes 
for  said  can  you  find  ? 

V.  Find  one  word  to  express  each  of  the  following. 
For  example,  hesitate  expresses  “ say  with  pauses.” 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


say  with  pauses 
say  with  a sharp, 
shrill  sound 
say  in  low  tones 
say  sharply 


5.  say  again 

6.  say  in  addition 

7.  say  timidly 

8.  say  with  authority 

9.  say  in  return 


10.  say  in  a commanding  way 

11.  say  by  way  of  giving  information 

12.  say  at  the  same  time,  as  a large  group 
speaking  all  together 

13.  say  by  way  of  criticism 

14.  give  a short  and  pointed  reply 


VI.  Make  a list  of  additional  phrases  similar  to  those 
given  above.  Read  them  to  the  class,  and  let  your  class- 
mates supply  the  correct  words. 


FINDING  STORIES  IN  EVERYDAY  LIFE 


Frequently  in  conversation  and  in  letters  we  entertain 
our  friends  with  anecdotes  about  ourselves,  our  family, 
or  our  friends. 
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I.  Of  what  escapade  of  your  own  does  the  picture 
on  page  170  remind  you? 

II.  Read  the  following  letter.  Does  the  story  suggest 
some  happening  in  your  own  life? 

Bracebridge,  Ontario 
October  10,  19 — 

Dear  Margaret, 

Your  account  of  Jean’s  prank  amused  us  all  highly.  She 
must  lead  you  a merry  life ! But  then,  probably  we  all  made 
life  miserable  for  someone  when  we  were  very  small.  Per- 
haps we  still  do! 

Mother  tells  me  that  I was  far  from  being  a model  child. 
Rags  got  me  into  trouble  once.  Rags  was  only  a dog  on 
a hearth-rug  — mind  you,  not  a dog  lying  on  a hearth-rug, 
but  woven  into  the  pattern.  To  me  at  the  age  of  four, 
however,  he  was  as  real  as  any  lively,  yipping  puppy.  I 
scolded  him,  petted  him,  even  shared  my  food  with  him. 
So  it  isn’t  to  be  wondered  at  that  when  the  first  really  cold 
fall  day  came,  I was  greatly  concerned  about  the  comfort 
of  my  pet. 

Bundled  in  a sweater  and  seated  before  the  lighted  fire- 
place, I was  warm  enough,  but  Rags,  poor  Rags  on  the  cold 
floor,  worried  me.  For  a while  I sat  on  him  to  keep  him 
warm.  As  the  fire  died  down,  the  room  became  cooler. 
Since  even  I in  my  sweater  was  chilly,  what  must  Rags  be  ? 
Then  I had  an  idea.  Lifting  the  rug,  I pulled  it  over  to  the 
fire-place  and  threw  it  squarely  over  the  glowing  embers. 
The  smoke  curling  around  the  edges  of  the  rug  made  me 
think  I had  put  the  fire  out ; so  I cautiously  lifted  one  end 
and  peered  under.  A rush  of  smoke  left  me  blinded,  gasping, 
and  choking.  The  next  moment  I felt  myself  yanked  into 
the  middle  of  the  room.  When  I opened  my  eyes,  I saw 
my  mother  rescuing  Rags  from  the  fire-place.  He  was  just 
a bit  singed,  but  I — I received  the  real  warming. 
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Write  me  some  more  about  Jeanie,  and  if  you  have  any 
snap-shots,  please  send  me  one.  When  are  you  bringing  her 
over  to  visit  us? 

Lovingly, 

Beatrice 


III.  Can  you  use  the  guides  on  page  172  for  writing 
stories  as  well  as  for  telling  them?  What  changes  will 
you  have  to  make?  Judge  the  story  about  Rags  by  your 
guides. 

IV.  Write  a letter  to  a sick  friend,  entertaining  him 
with  an  account  of  a recent  experience  or  a childhood 
prank.  Ask  your  parents  about  some  of  your  escapades. 
If  you  wish,  you  may  tell  an  anecdote  about  a younger 
brother  or  sister.  Use  the  guides  drawn  up  by  the  class. 

V.  Everyone  has  had  adventures  of  one  sort  or  another. 
What  is  the  most  amusing  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
you?  the  most  terrifying?  the  most  embarrassing ? the 
most  exciting?  the  strangest?  the  weirdest?  Form 
groups,  choose  a leader,  and  hold  a conversation  in  which 
you  exchange  adventures.  The  pictures  on  page  181  may 
suggest  ideas,  or  perhaps  the  following  topics  will  remind 
you  of  experiences: 


A Hallowe’en  Prank 
A Strange  Parcel 
Only  the  Cat! 

Being  Helpful 
Locked  Out 
Caught  in  the  Act 
A Misunderstanding 


Lost! 

Rescued ! 

Experimenting 
A Narrow  Escape 
Minding  the  Baby 
A First  Attempt  at  Cooking 
Entertaining  Sister’s  Company 


VI.  Our  parents  and  other  relatives  can  often  tell  us 
interesting  stories  of  what  they  did  when  they  were  young. 
Collect  such  stories  to  use  in  conversation  or  in  a letter,  as 
your  teacher  directs. 
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SELECTING  DETAILS 

If  a story  is  well  told,  you  get  not  only  a picture  of  what 
is  happening,  but  an  idea  of  the  way  the  speaker  or  the 
writer  felt.  It  is  not  necessary  to  express  that  feeling 
in  so  many  words  — the  details  selected  to  report  the 
action  will  suggest  the  feeling. 

I.  What  details  given  by  Harold  in  the  following  story 
help  you  to  realize  his  confusion? 

I hope  you  were  never  so  embarrassed  as  I was  two  weeks 
ago.  As  I sat  in  the  train,  I debated  whether  I should 
pay  full  fare.  Although  Pm  only  eleven,  I’m  tall  for  my 
age.  A big,  red-faced  conductor  stuck  his  hand  out  to  re- 
ceive my  fare.  As  I dropped  a nickel  into  his  outstretched 
hand,  he  said  in  a gruff  voice,  “How  old  are  you?” 

Quickly  I responded,  “Eleven.” 

“When  were  you  born?”  he  growled. 

My  brains  jammed,  as  they  usually  do  in  mathematics, 
and  my  face  flushed  as  I squeaked  the  reply,  “1934,” 
thereby  making  myself  the  tender  age  of  three  years. 

The  arena  of  faces  in  the  car  burst  into  laughter.  The 
conductor  handed  back  my  nickel.  “Infants  in  arms,”  he 
said,  “ride  free  of  charge.” 

II.  Find  in  a short  story  a passage  that  conveys  feeling 
chiefly  by  means  of  the  details  presented.  Read  it  to 
the  class  and  point  out  the  details  that  you  think  are 
especially  effective. 

III.  For  each  of  the  following  write  a good  sentence  in 
which  you  give  one  detail  that  suggests  the  situation.  For 
example,  for  your  first  sentence  you  might  write,  “ Whim- 
pering slightly,  Beans  crept  under  the  bed.”  You  may 
use  the  first  person. 

1.  A dog  that  has  just  been  punished 

2.  A baby  fascinated  by  the  fire 
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3.  A boy  or  a girl  greatly  excited  at  a game 

4.  A boy  trying  to  get  up  courage  to  enter  the  principal’s 
office 

5.  A boy  or  a girl  happy  about  winning  a contest,  getting 
a prize,  and  so  forth 

6.  A child  excited  about  his  first  birthday  party 

7.  A contestant  determined  not  to  let  the  class  see  his 
disappointment  at  not  getting  the  first  prize 

8.  A child  who  dislikes  taking  some  medicine 

9.  A boy  or  a girl  who  has  just  been  severely  burned 

10.  A boy  or  a girl  who  has  been  punished 

IV.  Omitting  unnecessary  details  is  just  as  important 
as  including  the  right  kind.  Read  the  following  letter. 
There  are  at  least  four  places  in  which  unnecessary  details 
have  been  included.  Find  those  places  and  tell  what  you 
would  omit. 

June  21,  19 — 

Dear  Harriet, 

I feel  so  ashamed  of  myself.  The  other  day  in  assembly 
certificates  were  being  awarded  for  punctuality.  Suddenly 
I heard  the  principal  call,  “Martha  Merrick.” 

I could  hardly  believe  my  ears. 

“Martha  Merrick,”  she  repeated. 

Although  I am  seldom  tardy,  I have  a habit  of  sliding  in 
just  as  the  bell  rings,  and  I know  that  I was  actually  late 
one  morning  when  Mother  was  ill.  That  morning  I couldn’t 
really  help  it,  for  I had  to  get  my  little  brother  ready  for 
school.  My  face  burned.  How  could  I go  up  and  claim 
an  undeserved  award?  What  would  my  classmates  think 
of  me?  Surely  my  teacher  would  protest;  but  there  she 
sat,  smiling  proudly  at  me.  Miss  Tierney  is  always  proud 
of  the  achievements  of  her  pupils.  I remember  once  when 
our  class  received  a banner  for  thrift,  she  was  so  pleased. 
With  burning  face  and  lowered  eyes  I finally  made  my  way 
to  the  platform.  I had  to  walk  quite  a distance  to  get  to 
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the  platform.  Perhaps  there  I could  explain ; but  the  words 
stuck  in  my  throat.  Mumbling  what  passed  for  “Thank 
you,”  I stumbled  back  to  my  seat,  longing  for  Aladdin’s 
lamp  or  a magic  carpet  to  waft  me  far  away.  When  I got 
home,  I hid  the  certificate  in  the  corner  of  my  bureau  drawer. 
It’s  the  same  drawer  in  which  I keep  my  winter  sweaters, 
caps,  and  mittens. 

Please  tell  me  what  I should  do.  Should  I tell 
Miss  Tierney  that  there  must  be  a mistake,  or  should  I let 
the  matter  drop? 

Your  friend, 
Martha 

V.  Go  over  one  of  the  stories  previously  written  for 
this  unit.  Do  you  find  any  unnecessary  details  ? Rewrite 
the  story,  using  details  more  effectively. 

VI.  Do  the  following  incidents  call  to  mind  any  of  your 
own  experiences?  Choose  one  incident  and  try  to  recall 
exactly  how  you  felt  on  that  occasion.  Select  those 
details  that  will  convey  your  feelings  to  the  reader.  Be 
prepared  to  relate  your  incident  in  a group  conversation 
or  to  write  it  in  a letter,  as  your  teacher  directs.  If  you 
prefer,  you  may  tell  it  as  if  it  happened  to  someone  else. 

1.  Asking  Dad  or  Mother  for  money  for  the  movies  when 
you  have  already  overdrawn  your  allowance 

2.  Spilling  ink  on  the  rug  just  as  the  first  guest  rings 
the  door-bell 

3.  Trying  to  enter  class  two  minutes  late  without  being 
observed  the  day  after  warning  about  latenesses  has 
been  given 

4.  Telling  a neighbor  that  it  was  your  ball  that  went 
through  her  window 

5.  Watching  your  hat  (or  some  other  possession)  float 
swiftly  downstream 

6.  Hunting  for  your  lost  dog 
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7.  Landing  the  biggest  one  yet 

8.  Discovering  that  the  chickens  have  scratched  up  your 
newly  planted  rose-bushes 

9.  Learning  to  pitch  a curve  or  to  serve  a curve  in  tennis 

10.  Making  the  play  that  won  the  game  — football, 
basketball,  or  baseball 

ENDING  EFFECTIVELY 

A party  may  be  ever  so  much  fun,  but  if  it  ends  with  an 
unpleasant  incident,  the  whole  evening  is  spoiled.  Don’t 
spoil  an  otherwise  good  story  by  a poor  ending. 

I.  Test  the  endings  of  the  stories  on  pages  179  and  182 
by  the  following  questions: 

1.  Does  the  ending  follow  naturally  what  has  gone 
before? 

2.  Is  it  a direct  ending,  without  needless  repetition? 

3.  Does  it  avoid  going  on  to  a new  topic  unrelated  to 
the  incident? 

11.  At  the  close  of  the  following  story  three  different 
endings  are  given.  Test  them  by  the  questions  above  and 
decide  on  the  best  one. 

Mother  likes  to  tell  this  story  about  me : She  was  expect- 
ing a guest  later  in  the  afternoon.  While  she  was  busy 
dressing,  the  door-bell  rang. 

“Mother,”  I called,  “there’s  a peddler  at  the  door.” 

“I’m  not  at  home  to  peddlers,”  Mother  answered. 

Feeling  very  grown  up,  I opened  the  door  and  sent  the 
peddler  away.  This  was  great  fun,  helping  Mother.  I 
took  up  my  position  at  the  front  window  and  awaited  further 
opportunity  for  service.  When  the  baker  appeared,  I dashed 
down  the  walk  to  greet  him  with  “Mother  isn’t  at  home,” 
and  satisfied  that  I had  done  my  duty,  returned  to  my  post. 
Thirty  minutes  later  when  Mother  came  downstairs  she 
rewarded  me  with  a kiss  and  sent  me  off  to  play. 
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At  dinner  that  night  Mother  remarked  to  Dad,  “I  can’t 
understand  it.  Mrs.  Lamb  was  coming  over  to  sew  with 
me  this  afternoon,  but  she  failed  to  appear.  I should  think 
she  — ” 

“But  she  did  come,  Mother!”  I interrupted. 

“She  came?” 

Endings 

(1)  Then  I explained  to  Mother  what  I had  done.  I had 
tried  to  be  helpful ; so  I had  sent  Mrs.  Lamb  away.  I said 
to  Mother,  “I  told  her  you  weren’t  at  home.” 

(2)  “Just  before  you  came  down,  but  I knew  you  were 
busy  dressing,  so  I told  her  you  weren’t  at  home.” 

(3)  When  I explained  that  I had  told  Mrs.  Lamb  that 
Mother  wasn’t  at  home,  Mother  rushed  to  the  telephone  to 
apologize.  They  talked  for  a long  time,  and  Mrs.  Lamb 
gave  Mother  a recipe  for  apple  butter. 

USING  APPROPRIATE  CONNECTIVES 

I.  A good  story  moves  forward  steadily  to  the  climax. 
To  indicate  this  forward  movement,  and  also  to  make  it 
easier  for  the  reader  to  follow  the  story,  connectives  are 
used.  In  the  story  above  the  writer  makes  use  of  such 
words  and  phrases  as  when,  thirty  minutes  later,  and  at 
dinner  to  bridge  the  gap  between  ideas.  Such  bridges  are 
known  as  transitional  expressions.  Point  out  the  transi- 
tional expressions  in  the  letter  on  page  179. 

II.  Study  the  italicized  words  and  phrases  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph.  Notice  how  they  carry  the  action 
forward.  Are  they  all  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence? 
Which  ones  express  time?  What  other  relationship  is 
expressed?  How  many  times  is  and  used? 

In  the  meantime  the  breeze  that  had  headed  us  off  fell 
away,  and  we  were  dead  becalmed,  drifting  about  in  every 
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direction.  This  state  of  things,  however , did  not  last  long 
enough  to  give  us  time  to  think  about  it.  In  less  than  a 
minute  the  storm  was  upon  us ; in  less  than  two  the  sky  was 
entirely  overcast;  and,  what  with  this  and  the  driving 
spray,  it  became  suddenly  so  dark  that  we  could  not  see 
each  other  in  the  smack. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe 


III.  In  the  following  story,  supply  appropriate  transi- 
tional words  for  the  blanks  from  those  listed  below.  Some 
may  be  used  more  than  once. 

we  were  completely  deluged,  as  I say,  and  all  this 

time  I held  my  breath  and  clung  to  the  bolt.  I could 

stand  it  no  longer,  I raised  myself  upon  my  knees,  still  keep- 
ing hold  with  my  hands,  and got  my  head  clear.  

our  little  boat  gave  herself  a shake,  just  as  a dog  does  in 

coming  out  of  the  water,  and  rid  herself,  in  some 

measure,  of  the  seas.  I was trying  to  get  the  better 

of  the  stupor  that  had  come  over  me,  and  to  collect  my 

senses  so  as  to  see  what  was  to  be  done, I felt  somebody 

grasp  my  arm.  It  was  my  elder  brother,  and  my  heart 

leaped  for  joy, I had  made  sure  that  he  was  overboard ; 

but all  this  joy  was  turned  into  horror,  for  he  put 

his  mouth  close  to  my  ear  and  screamed  out  the  word 
“Moskoestrom!” 

Edgar  Allan  Poe 


for 

now 

presently 
in  addition  to 
for  some  moments 


when 

thus 

consequently 
the  next  moment 
on  the  other  hand 


IV.  Examine  one  of  the  stories  you  have  previously 
written.  What  transitional  expressions  did  you  use? 
Do  you  need  to  add  others? 
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V.  Start  blackboard  lists  of  transitional  words  and 
phrases.  Add  all  you  can  to  the  following  lists: 


Close  time  connection 
at  once  now 

instantly  suddenly 

immediately  all  of  a sudden 

More  remote  time  connection 
as  soon  as  soon 

after  a while  a while  ago 

General  time  connection 
while  when 

meanwhile  since 


quickly 
at  this  point 
at  this  instant 


finally 

presently 


then 

occasionally 


Besides  connectives  that  express  time,  there  are  others 
that  are  useful  when  we  wish  to  add  an  idea,  as,  in  addition, 
also,  too,  likewise.  Others  can  be  used  when  we  wish  to 
express  a contrary  idea : but,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
yet;  and  still  others  when  we  wish  to  express  a conclusion : 
thus,  for  this  reason,  therefore,  consequently. 

VI.  Select  a passage  of  about  two  hundred  words  from 
a magazine  story.  Underline  all  the  transitional  words 
and  phrases  you  can  find.  Bring  the  passage  to  class  for 
discussion.  Be  able  to  explain  whether  the  connectives 
are  used  accurately.  Add  any  new  ones  to  the  black- 
board lists. 


USING  APPOSITIVES 

I.  Here  are  two  sentences  which  Edgar  used  in  telling 
a story: 

1.  Kenneth,  who  is  my  cousin,  often  tells  this  story  about 
himself. 

2.  He  introduced  u§  to  his  brother,  who  is  a boy  of  about 
sixteen. 
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The  class  thought  the  sentences  would  be  better  if 
they  were  revised  like  this: 

3.  Kenneth,  my  cousin,  often  tells  this  story  about  him- 
self. 

4.  He  introduced  us  to  his  brother,  a boy  of  about  sixteen. 

As  you  have  previously  learned,  a noun,  such  as  cousin 
in  sentence  3 above,  standing  after  another  noun  and 
explaining  it,  is  known  as  an  appositive. 

How  are  sentences  1 and  2 improved  by  the  use  of 
the  appositive?  Are  the  ideas  in  italics  very  important 
ones?  Read  sentences  1 and  3 aloud;  then  sentences 
2 and  4.  Which  form  of  expression  makes  the  idea  more 
emphatic  — the  relative  clause  or  the  appositive  ? Which 
form  makes  the  ideas  less  emphatic?  Which  form  of 
expression  is  shorter? 

Use  appositives  with  their  modifiers  instead  of  relative 
clauses  for  concise  and  less  emphatic  expression  of  ideas. 

Revise  the  following  sentences,  using  appositives  (with 
their  modifiers)  in  place  of  the  relative  clauses.  Why  are 
appositives  set  off  by  commas? 

1.  Rodney  Hall,  who  is  the  most  talented  actor  in  the 
club,  was  chosen  to  play  the  hero’s  part. 

2.  In  front  of  the  fire  sat  Tabby,  who  was  the  most  con- 
tented cat  I have  ever  seen. 

3.  Marian  was  surprised  at  the  amount  of  the  bill,  which 
was  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

4.  His  dog,  which  is  a wire-haired  fox  terrier,  is  always 
with  him. 

5.  Our  next  holiday,  which  is  the  King’s  Birthday,  comes 
on  a Friday. 

6.  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  which  is  the  story  of  a ship- 
wrecked family,  is  my  favorite  book. 
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II.  Note  how  the  following  sentences  are  combined  by 
the  use  of  appositives: 

1.  (a)  For  Christmas  he  wanted  just  two  things.  He 

wanted  a knife  and  a scout  kit. 

(1 b ) For  Christmas  he  wanted  just  two  things,  a knife 
and  a scout  kit. 

2.  (a)  Clara  has  certainly  managed  to  keep  down  ex- 

penses. She  is  the  treasurer  of  the  Art  Club. 

(6)  Clara,  the  treasurer  of  the  Art  Club,  has  certainly 
managed  to  keep  down  expenses. 

Use  appositives  to  combine  short  sentences. 

Combine  the  following  sentences,  using  appositives : 

1.  Raymond  cooked  the  dinner.  It  was  the  best  camp 
meal  Fve  ever  eaten. 

2.  His  companion  said  never  a word.  He  was  a lank, 
sour-faced  individual. 

3.  You  can’t  miss  our  house.  It’s  a low,  white,  rambling 
building  with  green  shutters. 

4.  We  have  just  two  seasons  here.  They  are  summer 
and  winter. 

III.  Revise  the  following  story,  using  appositives 
(with  their  modifiers)  to  combine  two  short  sentences 
and  to  take  the  place  of  relative  clauses: 

Kenneth,  who  is  my  cousin,  says  he  does  his  hardest  work 
before  breakfast.  His  hardest  work  is  getting  himself  out 
of  bed.  One  night  several  of  his  tent-mates  decided  to  have 
some  fun  with  him.  His  tent-mates  were  Douglas,  Howard, 
and  Walter.  Borrowing  all  the  alarm  clocks  they  could  get, 
they  set  them  to  go  off  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes  from  six 
o’clock  on. 

When  the  first  alarm  sounded,  Ken  didn’t  even  hear 
it.  It  was  a shrill,  piercing  ring.  The  second  clock  he 
turned  off  without  even  waking  up. 
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Howard,  who  is  a light  sleeper,  grunted  in  disgust,  “Won’t 
anything  waken  that  fellow?” 

The  third  alarm  made  Ken  open  one  eye.  It  was  a very 
sleepy  and  surprised  eye.  Heaving  a deep  sigh,  he  turned 
over  and  buried  his  head  under  the  covers. 

By  the  time  the  twelfth  clock,  which  was  a regular  fire 
alarm,  sounded,  the  whole  camp  was  wide  awake.  But  Ken, 
who  is  our  Rip  Van  Winkle,  was  still  snoring  peacefully- 


OTHER  INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 

I.  Make  a collection  of  anecdotes  about  yourself  when 
you  were  young.  You  might  call  it  “ When  I Was 
Very  Young.” 

II.  Get  your  friends  to  tell  you  all  the  stories  they  know 
about  the  actions  and  sayings  of  young  children.  You 
might  call  your  collection  “ Other  People’s  Children.” 
Perhaps  you  or  an  artistic  friend  can  illustrate  it. 

III.  Select  a single  incident  from  a book  that  you  have 
been  reading  and  relate  it  in  such  a way  as  to  interest  the 
class  in  the  book. 

IV.  Change  places  with  your  favorite  character  in 
fiction  and  write  another  adventure.  Be  Huck  Finn  or 
Tom  Sawyer  for  a few  hours  and  tell  of  one  of  your 
pranks. 
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V.  If  fact  appeals  to  you  more  than  fiction,  imagine 
yourself  a participant  in  some  famous  historical  incident. 
First  consult  a history  book  to  get  the  facts  straight; 
then  try  to  re-live  the  experience.  You  might  like  to  tell 
such  incidents  as  the  following : Wolfe  Attacking  Quebec, 
D’Iberville  Capturing  the  Forts  on  Hudson  Bay,  Lind- 
bergh Nearing  France,  Columbus  Quelling  a Mutiny 
(read  Joaquin  Miller’s  poem  “Columbus”),  Amelia 
Earhart  Sighting  Her  Goal,  Emmeline  Pankhurst  Smash- 
ing Windows,  and  Laura  Secord  at  Beaver  Dams. 

VI.  Write  your  autobiography,  making  each  chapter, 
whenever  possible,  revolve  about  one  important  incident. 
Consult  the  table  of  contents  of  such  autobiographies  as 
Edward  Bok’s  A Dutch  Boy  Fifty  Years  After  for  sugges- 
tions as  to  possible  chapter  headings. 

VII.  Prepare  a program  of  after-dinner  speeches  for  a 
mock  banquet.  If  it  is  a banquet  celebrating  some  athletic 
event,  there  may  be  anecdotes  about  the  players.  If  it  is  a 
class  banquet,  you  may  tell  stories  about  some  of  your 
classmates. 

VIII.  Practise  telling  a story  to  entertain  younger 
children.  If  your  teacher  and  your  classmates  think  you 
tell  it  well  enough,  perhaps  your  teacher  will  arrange  for 
you  to  tell  it  to  a lower  grade. 

IX.  Dramatize  a short  story  with  marionettes.  Ma- 
nipulate several  characters  yourself  and  see  if  you  can 
use  an  appropriate  voice  for  each. 

X.  Listen  to  your  own  voice.  Is  it  clear,  pleasant,  and 
expressive?  Ask  your  friends  if  they  hear  undesirable 
qualities.  Do  you  sometimes  give  an  impression  that 
you  do  not  wish  to  give?  Listen  to  the  voices  of  your 
friends.  Do  they  always  say  what  they  wish  to  say? 
Explain  your  impressions. 
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USING  THE  LIBRARY 


A book  which  remains  shut  is  but  a block. 

Proverb 


Abbe,  Patience,  Richard, 
and  John  ...... 

Barrie,  Sir  James  M. 
Buffalo  Child  Long  Lance 
Byrd,  Richard  E.  . . . 

Foster,  Anne  Harvie  . . 

Franck,  Harry  A.  . . . 

Grenfell,  Sir  Wilfred  . . 
Healy,  William  J.  . . 
Hughes,  Katherine  . . 

Paine,  Albert  Bigelow  . 
Ricker,  Elizabeth  M. 
Simonds,  William  A. 
Simonds,  William  A. 
Thomas,  Lowell  . . . 

White,  Stewart  E.  . . 


Around  the  World  in  Eleven 
Years 

Margaret  Ogilvy 
Long  Lance 
Little  America 
Mohawk  Princess 
Working  My  Way  around  the 
World 

Adrift  on  an  Ice-pan 
Women  of  the  Red  River 
Father  Lacombe 

The  Boys'  Life  of  Mark  Twain 
Seppala,  Alaskan  Dog  Driver 
Boy  with  Edison 
Henry  Ford,  Motor  Genius 
Boys'  Life  of  Colonel  Lawrence 
Daniel  Boone,  Wilderness  Scout 


CORRECTIVE  EXERCISES 

AVOIDING  SENTENCE  FRAGMENTS  BY  USING 
APPOSITIVES 

Test.  Six  of  the  following  groups  contain  sentence 
fragments.  Find  them  and  rewrite  them  correctly, 
using  appositives. 

1.  The  rooters  cheered  Glenn.  The  player  who  made 
the  touch-down, 
j.  e.  a.  — in  — 14 
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2.  At  the  game  last  week,  we  saw  Mr.  Rand.  He  was 
our  football  coach  for  two  years. 

3.  On  her  tray  there  were  several  rich  desserts.  Cot- 
tage pudding  with  whipped  cream,  chocolate  layer 
cake,  and  strawberry  blancmange. 

4.  There  was  a substitute  teacher  in  Room  16  today. 
She  is  a tall,  blonde  woman  who  looks  as  though  she 
might  have  a sense  of  humor. 

5.  Ahead  of  her  she  pushed  her  little  daughter.  A frail 
child  who  looked  as  though  she  needed  nourishing 
food. 

6.  If  you  want  help,  ask  Mr.  Addison.  A man  who 
understands  motors  from  A to  Z. 

7.  He  likes  exciting  books.  Stories  in  which  there  are 
plenty  of  fights  and  narrow  escapes. 

8.  Mary  always  enjoys  historical  movies.  She  likes  to 
see  how  people  lived  in  former  times. 

9.  We  walked  by  the  side  of  the  Hubert.  A pleasant 
river  which  meanders  lazily  through  the  meadows. 

10.  We  followed  the  path  for  two  miles.  It  wanders 
through  a wood,  then  suddenly  emerges  in  a clearing 
beside  the  river. 

How  do  you  recognize  sentence  fragments?  If  you 
have  developed  sentence  sense,  you  will  know  as  soon  as 
you  see  them  that  such  expressions  as  “A  well-known 
play  by  Sir  James  Barrie  ” and  “A  book  that  I have  always 
wanted  to  own”  are  not  sentences.  You  will  feel  that 
they  are  not.  Stop  and  scan  every  sentence  you  write. 
Ask  yourself,  “ Does  it  make  a statement  or  ask  a question  ? 
Can  it  stand  by  itself?” 

A knowledge  of  grammar  will  also  help  you  to  detect 
sentence  fragments.  Does  the  group  of  words  “A  well- 
known  play  by  Sir  James  Barrie”  contain  a subject  and 
a predicate?  Since  we  find  nouns  but  no  verb,  the 
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answer  is  “No.”  That  settles  it.  It  cannot  be  a sentence. 
It  might  be  used  in  apposition  with  a noun,  thus: 

The  Dramatic  Club  presented  Peter  Pan,  a well-known 
play  by  Sir  James  Barrie. 

Suppose  we  analyze  “A  book  that  I have  always  wanted 
to  own.”  We  find  a subject  and  a predicate,  I and  have 
wanted.  But  that  I have  always  wanted  to  own  is  a depend- 
ent clause  modifying  the  noun  book.  Where  is  the  verb 
to  go  with  book  ? There  is  none.  This  group  of  words  is 
obviously  in  apposition  in  a sentence  like  this: 

For  Christmas  he  gave  me  The  Oregon  Trail,  a book  that 
I have  always  wanted  to  own. 

An  appositive  expression  may  not  be  written  as  a sentence. 

Practice.  Study  the  sentences  in  the  following  story 
carefully.  Be  prepared  to  write  the  story  from  dictation. 


Billy  sat  on  the  back  steps  of  his  house  looking  disconso- 
lately at  his  shoes,  a brand-new,  shiny  brown  pair.  They  hurt 
him  dreadfully.  How  he  longed 
to  get  into  a pair  of  his  old  ones, 
dirty,  sloppy,  shapeless  sneakers 
that  his  mother  constantly  threat- 
ened to  throw  out!  If  he  could 
only  get  into  the  house,  he’d  make 
the  change  quickly  enough.  How- 
ever, there  wasn’t  much  chance  of 
that.  Although  he’d  looked  in  the 
usual  hiding  place,  the  box  under 
the  back  porch,  he  couldn’t  find 
the  key.  Mother,  always  a very 
careful  person,  had  told  him  at 
noon  that  she’d  leave  it  there. 

Thinking  he’d  try  the  front  porch  for  a change,  Billy 
started  to  his  feet.  He  felt  a fresh  twinge  of  pain,  a sharp 
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stab  that  started  in  his  big  toe  and  seemed  to  travel  straight 
through  his  body.  He  groaned  and  sat  down  heavily.  The 
next  moment  the  door  behind  him  opened,  and  there  stood 
his  mother. 

“I  just  woke  up  from  my  nap,”  she  explained,  “and 
thought  I heard  someone  on  the  back  porch.” 

WRITING  DIRECT  QUOTATIONS 

Test.  Copy  the  following  story,  dividing  it  into  para- 
graphs and  inserting  punctuation  marks  wherever  they 
are  needed: 

Mother  do  you  know  Ken  Brown’s  neck  called  Billy 
What  did  you  say  Billy  Do  you  persisted  Billy  know  Ken 
Brown’s  neck  I suppose  I do  since  I know  Ken  admitted 
Mother  Well  he  just  fell  into  the  water  up  to  it 

Practice  I.  Find  in  a book  or  a magazine  a page  con- 
taining a great  deal  of  conversation ; or,  at  your  teacher’s 
direction,  turn  to  a given  page  in  this  text.  Answer  the 
following  questions  about  the  conversation  you  find  there : 

1.  In  writing  conversation,  how  does  the  author  know 
when  to  begin  a new  paragraph? 

2.  Do  you  find  quotation  marks  placed  directly  before  or 
after  the  comma,  the  period,  the  question  mark,  or  the 
exclamation  point? 

3.  In  such  sentences  as  Have  you  seen  Bill  inquired  Ted , 
is  the  question  mark  placed  after  Bill  or  after  Ted? 
Why?  Is  a comma  used  besides  the  question  mark? 

4.  Find  a divided  quotation  — one  in  which  the  said  he 
part  is  placed  between  two  parts  of  the  actual  quota- 
tion. Does  the  second  half  of  the  quotation  begin 
with  a capital  or  with  a small  letter? 

5.  If  the  speech  consists  of  several  sentences,  are  quota- 
tion marks  used  to  enclose  each  sentence  or  to  enclose 
the  whole  speech? 
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Practice  II.  Prepare  to  write  the  following  story  from 
dictation : 

“ I went  to  the  circus  yes- 
terday/’ volunteered  Sam. 

“Did  you  see  any  ele- 
phants?” his  playmate 
inquired,  immediately  in- 
terested. 

“Yes,  lots  of  them.” 

“Were  they  big  ones?” 

“There  was  one  as  big 
as  a house,”  boasted  Sam. 

Sam’s  sister  Jane,  two  years  older  than  her  brother, 
entered  the  room  in  time  to  overhear  the  last  statement. 
“Sam,”  she  scolded,  “haven’t  I told  you  a million  times 
not  to  exaggerate?” 

Practice  III.  Write  the  following  story  as  it  is  dic- 
tated to  you: 

“Who  can  use  the  word  notwithstanding  in  a sentence?” 
asked  the  teacher.  A dozen  hands  went  up.  “John.” 

“I’m  not  sure  it’s  right,”  ventured  John,  “but  I’ll  try  it.” 

“Go  on,”  encouraged  the  teacher. 

“The  boy  wore  out  his  trousers,  but  not  with  standing.” 

Mastery  Test.  Copy  the  following 
story,  dividing  it  into  paragraphs 
and  inserting  punctuation  marks 
where  they  are  needed: 

How  do  you  know  inquired  the 
nurse  when  your  face  is  clean  That’s 
easy  replied  dainty  Alice  I look  in  the 
mirror  I don’t  said  Bill  I look  at  the 
towel 
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SPELLING  THE  PLURALS  OF  NOUNS  CORRECTLY 

The  following  exercise  is  a word  puzzle.  See  how 
quickly  you  can  select  a word  from  the  list  below  each 
group  of  sentences  to  fit  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 
Then  write  the  plural  form  of  that  word  beside  the  num- 
ber of  the  sentence  on  a separate  sheet  of  paper.  When 
you  have  completed  your  list,  use  the  dictionary  to  check 
your  spelling. 

A.  1.  The on  the  elm  tree  were  turning  green. 

2.  The  sailors’  were  in  danger. 

3.  The  were  being  sharpened. 

4.  Seven were  being  moved  from  the  sultan’s 

harem. 

5.  The  of  others  always  seem  strange  to  us. 

6.  Four were  seen  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace. 

7.  The  Fife  and  Drum  Corps  has  twenty 

8.  Several  were  stealing  chickens. 

wife  leaf  wolf  fife 

knife  life  chief  belief 

B.  9.  For  Thanksgiving  dinner  we  had  two  in- 

stead of  a turkey. 

10.  The  Grove  Fire  Department  has  six 

11.  Many were  killed  by  the  hunters. 

12.  There  were  two  in  the  trap. 

13.  Tom  and  Jim  are  his 

14.  We  saw  many  carts  drawn  by  — 

child  ox  fireman 

goose  mouse  deer 

C.  15.  Monday  is  a good  day  to  ride  the 

16.  The  French  and  German  are  well  trained. 

17.  The did  not  adhere  to  their  original  agree- 

ment. 
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iyy 


alto 

echo 

E. 


18.  Many were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 

cussion. 

are  detrimental  to  anyone’s  health. 

Three were  dropped  by  the  same  waitress. 


19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 


_ are  very  interesting  to  watch. 

Hills  and  formed  a pattern  far  below  us. 

monkey  tray  fly  valley 

army  ally  pony  country 


D. 


23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 


31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 


of  our  voices  almost  frightened  us. 
_ are  now  dead. 


The  _ 

Many  war 

are  always  a nuisance. 

“Shall  I fry  the  ?”  asked  Mother. 

Thousands  of  were  killed  by  the  Indians. 

Those  need  tuning. 

have  voices  much  higher  than  baritones. 

John  owns  three 


banjo 

piano 


hero 

buffalo 


potato 

mosquito 


36. 


Helen  has  several 

Chemistry  calls  for  the  learning  of  many 

We  have  all  the  on  the  problem. 

Many  chemical  were  made. 

Our association  is  now  planning  its  annual 

dance. 

Our  school  has  various  to  follow. 


alumnus 

beau 


datum 

formula 


curriculum 

analysis 


37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 


My  recipe  calls  for  two  _ 

John  brought  in  several 

His  are  very  trustworthy. 

Mr.  Smith  has  two 


of  flour. 

. of  wood. 


armful 


cupful 


son-in-law 


manservant 
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WRITING  PLURAL  POSSESSIVES 

Are  you  the  sort  of  person  who  never  puts  in  an  apos- 
trophe or  who  sticks  one  in  wherever  there  is  an  s ? The 
following  test  will  tell. 

Test  I.  Copy  these  sentences,  supplying  apostrophes 
where  needed : 

1.  “Ted,”  said  the  twins  mother,  “have  you  seen  the 
girls  bathing  suits?” 

2.  On  the  bulletin  board  there  is  posted  a list  of  the 
officers  names. 

3.  I’ve  never  seen  my  brothers-in-laws  wives. 

4.  Tickets  for  the  firemens  ball  are  now  on  sale. 

5.  The  womens  cloakroom  is  at  the  right ; the  gentle- 
mens, at  the  left. 

6.  Every  night  at  seven  there  is  a childrens  program  on 
the  radio. 

7.  The  Browns  summer  cottage  is  on  Sylvan  Lake; 
the  Adamses  is  on  Gull. 

8.  He  sacrificed  two  months  salary. 

9.  Ever  since  the  senior  play,  they  have  been  at  swords 
points. 

10.  The  ladies  dresses  were  brought  from  Paris. 

Practice  I.  If  you  had  a perfect  record  on  the  test 
above,  you  need  go  no  farther.  But  if  you  did  not,  set 
to  work ! Notice  particularly  the  illustrations  of  the  rules 
below.  Study  the  examples  given  and  be  able  to  write 
them  correctly  when  your  teacher  dictates  them. 

A.  When  the  plural  of  a noun  ends  in  s,  put  an  apos- 
trophe after  the  s to  form  the  possessive  plural. 

Examples. 

the  Joneses’  car  two  boys’  books 

the  Smiths’  camp  two  months’  salary 

three  babies’  cries 
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B.  When  the  plural  of  a noun  does  not  end  in  s,  add 
’s  to  form  the  possessive  plural. 

Examples. 


Do  you  notice  something  unusual  about  the  words  in 
the  second  column  ? How  would  you  write  the  possessive 
if  you  were  speaking  of  the  tail  of  one  sheep,  the  tracks  of 
one  deer,  the  eyes  of  one  fish  ? These  words  have  exactly 
the  same  form  in  both  the  singular  possessive  and  the 
plural  possessive. 

Practice  II.  Write  the  following  sentences  from  dic- 
tation after  you  have  studied  them  carefully: 

1.  The  boys’  swimming  suits  were  on  the  line. 

2.  A furor  arose  when  the  girls’  compacts  could  not  be 


3.  The  parents’  motto  was,  “Early  to  bed,  early  to  rise.” 

4.  The  students’  retort  was,  “ Sleep  when  you’re  tired  — • 
or  bored.” 

5.  The  rabbits’  ears  wiggled  when  footsteps  approached. 

6.  When  all  his  sisters-in-law’s  children  came,  there  was 
no  peace  in  the  house. 

7.  Dick  vowed  that  he  had  seen  six  deer’s  tracks. 

8.  He  returned  after  two  months’  vacation. 

9.  She  spent  two  weeks  at  a girls’  camp  on  Bernard  Lake. 

10.  The  children’s  toys  were  scattered  about  the  room. 

Practice  III.  Use  the  plural  possessive  of  each  of  the 
following  words  in  an  interesting  sentence  of  at  least 
eight  words. 

dog  ox  pony  monkey 

fox  calf  sheep  woman 

witch  Adams  waitress  son-in-law 


the  policemen’s  suits 

the  children’s  hour 

three  sisters-in-law’s  children 


two  sheep’s  tails 
four  deer’s  tracks 
three  fish’s  eyes 


found. 
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Test  II.  Copy  the  following  selection,  using  apos- 
trophes wherever  they  are  needed  to  indicate  possession : 

The  two  Agricultural  Clubs  visits  to  the  fair  were  a com- 
plete success  from  all  the  members  points  of  view.  Everyone 
saw  what  he  wanted  to  see : farmers  displays  of  their  crops, 
home-makers  examples  of  their  canning,  manufacturing  com- 
panies exhibits  of  their  wares,  and  the  three  midways  attrac- 
tions every  evening.  What  interested  them  most  of  all, 
however,  was  some  very  small  boys  reactions  to  the  animals. 
The  boys  were  in  two  groups  whose  leaders  were  apparently 
giving  them  their  first  view  of  farm  animals.  When  one 
leader  said  the  calves  dinners  were  about  to  be  served,  the 
childrens  eyes  grew  big  as  two  cows  were  led  in.  The  boys 
had  expected  to  see  hay  or  oats,  which  they  had  just  learned 
made  up  the  horses  meals. 

“Are  the  calves  these  cows  babies ?”  asked  one  boy. 

“Yes,”  laughed  the  leader.  “Animals  like  their  own 
babies  best,  just  as  people  do ; but  over  here  are  two  baby  deer 
whose  mothers  died,  so  the  calves  mothers  have  adopted 
them.” 

“I’d  adopt  a deer,  too,  if  I had  a chance,”  remarked  the 
smallest  boy  earnestly  as  the  leaders  brought  their  groups 
together  again. 

NOUNS  FREQUENTLY  MISUSED 

These  sentences  are  correct : 

It  is  one  mile  to  my  house. 

It  is  two  miles  to  town. 

Put  it  one  foot  from  the  end. 

He  is  six  feet  tall. 

However,  when  you  form  an  adjective  by  combining  a 
numeral  and  a noun  like  mile  or  foot,  the  noun  remains 
singular  in  form,  even  though  the  numeral  is  greater 
than  one. 
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These  sentences  are  correct: 

We  went  for  a two-mile  walk. 

Tom  used  a six-foot  pole  in  vaulting. 

Practice  I.  Answer  the  following  questions  in  complete 
sentences,  using  such  words  as  inch,  foot,  mile,  pint,  quart, 
peck,  bushel,  ounce,  pound,  and  dollar: 

1.  How  many  miles  did  you  walk? 

2.  How  long  a walk  did  you  take? 

3.  How  many  bushels  of  apples  did  the  tree  yield? 

4.  How  many  dollars  did  it  cost  you? 

5.  Is  that  a one-pint  or  a two-pint  measure? 

6.  How  many  pounds  of  butter  shall  I order? 

7.  How  far  from  the  edge  of  the  paper  shall  we  draw 
the  line? 

8.  How  many  cups  of  flour  does  the  recipe  require? 

9.  How  great  a drop  is  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  gorge? 

10.  How  large  a basket  did  you  get? 

Practice  II.  Frame  ten  questions  like  those  above  and 
ask  them  of  your  neighbor. 

Test.  Copy  the  following  paragraph,  completing  the 
unfinished  words  correctly: 

Tom  and  his  six-f friend  Bill  Hughes,  who  lives  four 

mil down  the  road,  have  gone  into  business  together. 

Every  Saturday  morning  they  take  a twenty-mil drive 

to  town  in  Bill’s  car  and  peddle  their  garden  products. 

Two  wee ago  they  had  a big  day,  selling  ten  bush of 

beans  and  thirteen  pec of  peas.  Now  they’ve  contracted 

to  sell  a ten-bush load  of  tomatoes  for  Jed  Harper. 

Mother  has  already  promised  to  buy  two  bush Tom  says 

he  is  going  to  buy  a six-dol fishing  rod  with  his  profits, 

to  replace  the  one  he  broke  last  summer  when  he  tried  to 
land  a seven-poun trout. 
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UNIT  VI.  DISCUSSION 


WHEN  AND  WHAT  YOU  DISCUSS 

I.  At  home  and  among  our  friends  we  all  take  part  in 
discussions.  We  talk  over  where  we  shall  go  for  a vaca- 
tion. We  express  our  differing  opinions  about  a motion 
picture  shown  recently.  We  trade  predictions  about  the 
success  of  our  basketball  team.  We  debate  heatedly 
which  is  the  best  motor  car  or  bicycle. 

In  classes  in  school  we  argue  about  whether  Canada 
should  retain  her  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations ; 
or  why  Montreal  is  larger  than  any  other  Canadian  city, 
and  whether  it  always  will  be  larger.  We  discuss  the 
principle  of  the  lever  by  citing  applications  of  it  in  our 
everyday  life.  We  discuss  someone’s  prediction  that 
mankind  will  some  day  be  wiped  out  by  insect  pests. 

Make  a blackboard  list  of  discussions  in  which  members 
of  the  class  have  taken  part  in  the  last  week  or  two.  Do 
not  include  mere  disputes,  such  as  whose  turn  it  is  to  wipe 
the  dishes  tonight  or  whether  it  was  Tom  or  his  sister 
Mary  who  upset  the  cream  pitcher.  Are  there  favorite 
topics  of  discussion  or  kinds  of  topics  ? Make  a record  of 
your  list. 

II.  Which  of  the  following  topics  and  ideas  interest 
you? 

1.  Suggestions  to  an  architect  planning  a new  building 
for  (or  an  addition  to)  your  school 

2.  Whether  the  sales  tax  should  be  introduced  (or 
abolished)  in  your  province 

3.  Whether  the  class  period  in  your  school  should  be 
lengthened  (or  shortened) 
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4.  Recommendations  for  an  all-Canadian  football  (or 
baseball  or  basketball)  team 

5.  Whether  the  party  in  power  in  Canada  should  be 
retained 

6.  The  best  book  you  have  ever  read  (or  the  best  movie 
you  have  ever  seen) 

7.  Suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  radio  programs 
in  Canada 

8.  The  best  automobile  on  the  market  at  the  present 
time 

9.  Suggestions  for  the  reduction  of  automobile  accidents 
in  Canada 

10.  Suggestions  for  the  reduction  of  crime  in  Canada  (or 
in  your  province) 

11.  Whether  all  extra-curricular  work  should  be  abolished 
in  your  school 

12.  Whether  general  assemblies  should  be  abolished  (or 
put  under  the  direction  of  the  students  or  the  staff) 

13.  The  possibility  of  another  world  war  soon 

14.  How  farm  people  live  in  comparison  with  city  people 

15.  Whether  club  meetings  should  be  held  outside  of 
school  hours 

In  a class  discussion  build  a list  of  ten  ideas  or  topics 
which  your  group  would  like  to  discuss.  (You  may  in- 
clude as  few  or  as  many  of  those  above  as  you  wish.) 
Which  of  these  would  come  up  in  informal  small  groups, 
such  as  the  family  or  a knot  of  friends  in  the  school 
lunch  room  ? Which  would  come  up  in  classrooms,  clubs, 
or  societies  where  there  would  be  a presiding  officer? 
Which  would  be  suitable  for  formal,  prepared  discussion 
or  debate? 

III.  Choose  a topic  or  an  idea  suitable  for  classroom 
discussion  and  prepare  to  discuss  it  after  you  have  studied 
the  next  section  of  this  unit. 
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CLASSROOM  DISCUSSION  WITH  THE  TEACHER 
AS  CHAIRMAN 

I.  Is  the  following  discussion  satisfying  to  the  entire 
class?  How  can  it  be  improved? 

Scene.  Classroom.  Students  enter.  The  teacher  pre- 
sides. 

Topic  for  discussion.  An  addition  to  the  school  building 

Teacher.  Today  we  are  going  to  talk  over  plans  for 
an  addition  to  this  building.  You  all  know  that  the  matter 
has  been  under  consideration  for  a long  time.  Now  the 
necessary  funds  have  been  appropriated,  and  last  week  the 
chairman  of  the  school  board  asked  the  students  and  the 
staff  of  this  school  to  give  suggestions  to  the  architect 
who  is  to  draw  up  the  plans.  Because  we  have  worked  in 
this  building  for  a long  time,  he  feels  that  our  observations 
will  be  of  value.  What  should  you  like  to  say  about  it? 

Robert  (rising).  Madam  Chairman. 

Teacher.  Robert. 

Robert.  Because  I realized  that  our  plans  would  depend 
upon  how  much  money  we  had  to  spend,  I took  that  into 
consideration  first.  The  sum  appropriated  is  $50,000.  This 
means  that  a wing  on  the  east  about  the  size  of  the  one  on 
the  west  can  be  added.  (He  sits  down.) 

Mary  (rising).  Madam  Chairman. 

Teacher.  Mary. 

Mary.  I have  visited  five  new  schools  to  see  what  they 
have  that  we  do  not  have.  I found  that  some  of  them  have 
a larger  auditorium  with  a better  equipped  stage,  some  have 
more  attractive  rest  rooms  and  better  science  laboratories, 
and  many  of  them  have  elaborate  equipment  for  domestic 
science  and  manual  training.  ( She  sits  down.) 

John  (rising).  Madam  Chairman. 

Teacher.  John. 
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John.  I think  the  entire  new  wing  should  be  devoted  to 
music.  We  ought  to  have  a band  and  a much  larger  orches- 
tra. My  father  told  me  that  just  last  week  he  sold  thirty 
new  instruments  to  Orea  School.  They  are  ahead  of  us.  1 
think  one  reason  is  that  they  have  rooms  for  practice  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  school.  With  our  present  set-up  we 
can  be  heard  in  practically  every  room  in  the  building  every 
time  we  play. 

William  {rising,  much  excited).  Madam  Chairman. 

Teacher.  William. 

William.  John  always  thinks  that  the  most  money 
should  be  spent  on  music.  And  I know  why  — he  likes  to 
play  the  cornet ; and  besides,  his  father  wants  to  make  a big 
sale  to  this  school.  I believe  that  athletics  is  much  more 
important  than  music.  You  can’t  do  anything  if  you  have 
a weak  body.  Look  at  Reginald  Cameron. 

John  {without  waiting  to  be  recognized  by  the  chairman ). 
Well,  Reginald  Cameron  has  done  much  more  for  this  town 
than  any  athlete  who  lived  here.  And  so  has  

Teacher.  John,  you  are  out  of  order.  You  did  not  get 
permission  to  address  the  group.  If  you  wish,  at  some  other 
time  we  will  compare  the  benefits  received  from  training 
in  music  and  training  in  athletics,  but  today  we  are  here  to 
get  suggestions  for  the  architect  who  is  drawing  plans  for 
the  new  wing.  Who  has  something  to  add  to  what  has 
been  given  on  this  question? 

Alice.  Madam  Chairman. 

Teacher.  Alice. 

Alice.  I have  been  talking  to  teachers  who  have  taught 
in  this  building  for  a number  of  years.  I think  they  ought 
to  know  pretty  well  what  is  needed.  Mr.  Jones  feels  that 
all  the  science  equipment  is  poor.  He  showed  me  some 
articles  written  by  science  teachers  in  other  schools.  They 
described  their  laboratories,  and  they  are  much  larger  and 
better  equipped  than  ours.  I have  some  of  the  articles  here 
and  can  give  you  the  exact  words  of  these  authorities. 
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Ruth.  Madam  Chairman. 

Teacher.  Ruth. 

Ruth.  If  someone  who  is  not  a science  teacher  said  that 
we  needed  new  science  laboratories  rather  than  expansions 
in  other  fields,  it  would  carry  more  weight  with  me.  I 
wonder  whether  Alice  thought  of  that. 

Teacher.  Well,  Alice. 

Alice.  Yes,  I did.  I went  to  the  principal,  Mr.  Brown, 
and  to  the  advisers  for  boys  and  girls.  I thought  that  they 
were  interested  in  encouraging  all  activities.  Mr.  Brown 
looked  through  the  old  records,  and  he  found  that  practically 
every  department  had  received  some  appropriation  for  re- 
newing equipment  and  remodelling  rooms  since  the  science 
department  had  received  help.  Mr.  Brown  told  me  that 
when  visitors  come  from  other  schools,  they  often  express 
surprise  that  our  science  laboratories  are  so  far  out-of-date. 
Mr.  Brown  said  that  he  felt  that  the  second  greatest  need 
is  a school  auditorium  with  an  up-to-date  stage.  The  ad- 
viser for  girls  said  the  same  thing,  except  that  she  put  the 
auditorium  first  and  the  science  equipment  second.  Marvin 
spoke  to  the  adviser  for  boys. 

Teacher.  Marvin? 

Marvin.  This  is  very  interesting.  I didn’t  know  what 
information  Alice  had  gathered  when  I went  to  Mr.  Bow. 
He  said  he  thought  we  needed  a new  auditorium,  new  manual- 
training rooms,  and  new  science  equipment. 

Jane.  Madam  Chairman. 

Teacher.  Jane. 

Jane.  I have  a clipping  from  the  local  paper.  The 
writer  is  in  favor  of  a new  auditorium.  I have  the  paper 
right  here. 

Teacher.  Who  is  the  author  of  your  quotation? 

Jane.  I don’t  know;  I can’t  find  a name. 

Jack.  I read  that,  too.  That  was  written  by  the  editor, 
Mr.  Winter.  Before  we  accept  that,  we’ll  have  to  find  out 
whether  Mr.  Winter  is  a good  authority. 

J.  E.  A.  — Ill  — 15 
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II.  Work  out  guides  for  carrying  on  a discussion. 

III.  Hold  the  discussion  of  the  topic  you  chose  for 
exercise  II,  pages  205  and  206. 

IV.  The  discussion  of  suggestions  for  additions  to  the 
school  building  concluded  as  follows.  Do  you  think  the 
motion  was  a good  one? 

Harold.  Madam  Chairman. 

Teacher.  Harold. 

Harold.  Some  of  us  could  be  better  prepared  for  this 
discussion.  A few  of  my  quotations  are  from  good  au- 
thorities and  will  help  me  in  an  argument,  but  some  are 
from  persons  whose  opinions  are  of  no  value.  I move  that 
the  next  class  meeting  be  devoted  to  a further  discussion 
of  suggestions  for  an  addition  to  this  building. 

Teacher.  You  have  heard  the  motion.  Is  it  seconded? 

Jack.  I second  the  motion. 

Teacher.  The  motion  has  been  made  and  seconded  that 
the  next  class  meeting  be  devoted  to  a further  discussion  of 
suggestions  for  an  addition  to  this  building.  Is  there  any 
discussion  ? 

Alice.  Madam  Chairman. 

Teacher.  Alice. 

Alice.  Shouldn’t  we  be  better  prepared  if  we  assigned 
topics  to  certain  people?  I heard  a discussion  like  that  once, 
and  I thought  it  was  interesting. 

Teacher.  You  are  evidently  referring  to  a panel  dis- 
cussion. Do  you  wish  to  amend  the  motion? 

Alice.  Madam  Chairman. 

Teacher.  Alice. 

Alice.  I wish  to  amend  the  motion  by  striking  out 
further  and  substituting  panel  before  discussion.  The  mo- 
tion will  then  be:  that  the  next  class  meeting  be  devoted 
to  a panel  discussion  of  suggestions  for  an  addition  to  this 
building. 

Andrew.  I second  the  motion  to  amend. 
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Teacher.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment.  Is  there 
any  discussion? 

Voices.  Question ! Question ! 

Teacher.  All  those  in  favor  of  the  amendment  say 
“Aye.” 

Voices.  Aye,  aye,  aye. 

Teacher.  Those  opposed  say  “No.”  {Silence.)  The 
motion  is  carried.  The  question  is  now  on  the  motion  as 
amended.  Is  there  further  discussion?  {Silence.)  All 
those  in  favor  say  “Aye.” 

Voices.  Aye,  aye,  aye. 

Teacher.  Opposed?  {Silence.)  The  motion  is  carried. 
Since  Alice  has  seen  a panel  discussion,  I appoint  her  chair- 
man and  suggest  that  she  invite  the  speakers  for  the  next 
meeting.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  say  before  we 
adjourn? 

Alice.  I am  going  to  choose  a number  of  speakers  to 
present  different  phases  of  the  problem  that  we  have  been 
discussing  today,  but  in  addition  I am  going  to  hold  an  open 
forum.  In  the  open  forum  I am  going  to  ask  every  person 
in  the  audience  to  criticize  and  add  to  whatever  has  been 
said.  This  will  give  each  of  you  a chance  to  speak,  even  if 
you  are  not  chosen  as  one  of  the  panel  speakers. 


A PANEL  DISCUSSION 


Alice  presided  at  the  panel  discussion.  She  was  seated 
at  one  side  of  the  platform,  and  the  eight  speakers  were 
arranged  in  the  centre  in  a semicircle. 
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Each  speaker  had  been  assigned  to  speak  in  favor  of  one 
of  the  uses  to  which  the  space  in  the  new  wing  might 
be  given:  (1)  music;  (2)  an  auditorium;  (3)  general 
science;  (4)  athletics;  (5)  domestic  science ; (6)  manual 
training;  (7)  English;  (8)  general  recreation.  Alice 
called  on  one  person  after  another  to  present  his  views. 
They  understood  that  a timekeeper  would  let  them  know 
when  their  two  minutes  were  up.  Alice  had  also  ex- 
plained to  the  speakers  that  each  would  have  a chance 
to  answer  the  other  speakers  in  a second  talk  lasting 
about  one  minute.  After  that,  the  meeting  was  to  be 
thrown  open  to  a general  discussion,  in  which  everyone 
might  express  his  views. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER  IN  A DISCUSSION 

Alice  was  very  eager  to  preside  well.  Here  are  some 
points  that  puzzled  her,  with  the  decisions  that  she  made. 
Her  reasons  for  making  them  are  here,  too.  Would  you 
have  decided  as  she  did  ? Examine  each  one  and  tell  why 
you  believe  Alice  acted  wisely  or  unwisely. 

1.  Standing  position.  Alice  decided  to  introduce  the 
speakers  from  the  side  of  the  platform.  She  stood  in  front 
of  her  chair  and,  as  she  spoke,  looked  first  at  the  audience  and 
then  at  the  speakers.  She  came  to  her  conclusion  this  way : 
“ I must  make  these  speakers  seem  more  important  than  the 
chairman ; therefore  I will  not  step  in  front  of  them.  I can 
make  myself  understood  from  the  side  of  the  room.” 

Would  you  have  arranged  this  differently? 

2.  Speaking  order.  “Is  it  necessary  to  hear  any  one  of 
the  speeches  in  order  to  understand  others  that  follow?”  was 
the  question  Alice  asked  herself.  She  decided  that  it  was 
not.  So  she  called  on  the  speakers  in  alphabetical  order. 

Can  you  work  out  a better  order? 
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3.  Length  of  introduction . Since  the  speakers  were  allowed 
only  two  minutes  for  the  first  speech  and  one  minute  for  the 
second,  Alice  felt  that  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  give  a long 
introduction. 

4.  Content  of  introduction.  “The  audience  will  want  to 
know  why  each  speaker  was  chosen  to  present  that  particular 
topic,”  Alice  thought;  so  when  each  speaker  was  called 
upon  the  first  time,  Alice  told  in  one  sentence  why  he  was 
qualified  to  speak.  When  he  was  called  upon  the  second 
time,  she  merely  mentioned  his  name  and  after  a slight  bow 
waited  for  him  to  say,  “Madam  Chairman.” 

5.  Observing  time  signals.  Alice  believed  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  see  that  everyone  had  the  amount  of  time  allotted 
to  him.  If  one  person  spoke  overtime, 
someone  else  would  be  cut  short.  There- 
fore, to  one  speaker  during  the  discussion 
Alice  felt  compelled  to  say,  “I’m  sorry, 
but,  since  the  time  is  limited,  I must  ask 
you  to  stop.” 

6.  Keeping  the  discussion  on  the  topic 
assigned.  Alice  felt  that  it  was  not  her 
duty  to  see  that  each  remark  had  a direct  bearing  on  the 
topic  under  discussion.  She  decided  that  if  a speaker  was 
unwise  enough  to  use  the  time  assigned  to  talk  about  some- 
thing which  did  not  further  his  case,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
other  speakers  to  call  this  to  his  attention. 

7.  Prejudiced  authorities.  Alice  left  the  discovery  of  this 
also  to  the  other  members  of  the  panel. 

8.  Introducing  the  open  forum.  “I  must  be  sure  to  get 
the  attention  of  every  person  in  the  audience  when  I start 
this,”  Alice  said;  therefore,  while  the  members  of  the 
panel  were  speaking,  Alice  jotted  down  the  most  interesting 
statement  each  made.  These  she  made  into  a very  short 
speech,  which  she  gave  to  the  audience.  Then  she  challenged 
the  audience  to  refute  what  had  been  said. 
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9.  Recognizing  speakers.  Alice  remembered  what  she  had 
learned  in  the  unit  on  “Running  a Club.”  When  several 
people  in  the  audience  asked  to  speak,  she  called  on  the  one 
who  had  stood  first.  If  they  all  seemed  to  stand  at  once, 
she  called  on  the  one  who  had  spoken  least. 

10.  Class  interest.  Alice  discovered  that  it  was  easier  to 
hold  interest  than  to  regain  it.  When  she  felt  the  enthusiasm 
dragging,  she  reminded  members  of  the  audience  of  some- 
thing that  some  speaker  had  said  that  was  contrary  to  the 
general  belief ; she  brought  in  a bit  of  humor  when  she  could ; 
she  told  an  interesting  story  to  make  her  point  clear ; and 
she  showed  by  her  expression  that  she  was  deeply  interested 
in  everything  that  was  going  on. 

11.  Loudness  of  voice.  “My  voice  must  be  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  by  everyone,”  Alice  remembered  from  pages  140 
and  141.  This  meant  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  much 
more  volume  than  she  used  in  conversation,  but  not  more 
than  she  used  in  classroom  discussion. 

12.  Rate  of  speech.  Here,  too,  Alice  was  helped  because 
she  remembered  what  she  had  learned  earlier.  She  spoke 
much  more  slowly  than  she  did  in  conversation  and  said  her 
words  more  carefully. 

13.  Testing  speaking  ability.  “I  will  watch  the  faces  of 
the  audience  to  see  whether  they  understand  me,”  Alice 
said.  “ I can  tell  whether  they  are  listening  in  conversation, 
and  I think  I can  do  the  same  thing  here.” 

14.  When  to  stand.  “I  shall  stand  when  doing  so  will 
help  the  discussion”  was  the  rule  Alice  went  by.  When 
the  meeting  opened,  she  stood  until  the  room  was  quiet. 
Then  she  remained  standing  as  she  introduced  each  speaker. 
When  each  speaker  started  to  present  his  arguments,  Alice 
sat  down.  During  the  open-forum  discussion  Alice  remained 
standing.  She  felt  that  in  this  way  she  was  better  able  to 
stimulate  the  discussion  and  keep  the  various  speakers  from 
using  too  much  time. 
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15.  Summarizing  and  gathering  together  the  main  'points. 
This  bothered  Alice  a great  deal.  At  first  she  thought  that 
she  would  try  to  do  this  herself,  but  the  more  she  considered 
it,  the  more  sure  she  was  that  she  could  not  do  it  success- 
iully.  “I  have  too  many  other  things  to  do,”  she  said. 
“ Why  not  give  some  members  of  the  audience  this  responsi- 
bility ?”  Everyone  she  asked  was  enthusiastic  about  it; 
therefore  she  appointed  five  students.  Four  of  them  had 
the  task  of  presenting  briefly  the  outstanding  arguments  of 
the  eight  speakers.  The  fifth  one  gave  a final  summary 
of  the  discussion  of  the  day. 

HELPING  THE  DISCUSSERS 

The  chairman  alone  can’t  make  a discussion  successful. 
Each  speaker  must  give  a good  speech.  Why  not  divide 
the  class  into  groups  and  let  each  group  put  on  a panel 
discussion?  Choose  an  interesting  topic  from  the  list 
that  you  made.  Get  ready  to  make  these  discussions 
better  than  your  first  ones. 

Get  more  material  on  the  subject  than  you  had  before. 

Polish  up  your  language  so  that  it  will  serve  you  more 
effectively.  Saying  briefly  what  you  want  to  say  and 
making  your  statements  in  a variety  of  ways  help  to 
interest  your  audience. 

SECURING  BREVITY  AND  VARIETY  BY  THE  USE  OF 
NOUN  CLAUSES 

“Will  you  please  repeat  your  statement?”  requested  the 
chairman.  “The  people  at  the  back  didn’t  hear.” 

“I  said,  ‘All  cars  should  be  equipped  with  safety  glass.9” 

I.  How  is  the  italicized  quotation  used  in  the  sen- 
tence above?  Suppose  you  substitute  the  word  this  for 
the  quotation:  “I  said  this”  You  can  readily  see  that 
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this  is  the  object  of  said.  Therefore  the  direct  quotation 
of  which  it  takes  the  place  is  also  an  object. 

The  speaker  might  have  used  an  indirect  quotation, 
like  the  following: 

I said  that  all  cars  should  be  equipped  with  safety  glass. 

How  is  the  clause  introduced  by  that  used  ? What  two 
parts  of  speech  may  the  object  of  a verb  be?  Since  this 
object  is  not  a pronoun,  it  must  be  used  as  a noun  — 
a noun  clause. 

Could  the  clause  stand  by  itself  ? Which  is  it,  therefore 
— a dependent  or  an  independent  clause? 

Frame  a definition  of  a noun  clause. 

II.  Very  often  the  conjunction  that  is  omitted  in 
noun  clauses. 

I hope  [that]  the  town  buys  the  land  for  a park. 

He  said  [that]  the  new  auditorium  seats  two  thousand 
people. 

Read  the  following  sentences  and  tell  what  other  words 
besides  that  introduce  noun  clauses: 

1.  I wonder  what  caused  the  fire. 

2.  I doubt  whether  the  war  debt  will  ever  be  fully  paid. 

3.  No  one  knows  who  will  be  elected. 

4.  He  explained  why  polar  expeditions  are  important. 

5.  He  asked  where- the  plane  had  landed. 

6.  We  learned  how  starch  is  turned  into  sugar. 

Additional  words  sometimes  used  to  introduce  noun 
clauses  are  which,  whichever,  whoever,  whatever. 

III.  Noun  clauses  are  useful  as  a more  concise  way 
of  expressing  ideas.  We  might  say: 

The  town  should  drain  the  swamp  and  build  a playground 
there.  That’s  my  idea. 
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By  using  a noun  clause  we  may  combine  the  two  sen- 
tences : 

I believe  that  the  town  should  drain  the  swamp  and  build 
a playground  there. 

In  the  same  way,  combine  the  following  short  sentences, 
using  noun  clauses  as  objects  of  verbs: 

1.  The  leader  gave  an  order.  Lights  must  be  put  out  by 
ten  o’clock. 

The  leader  ordered  that  . . . 

2.  I wonder  about  the  bridge.  Will  it  support  that 
heavy  truck? 

3.  We  learned  this  in  science  class.  Carbon  dioxide 
makes  bread  rise. 

4.  Ed  made  a wish.  He  wanted  to  go  to  the  fair. 

5.  Sid  asked  a question.  “James,”  he  said,  “can  you 
prove  your  point?” 

6.  He  gave  a reply.  No  one  person  was  to  blame. 

IV.  Write  five  sentences,  stating  facts  you  have  learned 
in  one  of  your  classes.  Use  noun  clauses  as  objects. 

V.  Notice  how  noun  clauses  are  used  in  these  sentences : 

1.  Whether  he  will  come  is  doubtful. 

2.  Whatever  he  does  is  sure  to  be  right. 

3.  Where  the  treasure  is  hidden  remains  a secret. 

4.  That  our  team  would  win  was  plain. 

If  in  the  first  sentence  above  we  ask  what  is  doubtful, 
we  get  the  answer  Whether  he  will  come.  Here  the  noun 
clause  is  used  as  a subject.  By  asking  What?  find  out 
if  the  clauses  in  the  other  sentences  are  similarly  used. 

Sentence  4 might  be  re-arranged  like  this : 

It  was  plain  that  our  team  would  win. 

Here  It  stands  in  the  position  of  the  subject.  However, 
the  fact  that  is  plain  is  that  our  team  would  win.  The 
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noun  clause,  therefore,  is  the  real  subject.  The  word  It 
is  just  a “ filler.” 

Beginning  sentences  occasionally  with  a noun  clause 
makes  for  variety. 

Using  noun  clauses  as  subjects,  combine  the  following 
sentences : 

1.  Two  blankets  are  warmer  than  one  twice  as  thick. 
This  puzzled  John. 

2.  Forks  were  not  always  used.  That  surprised  Mary. 

3.  Forks  were  brought  to  England  from  Italy.  That  is 
what  is  said.  (Begin  your  sentence  with  it.) 

4.  Columbus  discovered  America.  In  every  textbook 
that  is  taught. 

5.  Do  people  live  on  the  moon?  That  is  doubtful. 

6.  What  has  become  of  the  missing  explorer?  That 
remains  a mystery. 

7.  Where  will  the  aviators  land?  That  is  something  no 
one  knows. 

VI.  Here  are  more  noun  clauses: 

1.  The  idea  that  he  might  be  wrong  never  entered  his  head. 

2.  Often  there  was  in  Columbus’s  mind  a doubt  whether 
he  would  ever  sight  land. 

3.  Such  a statement,  that  the  Eskimos  eat  only  tallow  can- 
dles, should  be  taken  with  a grain  of  salt. 

4.  His  criticism,  that  the  play  was  amateurish,  is  biased. 

In  the  first  sentence,  what  is  the  idea?  In  the  second 
sentence,  what  is  the  doubt?  In  the  third,  what  is  the 
statement?  In  the  fourth,  what  is  the  criticism?  Here 
the  noun  clauses  are  all  re-statements  of  the  nouns 
preceding  them. 

Compare  the  four  sentences  above  with  the  following 
sentence : 

Raymond,  my  cousin,  is  coming  to  visit  us. 
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We  have  learned  that  cousin,  which  explains  and  is 
the  same  as  Raymond,  is  an  appositive.  Similarly,  clauses 
which  re-state  nouns  are  appositive  clauses. 

Not  all  appositive  noun  clauses  are  set  off  by  commas. 
Notice  that  in  sentences  1 and  2 the  clauses  are  so  closely 
connected  with  the  nouns  that  no  commas  are  necessary. 
In  sentences  3 and  4,  however,  the  appositive  clauses 
are  more  in  the  nature  of  a side  remark  — something 
thrown  in ; therefore  commas  are  used  to  set  off  the 
clauses. 


Combine  the  following  sentences,  using  noun  clauses  as 
appositives : 


1. 


2. 


3. 


/ 


4. 


5. 


6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


I don’t  believe  his  explanation.  He  says  he  was 
detained  by  the  coach. 

She  made  one  demand  of  all  her  pupils.  All  assign- 
ments should  be  handed  in  on  time. 

He  pointed  out  the  moral  of  the  story.  It  was 
“ Honesty  is  the  best  policy.” 

I don’t  agree  with  Henry’s  idea.  He  wants  the  club 
to  give  a minstrel  show. 

The  lawyer  questioned  the  witness’s  statement. 
The  witness  thought  the  automobile  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  road. 

Where  did  he  go  after  he  left  your  house?  Have 
you  any  idea? 

No  one  believed  the  report  in  the  paper.  It  said  that 
the  fire  was  caused  by  spontaneous  combustion. 
The  doctor’s  advice  was  not  followed.  He  had  told 
her  to  spend  the  summer  in  the  mountains. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  His  success  will  en- 
courage others. 

His  objection  was  not  a real  one.  He  thought  Henry 
was  far  too  young  to  assume  so  heavy  a responsibility. 
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PREPARING  EFFECTIVE  SPEECHES 

Here  are  some  other  helps  for  you  in  preparing  an  effec- 
tive speech: 

Something  to  Talk  About 

1.  Have  something  to  talk  about. 

2.  Gather  facts  that  are  new  to  the  majority  of  the 
audience. 

3.  Bring  in  only  material  that  will  help  to  make  clear 
the  main  point  of  your  topic,  avoiding  facts  that 
might  make  the  listeners  think  of  something  else. 

The  Beginning 

4.  Choose  a first  sentence  that  will  make  the  audience 
listen. 

5.  Word  your  first  sentence  so  that  it  gives  at  once  an 
idea  that  is  clear  and  interesting. 

6.  Test  every  sentence  to  make  sure  that  it  helps  the 
listeners  to  think  about  the  main  point  which  you 
wish  to  make  in  the  speech. 

7.  See  that  the  beginning  is  not  too  long.  It  must  not 
make  the  audience  feel  that  you  are  taking  too  much 
time  to  get  to  the  main  ideas  of  your  talk. 

8.  See  that  the  beginning  is  not  too  short.  The  listen- 
ers do  not  wish  to  find  themselves  in  the  middle  of 
the  talk  before  they  are  ready  for  it. 

The  Main  Part  of  the  Speech 

9.  See  that  everything  that  you  say  helps  the  audience 
to  understand  what  is  being  discussed. 

10.  Choose  a point  which  you  can  make  clear  in  the  time 
given  you. 

11.  Use  interesting  devices  to  make  the  listeners  under- 
stand. Make  use  of  noun  clauses.  Do  not  forget  to 
make  some  points  clear  by  telling  stories  or  by  show- 
ing that  the  new  idea  is  like  one  already  understood. 
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12.  Say  what  you  intend  to  say. 

13.  Use  the  opinions  of  others  to  support  what  you 
believe.  Be  sure  to  choose  authorities  who  help  you. 
Avoid  quotations  from  persons  who  have  a personal 
interest  in  one  side  or  the  other  and  therefore  are 
prejudiced. 

The  Attitude  of  the  Speaker 

14.  Be  sure  to  be  courteous  to  the  chairman  when  he  gives 
you  an  opportunity  to  speak. 

15.  Assume  that  other  speakers  are  as  sincere  and  as 
honest  as  you  want  them  to  believe  that  you  are. 
Do  not  try  to  point  out  that  in  making  their  recom- 
mendations they  have  motives  that  are  not  so  high 
as  your  own. 

16.  Disagree  with  the  opinions  of  persons  quoted,  without 
attacking  their  motives.  That  is,  show  why  the 
stand  taken  by  a given  authority  will  not  bring  the 
people  in  the  audience  what  they  want,  but  do  not 
try  to  point  out  that  the  man  himself  is  dishonest  or 
stupid  or  wants  to  gain  some  special  advantage  for  his 
family  or  friends. 

17.  If  you  happen  to  be  misunderstood,  assume  the  blame 
and  try  at  once  to  make  the  matter  clear.  Do  not 
use  valuable  time  to  point  out  that  the  misunder- 
standing was  due  to  the  stupidity  of  the  listener. 
This  will  antagonize  your  audience. 

The  Ending 

18.  Make  your  main  point  clear  before  closing. 

19.  Use  originality  in  ending  your  speech.  Do  not  use 
words  and  sentences  that  can  be  anticipated  by  the 
listeners. 

20.  Stop  when  you  have  said  what  you  have  to  say.  Do 
not  make  the  audience  want  you  to  sit  down  sooner. 
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Do  not  forget  what  you  have  learned  about  delivering 
a speech: 

1.  Remember  how  your  body  can  help  you  to  make  your 
audience  understand. 

2.  Review  pages  92  to  95.  Let  your  platform  conduct 
prejudice  the  audience  in  your  favor. 

3.  Be  sure  that  your  voice  carries  to  all  parts  of  the  room 
and  that  your  words  are  clearly  understood.  (See 
pages  140  and  141.) 

4.  Make  your  voice  expressive.  It  must  say  what  you 
want  it  to  say.  (See  pages  174  and  175.) 

Are  you  ready  for  the  performance?  Let  someone 
follow  the  example  that  Alice  has  given  and  act  as 
chairman.  Take  your  places  on  the  platform  and  hold 
a panel  discussion. 

THE  INTERVIEW 

Now  why  not  try  another  type  of  discussion?  Some 
students  think  that  the  interview  is  more  fun  than  any 
other  type. 

In  preparing  for  the  interview,  let  five  or  six  people 
get  together  and  work  out  a dialogue  on  some  event 
of  interest.  Let  us  say  that  the  topic  for  discussion  is 
co-curricular  activities,  and  the  point  to  be  considered  is 
whether  training  in  drama,  debate,  football,  basketball, 
and  music  should  be  given  in  regularly  scheduled  class 
periods  or  outside  of  school  hours.  Secure  speakers  who 
understand  all  possible  combinations  of  the  plan,  because 
the  purpose  of  the  discussion  is  not  to  persuade  but  to 
inform  the  audience.  Suppose  we  select  such  people  as 
the  following: 

1.  Principal  Williams  of  West  Side  School,  where  all 
activities  are  scheduled  in  regular  classes 
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2.  A student  from  West  Side  School 

3.  Principal  Weir  of  Laurier  School,  where  all  activities 
are  scheduled  outside  regular  class  hours 

4.  A student  from  Laurier  School 

5.  Principal  James  of  Sunnyside  School,  where  a com- 
bination of  classroom  and  outside  hours  is  used 

6.  A student  from  Sunnyside  School 

Before  the  interview  we  give  these  speakers  a number 
of  questions  to  guide  them  in  their  preparation: 

1.  What  plan  is  used  in  your  school  for  the  direction  of 
co-curricular  activities  ? 

2.  What  good  points  and  what  bad  points  have  you  dis- 
covered ? 

3.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a change  in  system? 

4.  Would  your  plan  be  as  successful  in  other  schools  as 
it  is  in  your  own? 

5.  Is  it  mutually  satisfactory  to  staff  and  students? 

The  chairman  has  definite  responsibilities.  He  must 
introduce  each  speaker.  He  must  ask  the  first  questions 
in  such  a manner  that  they  are  easily  understood  and 
will  interest  the  audience.  He  must  know  enough  about 
the  topic  for  discussion  to  add  new  inquiries  and  make 
comments  to  keep  the  program  from  growing  dull. 

When  the  hour  for  the  interview  arrives,  the  speakers 
take  their  places  in  a semicircle  before  the  audience. 
The  chairman  sits  a little  apart  from  the  group.  When 
the  audience  has  assembled,  the  chairman  rises  and  ex- 
plains the  purpose  of  the  meeting.  He  might  say  some- 
thing like  this: 

Two  weeks  ago  some  of  us  were  talking  about  changes 
that  should  be  made  in  this  school.  I began  the  discus- 
sion by  urging  more  plays,  debates,  and  ball  games  after 
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school.  I thought  everyone  would  agree  with  me,  but  to 
my  surprise,  I found  many  objections.  Some  of  the  boys 
said  that  there  were  already  too  many  instead  of  too  few 
activities.  In  the  course  of  the  meeting  we  discovered 
that  we  had  deep  feelings  but  very  few  facts  to  support  our 
opinions.  A little  investigating  showed  that  right  here  in 
this  city  there  are  in  use  three  plans  for  conducting  co- 
curricular  activities.  We  have  asked  authorities  on  each 
to  let  us  interview  them  today. 

The  chairman  then  explains  briefly  the  phase  of  the 
plan  that  each  speaker  is  prepared  to  explain  and  opens 
the  program  by  asking  questions  of  first  one  and  then 
another.  Because  each  speaker  is  well  informed  and 
has  had  time  for  preparation,  the  beginning  of  the  inter- 
view is  very  interesting  and  lays  the  foundation  for 
lively  cross-questioning.  Soon  members  of  the  audience 
wish  to  participate,  and  the  chairman  by  his  manner  and 
his  comments  encourages  them. 

Every  member  of  the  audience  needs  to  speak  clearly 
and  expressively  if  he  wishes  to  take  part  in  the  program 
and  wishes  to  have  speakers  and  listeners  understand  his 
inquiries  and  contributions. 

Such  a program  may  be  carried  on  indefinitely ; but 
even  if  interest  is  still  high,  it  is  wise  to  close  the  meeting 
before  all  who  would  like  to  speak  have  spoken.  Audi- 
ences are  best  pleased  when  a meeting  is  adjourned  in 
the  midst  of  great  enthusiasm.  At  the  end  the  chairman 
should  give  a brief,  carefully  worded  summary  that  calls 
attention  to  the  most  important  points  made  by  the 
speakers  and  members  of  the  audience. 

Dramatize  the  interview  described  here,  filling  in  the 
replies  given  by  the  principals,  Mr  Williams,  Mr.  Weir, 
and  Mr.  James,  and  by  their  students.  Take  the  parts 
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of  different  persons  in  the  audience  who  have  interesting 
contributions  to  make.  Let  someone  propose  an  entirely 
new  plan  for  directing  co-curricular  activities.  Bring  up 
questions  that  will  stimulate  interest,  and  plan  answers 
that  will  bring  new  ideas  from  your  listeners. 

Try  the  interview  with  some  topic  of  your  own  choos- 
ing. Do  you  enjoy  it  more  or  less  than  the  other  types 
of  discussion  used? 

FORMAL  DISCUSSION 

Finally,  let  us  discuss  some  topic  about  which  we  have 
marked  differences  of  opinion;  for  example,  whether 
French  should  be  required  of  all  students ; whether  staff 
or  students  should  have  control  of  discipline ; or  whether 
safety  zones  should  be  placed  in  main  thoroughfares.  On 
such  subjects  it  is  interesting  to  carry  on  a more  formal 
type  of  discussion. 


In  formal  discussion,  speakers  are  usually  lined  up 
for  and  against  a given  proposition.  Suppose  the  ques- 
tion of  requiring  French  is  to  be  discussed.  Three  or 
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four  people  in  favor  of  requiring  French  of  all  students 
get  together  and  plan  the  arguments  on  one  side.  Three 
or  four  opposed  get  together  and  plan  the  arguments 
on  the  other  side.  First  a speaker  on  one  side  presents 
his  arguments;  then  a speaker  on  the  other  side  pre- 
sents his.  The  final  speaker  on  each  team  usually  brings 
together  all  the  points  made  on  his  side.  As  in  a panel 
discussion,  each  speaker  is  limited  to  a certain  number  of 
minutes,  at  the  close  of  which  the  chairman  may  stop 
him.  Sometimes,  if  time  permits,  speakers  are  allowed 
to  speak  again.  In  these  second  speeches  they  try  to 
answer  what  others  in  the  group  have  said,  or  try  to 
make  their  own  points  clearer.  As  in  the  other  types 
of  discussion,  there  is  a chairman,  and  often  the  audi- 
ence asks  questions  and  adds  arguments  at  the  end. 

Put  on  a formal  discussion  of  some  subject  and  set  it  up 
so  that  it  will  be  interesting. 

First  discuss  the  following  questions  and  topics: 

1.  See  if  you  can  discover  what  the  duties  of  the  chair- 
man are  here.  Go  over  the  points  that  puzzled  Alice 
in  her  panel  discussion.  Where  were  her  decisions 
wrong  for  a formal  discussion?  How  does  the  chair- 
man in  an  interview  behave  differently  from  the 
chairman  in  a formal  discussion? 

2.  Compare  the  speeches  in  a panel  discussion  with  those 
in  a formal  discussion.  Use  the  suggestions  on  pages 
220  to  222  as  guides. 

3.  What  are  the  differences  between  the  duties  of  persons 
participating  in  an  interview  and  those  of  persons  par- 
ticipating in  a formal  discussion? 

What  is  more  important  than  the  conduct  of  the  chair- 
man or  the  performance  of  the  speakers? 
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THE  REACTION  OF  THE  LISTENERS 

Some  inexperienced  persons  believe  that  if  they  have 
not  been  chosen  to  preside  as  chairman  or  to  speak  in 
a discussion,  they  have  nothing  to  do  during  the  entire 
period.  Imagine  a successful  discussion  in  which  no  one 
understands  what  is  being  discussed ! A wise  chairman 
adjourns  the  meeting  when  the  audience  is  not  co-oper- 
ating. A wise  speaker  closes  his  speech  when  he  is  not 
speaking  to  someone. 

Your  responsibility,  if  you  have  no  other  assignment, 
is  to  be  a creative  listener. 

“Nothing  to  that,”  perhaps  you  say.  That  is  what  the 
boy  thought  who  dreamed  about  his  hunting  trip  while 
the  class  voted  to  assess  the  members  two  dollars  apiece 
to  put  new  silk  drapes  in  the  girls’  rest-room.  He  had  to 
take  the  money  from  what  he  was  saving  for  a new  gun ! 

“ ‘ Easy  business,’  this  being  a member  of  an  audience !” 
That  is  what  the  girl  thought  who  read  a book  while  her 
club  discussed  and  voted  on  a menu  of  wieners,  buns,  dill 
pickles,  coffee,  and  doughnuts  for  their  class  picnic.  She 
had  been  forbidden  by  her  doctor  to  eat  any  of  these 
foods  except  the  buns. 

“‘Two  things  at  once’  is  my  motto  while  a member 
of  the  audience,”  thought  the  card  lover  who  planned 
the  luncheon  menu  for  her  meeting  of  the  card  club  while 
the  club  decided  to  substitute  knitting  for  card  playing. 

“I  can  listen  while  I write  this  letter,”  thought  the 
voter  as  the  politician  advocated  a new  sewer  system. 
This  man  failed  to  help  his  neighbors  decide  on  the 
best  equipment  for  the  money,  and  the  politician  and  his 
friends  got  the  support  of  the  community  and  sold  them 
the  equipment. 
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“I  can  rest  here/'  thought  the  school  teacher,  and 
while  she  rested  her  colleagues  voted  additional  duties 
for  each  member  of  the  staff. 

The  wise  listener  does  not  let  such  things  happen  to 
him  without  at  least  a word  of  protest.  He  listens  to 
everything  that  is  said;  he  makes  a serious  attempt 
to  discover  how  any  event  will  affect  him  directly  or 
indirectly ; he  uses  what  influence  he  has  to  get  others  to 
support  his  stand. 


Helps  to  Creative  Listening 

1.  Take  a seat  away  from  persons  or  things  that 
annoy  you. 

2.  See  that  your  seat  is  comfortable. 

3.  Put  away  books,  papers,  pencils,  toys,  etc.  that  may 
distract  your  attention. 

4.  Make  an  honest  effort  to  hear  exactly  what  the 
speakers  say. 

5.  Make  what  the  speaker  has  said  clear  by  recalling 
experiences  that  you  have  had,  stories  that  you 
know,  facts  that  you  have  gathered. 

6.  Decide  whether  what  has  been  said  makes  any 
difference  to  you  or  the  people  that  you  care  about. 

7.  Plan  to  direct  the  procedure  in  such  a manner  that 
any  change  which  you  propose  will  be  a long-term 
and  not  a short-term  advantage. 


OTHER  INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 

I.  Plan  a discussion  before  some  church  group  of  which 
you  are  a part.  Choose  a subject  of  general  interest. 
Explain  to  your  friends  how  the  meeting  is  to  be  con- 
ducted, Select  speakers.  Act  as  chairman  when  the 
event  takes  place. 
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II.  Watch  the  newspapers  for  announcements  of  public 
discussions.  Become  a creative  listener  in  the  audience. 

III.  Listen  to  discussions  over  the  radio.  How  do  the 
duties  of  the  chairman  differ  from  the  duties  of  the  chair- 
man in  your  classroom  discussions?  What  suggestions 
given  in  this  unit  do  you  find  exemplified  over  the  radio  ? 

IV.  Carry  on  an  informal  discussion  in  your  home. 
Tell  why  it  is  successful  or  unsuccessful. 

V.  Collect  pictures  of  speakers  and  audiences  in  dis- 
cussion. What  do  they  tell  you  about  what  to  do  and 
what  not  to  do? 

VI.  Take  pictures  of  chairman,  speakers,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  class  in  an  interesting  moment  of  a classroom 
discussion. 

VII.  Write  out  five  good  and  five  poor  beginnings  for 
discussions.  Try  them  out  on  your  class.  Do  they  like 
the  ones  you  thought  were  good? 

VIII.  Demonstrate  desirable  and  undesirable  standing 
positions  for  a discussion  speaker. 

IX.  Demonstrate  sitting  positions  for  speakers  waiting 
to  speak. 

X.  Can  you  think  of  a new  plan  for  discussion? 
Perhaps  you  can  make  it  more  interesting  than  anything 
else  tried.  Use  it  with  your  class. 
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Debate  and  Oral  Discussion 
How  to  Speak 
Extemporaneous  Speaking 

Expressing  Yourself 

Purposive  Writing  and  Speak- 
ing 

The  New  Better  Speech 

A First  Course  in  Public  Speak- 
ing 


CORRECTIVE  EXERCISES 

WORDS  FREQUENTLY  CONFUSED 
Lie  and  Lay 

Test  I.  Read  the  following  story  aloud,  filling  each 
blank  with  the  correct  form  of  lie  or  lay: 

Ben  hadn’t  been in  the  hammock  ten  minutes  when 

he  heard  his  sister  call.  “Shucks,  a fellow  can’t down 

a minute  without  being  disturbed.  I’ll  just  keep  quiet, and 
she  won’t  know  I’m  here.”  He  picked  up  the  book  which 
he  had  down  and  went  on  with  his  reading. 

“Ben!”  persisted  his  sister.  “Oh,  there  you  are.  Have 

you  seen  my  knitting?  I it  down  somewhere  and  can’t 

find  it.  I believe  you’re on  it.  down  that  book 

and  help  me  find  it.” 

“Don’t  you  think  a fellow  would  know  it  if  he  was 

on  knitting  needles ! You’ve  probably it  away  in  such 

a safe  place  you’ll  never  find  it,  just  the  way  Mom  

away  her  purse.” 
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“There,  I knew  it!”  exploded  Edna.  “It's  under  the 
cushion,  and  you've  been _ on  it  all  the  while.” 

To  lie  means  to  “ recline,”  to  “be  stretched  out.”  It  is 
not  followed  by  an  object. 

To  lay  means  to  “place”  or  to  “put.”  Lay  always 
takes  an  object. 

I shall  lie  down  here. 

The  desert  lies  to  the  north  of  us. 

Mary  laid  the  parcels  on  the  table. 

Learn  the  principal  parts  of  lie  and  lay. 

lie  lay  lain 

lay  laid  laid 

Practice  I.  Read  the  following  paragraph  aloud, 
filling  each  blank  with  lay  or  lie: 

As  you in  bed  in  the  morning,  oh,  so  sleepy,  doesn't 

the  alarm  clock  invariably  ring?  Then,  determined  to  get 
a little  more  rest,  you  pick  the  clock  up,  groggily  turn  it 

off,  and it  back  on  the  table.  “Now,”  you  murmur, 

“ back  on  the  pillows  and  get  forty  more  winks.”  But 

soon  the  birds  begin  their  chirpings,  and  you  begin  your 

tossings.  First  you on  one  side ; then  you on  the 

other.  You  your  head  this  way  and  then  that.  You 

plump  the  pillows  and  them  at  new  angles,  hoping 

for  comfort.  As  you there  trying  to  rest,  everything 

annoying  runs  through  your  head.  “Where  did  I my 

books?  I remember  just  before  dinner  they  were on 

the  hall  table.  But  where  did  I put  them  after  that?” 
You  _____  there  in  agony  one  moment  more  and  then  hop 

out,  protesting,  “ It’s  no  fun  to  in  bed  in  the  morning, 

anyhow.”  You  try  to there  again  the  next  morning, 

though,  don't  you?  I do ! 
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Practice  II.  Read  the  following  selection  aloud,  fill- 
ing each  blank  with  the  past  tense  of  lie  or  of  lay: 

Carol her  racket  down  somewhere  Tuesday.  Wednes- 

day she  was  looking  for  that  somewhere.  It  seems  that 

when  she  came  in  from  the  game  Tuesday,  she  the 

racket  down,  down  on  the  divan,  and  promptly  fell 

asleep.  She there  fully  an  hour  before  Dad  came  home. 

He  woke  her  up,  teasing,  “I  always  find  you  here!  You 
here  yesterday  and  the  day  before.” 

Carol  retorted,  “You  here  yourself  the  afternoon 

before  that!” 

“Well,”  Dad  countered,  “you  here  that  evening.” 

At  which  point  Carol  had  picked  up  her  racket  and 

it  away.  But  where? 

“I  shall  re-enact  the  crime,  beginning  with  the  moment 
I down,”  Carol  decided. 

Once  again  she down,  and  once  again  she  fell  asleep. 

After  about  twenty  minutes  her  mother  awakened  her.  Mrs. 

Stuart  explained,  as  she  the  racket  before  Carol’s 

puzzled  face,  “You  couldn’t  find  it  because  you  it 

where  it  belonged.” 

Practice  III.  Read  the  following  selection  aloud,  fill- 
ing each  blank  with  the  correct  form,  lain  or  laid: 

Jim  had  down  his  book.  “I  wish  I’d  have  some 

company.  Here  I’ve  five  days  with  this  broken  leg. 

Guess  I’ll  write  some  letters.  I wonder  where  the  nurse 

has  my  fountain-pen.  I have  always  it  right 

here  on  the  table.  Ho,  hum.  Guess  I won’t  write  after 
all.  Oh,  come  in,  Art!  Nice  of  you  to  come,  old  man. 

I’ve here  day  after  day  wishing  you  would.  Bet  I’ve 

never still  more  than  five  minutes  before  in  my  life.” 

“I  brought  you  a book,”  encouraged  Art.  “Thought 

that  might  help.  I’ve in  bed  reading  many  an  hour, 

but  I guess  it’s  different  when  you  have  to.” 
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“It’s  no  picnic.  Many  thanks  for  the  book.” 

“ I was  going  to  bring  you  a magazine,  too ; had it 

on  the  table,  and  then  came  off  without  it.  I’ll  bring  it  over 
tomorrow.” 

“Don’t  forget!  I’ll  be  glad  to  have  it.  I’ve  read  all 

the  magazines  I’ve  hands  on,  whether  they’ve  

around  the  house  a week  or  a year.  Here  comes  the  nurse. 
You’ll  have  to  go.” 

“Well,  when  you’ve  here  a few  more  days  you’ll 

be  back  with  us.  Keep  your  chin  up,  Jim.” 

“When  I’ve  here  a few  more  days  I’ll  be  used  to  it ! 

But  don’t  worry  about  my  chin!” 

Test  II.  Read  the  following  selection  aloud,  filling 
each  blank  with  the  correct  form  of  lie  or  lay: 

“I’ll  just this  letter  here  while  I go  and down,” 

said  Mother,  putting  the  half -written  letter  into  the  already 

addressed  envelope.  “I’ll  finish  it  after  I’ve  down.” 

She the  letter  on  the  desk  and  went  to  her  room. 

After  she  had and  rested  for  an  hour,  she  returned  to 

finish  the  letter,  but  it  was  gone.  “Where  can  I have 

it?  I’m  sure  I left  it on  my  desk,”  mused  Mother. 

Just  then  Mary  came  in  and  down  her  parcels. 

“You  didn’t  see  my  letter,  did  you,  Mary?  I was  sure  I 
had  it  on  the  desk.” 

“Oh,”  said  Mary,  “I  saw  it  there  and  mailed  it 

for  you.” 

Sit  and  Set 

Test  I.  Read  the  following  story  aloud,  filling  each 
blank  with  the  correct  form  of  sit  or  set: 

Margie down  in  the  second  row,  third  seat,  and 

her  books  down  with  a grateful  sigh.  She  turned  to  the 

girl  at  her  right,  asking,  “Can  you me  right?  I just 

started  here  yesterday,  you  know,  and  I’m  quite  confused. 
I’m  not  sure  this  is  my  seat.  Do  you  remember?” 
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“I’m  sorry,”  she  was  told,  “but  I don’t  know  where  you 
yesterday.” 

“Pardon  me,”  came  another  voice,  “but  I think  you 

in  the  seat  behind  the  one  you’re  in  now.” 

“No,”  corrected  a girl  who  had  just  entered  and  

down  her  books,  “because  I have  there  all  along.” 

Feeling  a trifle  silly,  Margie  went  to  the  teacher,  who 

was a vase  of  flowers  on  her  desk.  “I’m  so  sorry  to 

bother  you,  Miss  Hunter,  but  can  you  tell  me  where  I ?” 

“Listen  to  the  class  laugh!  I was  just  too  stupid  to 
notice,”  thought  Margie. 

Then  the  teacher  smiled  and  said,  “I  don’t  know  where 

you  ,and  I don’t  care.”  Was  she  asking  Margie  to 

leave?  “We  don’t  assign  regular  places  in  this  room.” 

To  sit  means  to  “occupy  a seat,”  to  “rest.”  Sit  does 
not  take  an  object. 

To  set  means  to  “ put  ” or  to  “ place.”  In  this  sense  set 
always  takes  an  object. 

Learn  the  principal  parts  of  sit  and  set. 


Practice  I.  Read  the  following  story  aloud,  filling 
each  blank  with  the  correct  form  of  sit  or  set: 

The  very  small  boy  and  the  very  old  old-timer  were 

watching  the  haze  roll  over  the  river,  just  as  they  had 

watching  it  many  other  nights. 

“Had  you  been  living  here  very  long  before  I knew  you?” 
asked  the  boy. 

“It  was  seventy  years  ago  that  I came  to  these  parts, 
saw  this  river,  and  started  building  a home  beside  it.  After 

I had log  upon  log  for  what  seemed  like  for  ever,  I had 

that  house.  When  I had  . that  chair  on  that  porch, 

I started  there  a great  deal.  I’ve there  all  the 


sit 

set 


sat 

set 


sat 

set 
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time  these  last  ten  years.  Yes,  Fve there  and  watched 

the  sun  rise;  I’ve  there  and  watched  it Fve 

and  watched  the  country  become  industrialized.  Oh, 

Fve  and  watched  the  making  of  this  great  nation. 

What  do  you  think  of  that,  my  boy?” 

“Well,”  said  the  small  boy  admiringly,  “you’re  a great 
sitter !” 

Practice  II.  Answer  the  following  questions,  using 
the  correct  forms  of  sit  and  set: 

1.  Have  you  ever  sat  in  the  first  row  of  a theatre? 

2.  How  long  has  the  hen  been  sitting  on  those  eggs? 

3.  Where  were  you  sitting  at  the  play? 

4.  Where  are  you  setting  the  flowers? 

5.  Where  do  you  prefer  to  sit  in  the  movies? 

6.  Is  that  chair  comfortable  to  sit  in? 

7.  Do  you  like  to  set  the  table? 

8.  Did  you  ever  sit  down  hard  on  the  ice? 

9.  Did  he  set  the  trophy  inside  the  cabinet? 

10.  Why  does  he  always  sit  in  the  back  row? 

Practice  III.  Frame  five  questions  involving  the  use 
of  sit  and  set.  Ask  them  of  your  neighbor,  who  will 
answer  orally.  Check  his  replies  carefully  for  the  correct 
use  of  sit  and  set. 

Test  II.  Read  the  following  story  aloud,  filling  each 
blank  with  the  correct  form  of  sit  or  set: 

Four-year-old  Ed looking  out  of  the  window  while 

the  nurse the  room  to  rights.  His  twin  brother  George 

was on  the  floor up  a tower  of  blocks. 

“I’m  tired  of  here,”  complained  Ed.  “I  want  to 

go  downstairs  and  play.” 

“You there  until  I’m  through, and  then  we’ll  all  go 

out,”  replied  the  nurse. 

Just  then  a truck  stopped  across  the  street,  and  Ed  became 
interested  in  watching  the  men  up  a telegraph  pole. 
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Eager  to  see  everything  that  was  going  on,  he  leaned  against 

the  screen.  Not  very  securely,  it  gave  way.  The 

nurse,  seeing  Ed  disappear  through  the  window,  rushed 

down  two  flights  of  stairs  and  found  him  in  the  soft 

dirt  of  a flower  bed. 

“Georgie,”  she  cried  excitedly,  “are  you  hurt?” 

“Shucks,”  said  Ed, up  very  straight,  “I’m  not 

Georgie.  Can't  you  see  that  I’m  Ed?” 

Affect  and  Effect 

Affect  is  a verb  meaning  “influence”  or  “pretend.” 

Effect  may  be  either  a noun  or  a verb.  As  a noun  it 
means  “result.”  As  a verb  it  means  “bring  about  a 
result”  or  “accomplish.” 

The  dampness  affected  his  health. 

He  affected  indifference  to  their  teasing. 

He  suffered  no  ill  effects  from  his  ducking. 

His  increased  wealth  effected  no  visible  change  in  his 
way  of  living. 

Read  the  following  selection  aloud,  filling  each  blank 
with  the  proper  form  of  affect  or  effect: 

John  trudged  slowly  homeward,  fearing  the  the 

sight  of  his  report  card  would  have  on  his  father.  He  was 
allowed  to  play  on  the  tennis  team  only  if  his  marks  were 

not by  the  practice  necessary.  Until  last  week  there 

had  been  no  noticeable on  his  work.  Last  week,  how- 

ever, he  had  played  in  the  tournament,  and  that  certainly 

had his  Latin  mark.  The wouldn’t  have  been  so 

bad  if  there  hadn’t  been  a test.  Although  he  knew  of  the 

test,  the  excitement  of  the  tournament  so him  that  he 

was  unable  to  settle  down  to  studying  Latin  in  the  evening. 

John  hoped  that  the of  the  victory  would  counteract 

the  — of  the  Latin  mark. 
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a happy-go-lucky  air,  John  entered  the  house  just 

in  time  to  hear  his  father  remark  to  his  mother,  ‘‘No, 
Edith,  I don’t  believe  we  can  afford  to  overlook  a low  mark 
this  month.  John  has  to  learn  that  his  pleasures  must  not 
be  allowed  to the  serious  work  of  study.” 

Accept  and  Except 

Accept  is  a verb  and  means  “receive.” 

As  a verb  except  means  “leave  out” ; as  a preposition 
it  means  “leaving  out.” 

Read  the  following  selection  aloud,  filling  each  blank 
with  the  proper  form  of  accept  or  except: 

Your  Thanksgiving  party  sounds  like  such  fun.  We  are 

sorry  we  cannot  your  invitation.  We  would  like  to 

come,  but  Mother  has  already another  invitation  for 

us.  All  of  us the  baby  are  invited  to  Aunt  Mary’s 

farm.  She  always  invites  her  relatives  for  a Thanksgiving 

party,  and  they  usually  all with  much  pleasure.  This 

year  everyone those  who  are  away  has Every 

year one  we  have  driven  out  to  her  farm  for  Thanks- 
giving ; so  you  see  she  would  be  disappointed  if  we your 

invitation  instead  of  hers. 

Mother  has  promised  to  let  us  have  a party  in  December 

for  everyone  in  our  class those  who  live  out  of  town. 

Mother  thinks  that  their  parents  would  not  want  them  to 

an  invitation  for  a late  party  in  town.  We  hope  you 

will  be  able  to  our  invitation. 

Rise  and  Raise 

Rise , meaning  “get  up,”  does  not  take  an  object. 

Raise,  meaning  “cause  to  rise,”  takes  an  object. 

He  always  rises  early. 

She  wondered  why  her  bread  wouldn’t  rise. 

Raise  this  end  a bit  more. 
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Learn  the  principal  parts  of  rise  and  raise.  Remember 
that  raise  is  a regular  verb. 

rise  rose  risen 

raise  raised  raised 

Read  the  following  paragraph  aloud,  using  the  correct 
form  of  rise  or  raise  to  fill  each  blank: 

the  curtain  and  give  me  some  light,  Sue.  I must  see 

whether  this  bread  has That's  far  enough.  I don’t 

think  you  can it  any  farther.  Gracious,  look  how  this 

dough  has It’s  almost  over  the  sides  of  the  pan. 

Did  you  ever  see  bread so  fast?  Give  me  a hand  with 

this  pan.  That’s  right.  it  just  a bit  more.  That  new 

yeast  is  wonderful.  Last  week  my  dough in  no  time 

at  all.  And  you  should  have  seen  the  loaves after  I 

put  them  in  the  oven.  Don’t that  window,  Sue.  The 

cold  air  might  stop  the  bread  from 

Lose  and  Loose 

Lose  (looz)  is  a verb  meaning  “mislay”  or  “be 
deprived  of.” 

Loose  (loos)  is  an  adjective  meaning  “not  fastened 
firmly.” 

Did  she  lose  her  purse? 

A loose  shoe  made  the  horse  stumble. 

Read  the  following  story  aloud,  supplying  the  correct 
form  of  lose  or  the  adjective  loose  to  fill  each  blank: 

“I  don’t  think  we’ll the  game  now,”  remarked  Frank 

during  the  last  quarter. 

“I  don’t  know,”  countered  Bill.  “If  their  half-back 
Murphy  breaks  away  from  our  line,  we  may ” 

“That  would  make  us seven  to  nine,  wouldn’t  it?” 

asked  Frank. 
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“Look!  Here  they  come  again.  Watch  the  game,  or 

you’ll  track  of  what  is  happening.  Murphy’s  helmet 

is ! He’ll it  if  he’s  tackled.  Look  at  that  man 

run!”  shouted  Bill. 

“He’s  down!”  cried  Frank.  “And  he’s  the  ball. 

Jack  has  picked  it  up!  Good  old  Jack!  Now  their  side 

will  possession  of  the  ball,  and  we  may  not the 

game.  Hurrah  for  the helmet  that  kept  us  from  

the  game!” 

Mastery  Test.  Choose  the  correct  words  from  those 
given  in  parentheses: 

1.  down,  Fido.  (Lie,  Lay) 

2.  I noticed  that  the  strap  was (lose,  loose) 

3.  Jane  did  not  the  invitation,  (accept,  except) 

4.  Did  you  your  pencil?  (lose,  loose) 

5.  Everyone Molly  is  going  on  the  hike,  (accept, 

except) 

6.  The  minister’s  words  him  greatly,  (affected, 

effected) 

7.  I have  always in  this  seat,  (set,  sat) 

8.  The  music  had  a strange on  him.  (affect,  effect) 

9.  Where  shall  I the  lamp?  (sit,  set) 

10.  Her  biscuits  did  not (raise,  rise) 

11.  He  found  it  exactly  where  he  had it.  (lain,  laid) 

12.  How  long  have  you  been in  the  sun?  (laying, 

lying) 


(3) 


They  Found  Out! 

(1)  Robert  Fulton  (3)  Christopher  Columbus 

(2)  Isaac  Newton  (4)  James  Watt 

(5)  The  Wright  Brothers 
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ASKING  FOR  AND  GIVING 
BRIEF  EXPLANATIONS 

I.  Is  it  easy  to  follow  Chris's  explanation  in  the  fol- 
lowing selection?  Why? 

Charles  was  busy  reading  for  a report.  “This  doesn't 
make  sense,”  he  muttered. 

“What's  the  trouble?”  queried  Chris. 

“Here's  a statement  that  moonlight  is  really  sunlight. 
It  sounds  like  a contradiction  to  me.” 

“No,  it’s  correct  enough  when  you  stop  to  figure  it  out. 
The  moon  is  not  a ball  of  fire  as  the  sun  is.  Like  the  earth, 
it  cooled  off  thousands  and  thousands  of  years  ago.  There- 
fore it  can't  give  any  light.  However,  it  receives  light  from 
the  sun,  which  it  in  turn  reflects  to  the  earth.  So  moonlight 
is  nothing  but  reflected  sunlight.” 

“It  hardly  seems  possible,  though,  that  reflected  light 
can  be  so  bright,”  objected  Charles. 

“Sometimes  I wake  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and 
see  something  very  bright  and  shiny  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room.  For  a moment  I think  there’s  a light  there.  When 
I get  up  to  investigate,  I discover  that  it's  nothing  but  the 
metal  knob  on  the  bureau,  which  reflects  the  street  light. 
I know  the  knob  itself  can’t  give  off  light,  but  it  gleams  as 
though  it  were  on  fire.” 

Examine  the  conversation  in  the  selection  above  to 
see  whether  the  guides  given  on  page  242  were  followed. 

J.  E.  A.— hi— 17  241 
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Guides  for  Asking  and  Answering  Questions 

1.  Ask  your  question  clearly,  pointing  out  exactly 
what  your  difficulty  is. 

2.  In  explaining,  begin  with  facts  known  to  the 
questioner. 

3.  Use  simple  language,  avoiding  technical  terms. 

4.  Proceed  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

5.  Use  familiar  examples  to  make  the  meaning  clear. 


II.  Ask  your  teacher  to  allow  two  of  your  classmates 
to  dramatize  before  the  class  a conversation  such  as  the 
one  given  on  page  241.  A question  similar  to  one  of 
those  in  exercise  III  may  be  used.  Judge  the  conversa- 
tion by  the  guides  above. 

III.  How  well  can  you  explain?  Form  groups  of  five 
or  six.  Each  member  of  a group  will  give  an  answer  to 
one  of  the  following  questions  or  to  one  like  it.  In  pre- 
paring your  explanation,  make  use  of  what  you  already 
know  about  the  subject,  as  well  as  of  information  found 
in  textbooks  and  encyclopedias. 

1.  How  do  clothes  keep  us  warm? 

2.  Why  can  we  skate  on  ice,  but  not  on  the  floor? 

3.  Why  is  it  harmful  to  swim  right  after  a heavy  meal  ? 

4.  Why  do  volcanoes  erupt? 

5.  What  is  the  meaning  of  gerrymander? 

6.  How  do  flies  spread  disease? 

7.  How  does  an  incubator  work? 

8.  What  is  the  Bill  of  Rights?  Why  is  it  so  called? 

9.  What  is  a grand  jury? 

10.  Why  do  plants  turn  toward  the  light? 

IV.  Write  a question  about  a subject  that  you  are 
studying.  Choose  something  that  puzzles  you  or  that  is 
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likely  to  puzzle  your  classmates.  Exchange  questions 
with  someone  who  is  taking  the  same  course.  Your 
teacher  will  ask  whether  the  questions  received  are  all 
clear.  Those  that  are  not  clear  should  be  referred  to 
the  teacher,  who  will  suggest  how  they  can  be  made  clear. 

Form  groups  of  five  or  six  to  give  the  answers.  The 
best  answers  from  each  group  may  be  given  before  the 
class.  In  preparing  your  answer,  use  the  guides  on 
page  242. 

DEVELOPING  YOUR  CURIOSITY  BUMP 

“There’s  another  expedition  heading  for  the  South  Pole,” 
said  Doris.  “I’ve  never  been  able  to  understand  what 
earthly  good  flying  over  the  Pole  is.  ” 

“Pm  sure  I don’t  know.  But  what  puzzles  me  is  the 
radio  beam.  I read  about  a flier  who  lost  his  way  in  a storm, 
but  was  guided  safely  to  the  landing  field  by  a radio  beam. 
It  doesn’t  sound  possible  to  me.” 

I.  Can  anyone  in  your  class  explain  the  questions 
that  are  puzzling  these  two  students? 

As  you  discuss  these  two  questions,  list  any  other 
questions  about  aviation  that  arise  — questions,  perhaps, 
about  early  attempts  at  flying,  the  first  successful  flight, 
long-distance  flights,  aeroplanes  in  the  World  War,  the 
Caterpillar  Club,  transatlantic  flights,  women  in  aviation, 
air  mail,  dirigibles,  altitude  flights,  and  stunt  flying. 

II.  One  class  asked  questions  like  the  following  and 
then  decided  that  each  pupil  should  choose  a question 
to  be  answered  in  a report.  Are  all  the  questions  equally 
good  for  reports?  Are  any  of  them  too  general?  too 
detailed?  not  clear?  Re-state  the  questions  that  are  not 
satisfactory. 

1.  What  aviator  first  flew  around  the  world? 
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2.  When,  where,  and  under  what  conditions  was  the  first 
successful  flight  made? 

3.  Why  is  Lindbergh  given  so  much  praise  for  flying 
across  the  Atlantic  when  Alcock  and  Brown  were 
really  the  first  to  make  a non-stop  transatlantic  flight? 

4.  Are  aviators  superstitious? 

5.  How  does  the  weather  bureau  help  aviators? 

6.  What  precautions  are  taken  by  transport  companies 
in  order  to  make  flying  safe? 

7.  How  has  aviation  benefited  the  world? 

III.  Test  your  questions  in  the  same  way.  Could 
any  of  them  be  combined?  Could  they  be  made  more 
specific, or  could  they  be  clarified? 

IV.  Which  question  on  the  class  list  should  you  like 
to  answer?  Choose  one,  investigate  it,  and  prepare  to 
give  an  oral  report.  These  guides  will  help  you: 


Guides  for  Preparing  a Report 

1.  Use  all  possible  library  aids  in  finding  material. 

2.  Read  thoughtfully,  getting  the  meaning  of  the 
printed  page. 

3.  Keep  accurate  and  legible  notes. 

4.  Make  an  outline. 

5.  Practise  your  talk  before  giving  it. 


MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  YOUR  LIBRARY 

I.  Where  will  you  find  material  to  help  you  answer 
your  question?  With  the  help  of  your  classmates,  list 
all  the  sources  that  might  be  used. 

II.  Do  you  know  how  to  locate  in  your  library  the 
materials  you  need?  Can  you  make  the  most  of  your 
library?  The  following  test  will  tell. 
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Copy  the  following  sentences,  filling  in  the  blanks: 

1.  The  Dewey  Decimal  System  divides  all  books,  except 

, into  classes. 

2.  Fiction  is  arranged  on  the  shelves  in  order. 

3.  The  card  catalogue  is  like  the  of  a book. 

4.  It  lists  books  according  to  , , and 

5.  A cross-reference  card  is  a card  which 

6.  The  purpose  of  the  call  number  is  to 

7.  The  name  of  one  encyclopedia  in  our  library  is 

8.  Material  in  the  encyclopedia  is  arranged 

9.  The  World  Almanac  is  a book  containing 

10.  Two  other  useful  reference  books  in  our  library  are 
and  


THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  LIBRARY  BOOKS 
ON  THE  SHELVES 


Have  you  noticed  how  non-fiction  books  are  arranged 
on  the  shelves  in  the  library?  All  those  about  sports, 
for  example,  are  put  together;  all  those  about  animals 
are  in  one  group.  Fiction  is  in  a class  by  itself. 

Most  libraries  arrange  books  according  to  the  Dewey 
Decimal  System,  which  divides  all  books  except  fiction 
into  ten  classes.  Each  class  has  a number,  as  follows : 


000  General  Works 
100  Philosophy 
200  Religion 
300  Sociology 
400  Language 


500  Science 
600  Useful  Arts 
700  Fine  Arts 
800  Literature 
900  History 


Each  class  is  further  divided  into  sub-classes,  for  which 
tens  and  units  are  used.  History,  for  example,  has  the 
numbers  900-999;  Canadian  history,  971.  To  indicate 
the  various  sub-classes  of  Canadian  history,  a decimal  is 
added.  British  Columbia,  for  example,  has  the  number 
971.1;  Alberta,  971.23. 
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The  librarian  arranges  the  books  according  to  these  class 
numbers,  beginning  with  the  lowest  and  going  in  regular 
order  around  the  room.  Therefore,  if  you  know  the  class 
number  of  a book,  you  can  save  time  in  locating  it.  Most 
libraries  have  a chart  which  you  may  consult,  showing 
where  the  class  numbers  are  located. 

Books  of  fiction  are  arranged  alphabetically  according 
to  the  name  of  the  author.  Where  should  you  expect 
to  find  a book  by  Jules  Verne? 

Biographies,  however,  are  arranged  alphabetically 
according  to  the  names  of  the  person  about  whom  they 
are  written.  All  biographies  of  Benjamin  Disraeli  are 
placed  ahead  of  those  about  William  Ewart  Gladstone. 

Reference  books,  such  as  encyclopedias,  collections 
of  quotations,  and  The  World  Almanac , are  usually  kept 
in  a separate  section. 

I.  Memorize  the  class  numbers  of  the  books  in  your 
library  which  you  have  occasion  to  use  frequently. 

II.  By  consulting  the  chart  in  your  library,  find  the 
class  numbers  of  the  following  books  and  record  them 
on  a separate  sheet  of  paper: 

1.  O’Neill,  Elizabeth  — Stories  That  Words  Tell  Us 

2.  Collins,  Archie  Frederick  — Aviation  and  All  about  It 

3.  Caffin,  Charles  H.  — How  to  Study  Pictures 

4.  Seton,  Ernest  Thompson  — Wild  Animals  I Have 
Known 

5.  Fabre,  Jean  Henri  — The  Life  of  the  Spider 

6.  Carter,  Mary  D.  — The  Story  of  Money 

7.  Fish,  Helen  Dean  — The  Boy’s  Book  of  Verse 

8.  Borup,  George  — A Tenderfoot  with  Peary 

9.  White,  Stewart  E.  — The  Blazed  Trail 

10.  Faris,  John  T.  — Where  Our  History  Was  Made 

11.  Darrow,  Floyd  L.  — The  Boys’  Own  Book  of  Great 
Inventions 
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12.  Van  Loon,  Hendrik  Willem  — The  Story  of  the  Bible 

13.  Morse,  Constance  — Music  and  Music-Makers 

14.  Verrill,  A.  H.  — Harper’s  Book  for  Young  Naturalists 

15.  Brooks,  Noah  — The  Boy  Emigrants 

16.  Ernst,  Clayton  H.  — What  Shall  I Be? 

17.  Beebe,  William  — Beneath  Tropic  Seas 

18.  The  New  International  Encyclopedia 

19.  Thomas,  Lowell  — The  Boys’  Life  of  Colonel  Lawrence 

20.  Ashmun,  Margaret  E.  — Modern  Short-Stories 

THE  CARD  CATALOGUE 

I.  When  you  are  looking  for  a certain  topic  in  a book, 
you  consult  the  index  of  the  book  in  order  to  find  it  quickly. 
In  the  same  way,  when  you  want  to  locate  a book  in  the 
library,  you  use  an  index  known  as  the  card  catalogue, 
which  lists  all  items  on  separate  cards,  alphabetically 
arranged. 

These  cards  are  usually  kept  in  a cabinet  of  drawers. 
Where  is  the  card  catalogue  located  in  your  library  ? The 
cards  are  fastened,  and  are  not  to  be  removed.  On  the 
outside  of  each  drawer  you  will  find  a little  label  with  a 
set  of  letters  such  as  one  of  those  below.  What  do  these 
letters  tell  you  about  the  contents  of  the  drawer? 

A-Ba  Bu-Ci  Na-Ph 

Be-Br  Hu-Ka  We-Z 

II.  In  the  card  catalogue  you  will  find  cards  like  those 
on  pages  248  and  249.  Discuss  them  with  your  teacher  or 
with  the  librarian,  finding  the  answers  to  the  following 
questions : 

1.  Which  of  the  cards  on  page  248  will  help  you  to  find  the 
book  Skyward  if  you  know  only  the  author?  only  the 
title?  only  the  subject?  When  you  know  the  title, 
look  for  the  first  word,  omitting  a,  an,  or  the . 


629.1 

B 

Byrd,  Richard  Evelyn. 

Skyward.  New  York: 

G.|>.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1928. 
359p.  chart,  pi.,  port. 

o 

A.  Author  Card 

629.1 

B 

Skyward.  1928. 

Byrd,  R.E. 

o 

B.  Title  Card 

629.1 

B 

Aeronautics . 

Byrd,  Richard  Evelyn. 

Skyward.  New  York: 

G.P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1928. 
359p . chart,  pi.,  port. 

o 

C.  Subject  Card 
248 
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Aviation. 

See 

Aeronautics . 


o 


D.  Cross-reference  Card 

2.  The  combined  number  and  letter  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner  of  each  card  is  known  as  the  call  number 
of  the  book.  What  does  the  number  stand  for?  the 
letter?  How  is  the  call  number  helpful  to  you? 

3.  What  else  do  you  find  on  the  cards  besides  the  name 
of  the  author  and  the  title  of  the  book? 

4.  Why  is  it  important  to  know  the  copyright  date  of  a 
book?  How  does  it  differ  from  the  printing  date? 

5.  The  word  Aeronautics  on  the  subject  card  is  usually 
printed  in  red.  Can  you  tell  why? 

6.  If  you  find  a card  like  the  one  above,  what  will  you  do? 

III.  Consult  the  card  catalogue  of  your  library  to  find 
the  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  How  many  books  has  your  library  on  the  subject  of 
aviation  ? 

2.  Give  the  name,  the  author,  and  the  date  of  the  most 
recent  of  its  books  about  radio. 

3.  What  books  does  your  library  have  by  Daniel  Carter 
Beard?  by  Walter  C.  Camp?  by  Imogen  Clark?  by 
Jessie  Belle  Rittenhouse?  by  Carl  E.  Akeley?  by  Eva 
March  Tappan?  by  Lew  Wallace?  by  Alice  H.  Rice? 
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4.  Give  the  author  and  the  call  number  of  any  of  the 
following  books  which  are  in  your  library: 

White  Company  Lion 

Under  the  Big  Top  All  True! 

The  Life  of  Clara  Barton  100,000  Whys 

Pick,  Shovel,  and  Pluck  Beau  Geste 

A Dutch  Boy  Fifty  Years  After  Little  America 

5.  What  cross  references  does  the  card  catalogue  list  for 
the  following  subjects? 

Adventure  Travel  Mark  Twain 

6.  What  books  about  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King  does  your 
library  have?  what  books  by  Mackenzie  King? 

IV.  Make  out  a set  of  library  cards  — title  card, 
author  card,  and  subject  card  — for  one  of  your  textbooks. 

ENCYCLOPEDIAS 

Reference  books  are  handy  collections  of  information  to 
which  we  refer  as  the  need  arises.  They  are  not  meant  to 
be  read  from  cover  to  cover,  as  a novel  is. 

The  one  you  probably  use  most  frequently  is  the  en- 
cyclopedia, because  it  contains  facts  about  practically 
everything  — people,  places,  things. 

I.  Which  of  the  following  junior  encyclopedias  (es- 
pecially written  for  children)  does  your  library  have? 

Britannica  Junior 

Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia 

The  World  Book  Encyclopedia 

Use  one  of  the  junior  encyclopedias  in  answering  the 
following  questions.  Tell  which  one  you  use. 

1.  Find  an  article  on  the  subject  tent  caterpillars.  In 
what  volume  is  it  ? What  are  the  guide  letters  or  words 
on  the  back  of  the  volume? 
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2.  What  are  the  guide  words  at  the  top  of  the  page  on 
which  you  found  the  article? 

3.  If  there  is  an  index  in  the  set,  look  up  Hector.  Where 
else  can  you  find  information  on  the  subject?  Where, 
in  the  set  you  are  using,  is  the  index  found? 

4.  Find  a map  of  Hawaii;  a picture  showing  rice  cultiva- 
tion; a diagram  of  a football  field.  Give  the  numbers 
of  the  pages  on  which  you  find  them. 

5.  What  cross  references  do  you  find  under  snake  ? under 
transportation?  Are  they  at  the  beginning  or  at  the 
end  of  the  article?  If  no  cross  reference  is  given  for 
these,  find  a word  for  which  one  is  given. 

II.  Which  of  the  following  adult  encyclopedias  are  in 
your  library? 

Encyclopedia  Britannica 

The  Americana 

The  New  International  Encyclopedia 

In  most  cases,  the  junior  encyclopedias  will  give  you  all 
the  information  you  need ; but  if  you  desire  more,  the 
three  listed  above  will  supply  it.  If  you  want  information 
about  famous  people,  especially  those  who  have  recently 
become  prominent,  you  will  find  The  New  International 
Encyclopedia  particularly  helpful. 

If  you  use  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  and  The 
Americana,  you  will  need  to  know  about  their  arrange- 
ment. All  large  topics,  like  “ Indians”  and  “Ships,”  are 
listed  in  alphabetical  order;  but  if  you  should  look  up 
the  Cayuga  tribe,  for  instance,  you  would  not  find  it 
listed  in  the  volume  with  words  beginning  with  C.  You 
would  have  to  look  in  the  index,  where  you  are  referred  to 
the  article  on  “Indians.”  The  New  International  Ency- 
clopedia, however,  lists  all  topics  and  sub-topics  in  one 
general  alphabet,  just  as  the  dictionary  does. 
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In  the  encyclopedia  you  may  find  the  letters  q.  v.  in 
parentheses  after  a word.  Consult  the  dictionary  to  find 
out  what  they  mean.  Discuss  your  findings  in  class,  and 
bring  in  an  illustration,  if  possible,  from  the  encyclopedia. 

III.  Use  one  of  the  adult  encyclopedias  to  answer  the 
following  questions.  When  you  use  the  index,  tell  under 
what  general  heading  you  locate  the  answer. 

1.  What  is  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx? 

2.  Who  was  Molly  Pitcher? 

3.  What  were  some  of  Robert  Fulton’s  inventions,  aside 
from  the  steamboat? 

4.  When  was  the  bell  Big  Ben  cast? 

5.  To  what  height  do  the  waters  of  Old  Faithful  shoot? 

OTHER  REFERENCE  BOOKS 

I.  When  you  want  more  recent  biographical  material 
than  that  in  the  encyclopedia,  consult  one  of  the  follow- 
ing books: 

Dilly  Tante Living  Authors 

Kunitz,  Stanley  J.,  Haycraft, 

Howard,  and  Hadden,  W.  C.  Authors  Today  and  Yester- 
day 

Kunitz,  Stanley  J.,  and  Others  The  Junior  Book  of  Authors 

Biographical  information,  mainly  of  famous  living 
Englishmen  and  Canadians,  is  found  in  Who's  Who  and 
Who's  Who  in  Canada. 

Which  of  the  following  reference  books  are  found  in 
your  school  or  town  library?  What  sort  of  information 
do  they  contain? 

Bartlett’s  Familiar  Quotations 

Brewer’s  Reader’s  Handbook 

Granger’s  An  Index  to  Poetry  and  Recitations 
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Lincoln  Library  of  Essential  Information 
The  Canada  Year  Book 
The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
The  World  Almanac 

II.  Make  a list  of  at  least  ten  more  reference  books 
which  your  library  contains.  Be  able  to  explain  for  what 
purposes  they  are  useful. 

III.  Use  the  reference  books  listed  above,  or  any  others 
available,  to  answer  the  following  questions.  Tell  what 
book  you  use  in  each  case. 

1.  How  many  pupils  attended  high  school  in  Canada 
in  the  year  1935-1936? 

2.  Who  wrote,  “The  only  way  to  have  a friend  is  to 
be  one”? 

3.  During  what  war  did  Florence  Nightingale  become 
famous?  When  did  she  receive  the  Order  of  Merit? 

4.  When  and  where  was  Captain  Bob  Bartlett  born? 

5.  List  five  poems  suitable  for  Thanksgiving. 

6.  Who  invented  the  typewriter?  When? 

7.  How  did  Charles  Nordhoff  and  James  Norman  Hall 
become  acquainted? 

8.  Find  a quotation  about  ships. 

9.  How  many  people  were  killed  by  automobiles  last 
year  while  crossing  the  street  between  intersections? 

10.  What  is  the  meaning  of  crocodile  tears  ? 

GETTING  THE  MAIN  IDEA  OF  A PARAGRAPH 

I.  Do  you  read  words  or  ideas  ? When  you  finish  read- 
ing a paragraph,  can  you  give  in  clear-cut  fashion  the 
central  idea  ? Can  you  separate  the  important  from  the 
less  important  points?  Unless  you  have  learned  to  do 
this,  you  can’t  really  read,  even  though  you  may  be  able 
to  follow  the  words. 
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The  exercises  which  follow  give  you  practice  in  getting 
into,  under,  and  behind  the  words  and  discovering  what 

the  paragraph  is  all  about. 
That  requires  careful 
concentration  and  keen 
judgment.  The  exercises 
will  also  test  your  skill  with 
words,  for  you  will  need  to 
express  the  ideas  briefly  and 
exactly.  This  boiling-down  process  is  known  as  precis 
(pra-se')  writing.  Precis  is  a French  word  commonly 
applied  to  a brief  summary. 

On  page  255  a precis  has  been  worked  out  for  you. 
Read  the  following  guides  for  precis  writing  and  keep 
them  in  mind  as  you  study  the  model: 


Guides  for  Writing  a Precis 

1.  Read  the  whole  paragraph  through  to  get  a general 
idea  of  it. 

2.  Now  re-read  it  more  carefully. 

3.  Look  up  unfamiliar  words  in  the  dictionary. 

4.  Using  your  own  words,  express  in  one  sentence  (or 
more,  if  necessary)  the  main  idea  of  the  paragraph. 

5.  Do  not  use  the  topic  sentence  of  the  paragraph  as 
your  summary. 

6.  Omit  examples,  illustrations,  quotations,  and  con- 
versation. 

7.  Read  your  precis  carefully  and  compare  it  with  the 
original  selection. 

8.  Go  through  your  precis,  crossing  out  all  unnecessary 
words.  A precis  is  usually  about  one-third  to  one- 
fourth  the  length  of  the  original  selection. 
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Original  Selection 


Precis 


William  Pitt,  who  later  became  Lord 
Chatham,  possessed  to  a remarkable  de- 
gree the  qualities  of  a great  man.  He  was 
a wonderful  organizer.  At  a glance  he 
could  see  what  was  to  be  done  and  how  to 
do  it.  He  gave  enough  orders  to  secure 
the  best  co-operation,  but  not  enough  to 
cramp  the  initiative  of  those  under  him. 
He  had  an  uncanny  judgment  of  human 
nature.  He  could  pick  the  right  men  for 
the  work  to  be  performed,  and,  when  he 
found  his  men,  he  would,  if  necessary,  pro- 
mote them  over  the  heads  of  their  elders. 
He  did  this  with  Wolfe,  and  some  jealous 
rivals  then  told  the  king  that  this  young  gen- 
eral was  mad.  As  the  king  knew  what  had 
happened,  he  replied  that  he  wished  Wolfe 
would  bite  some  of  his  other  generals. 

The  Romance  of  Canada  by  A.  L.  Burt 


William  Pitt 
was  a wonder- 
ful organizer. 
Because  of  his 
uncanny  judg- 
ment of  human 
nature  he  could 
pick  the  right 
men  for  the 
right  jobs  and 
when  necessary 
would  promote 
them  over  the 
heads  of  their 
elders,  despite 
all  protests. 


II.  Answer  the  following  questions  about  the  selection 
above : 

1.  What  words  do  you  need  to  look  up  in  the  dictionary? 

2.  Why  is  not  the  anecdote  concerning  Wolfe  included  in 
the  precis? 

3.  Has  any  important  idea  been  omitted  in  the  precis? 


III.  Write  a precis  for  each  of  the  following  selections. 
Read  the  guides  on  page  254  carefully  before  you  begin. 

1.  The  magic  of  the  movie  camera  brings  you  all  the 
thrills  of  a wild  night  at  sea,  but  most  of  the  water  in  the 
picture  probably  comes  out  of  a faucet.  The  waves  that 
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dash  over  a sinking  boat  are  manufactured  by  a wave 
machine  helped  out  by  a fire  hose.  The  wind  that  shrieks 
through  the  rigging  comes  from  an  aeroplane  propeller.  Even 
the  horizon  in  the  background  is  apt  to  be  artificial.  For 
the  sea  is  no  place  to  make  a convincing  picture  of  a howling 
gale.  The  lighting  is  too  poor  and  can’t  be  controlled.  The 
true  sounds  seem  unnatural  when  they  are  recorded. 

“Secrets  of  the  Movie  Ships,”  Popular  Mechanics  Magazine 

2.  It  won’t  do  simply  to  sing  songs  and  recite  pieces  about 
trees  on  Arbor  Day.  Authorities  have  been  looking  into 
that,  and  this  is  what  they  say:  “Much  more  attention  is 
given  to  these  matters  than  to  having  the  trees  in  the  best 
condition  and  to  planting  them  just  right.  Trees  planted 
with  ceremonious  dignity  in  April  die  of  neglect  before 
September,  and  those  that  survive  are  left  to  fight  unaided 
their  battle  for  existence.  So  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  choice  of  trees  that  those  entirely  unfit  for  the  situa- 
tion are  often  used  and  planted  in  places  where  they  could 
not  receive  protection  while  young  or  serve  any  useful  pur- 
pose when  grown.  Arbor  Day  often  comes  on  dry,  windy 
days  or  clear  out  of  season  for  planting.  Trees  should  be 
planted  at  the  right  time  and  the  public  exercises  held  on 
some  other  day,  if  necessary.” 

Hallam  Hawksworth  ( Adapted ) 

3.  When  growth  begins  in  the  spring  and  the  fresh 
leaves  and  twigs  appear,  there  is  an  unusual  demand  for 
water.  The  trees,  “foreseeing,”  so  to  speak,  this  extra 
demand,  make  it  a practice  in  the  fall,  with  the  coming  of 
the  autumn  rains,  and  in  the  spring,  with  the  melting  of 
the  snow,  to  store  up  an  extra  supply.  Like  the  camel, 
the  tree  has  special  water  reservoirs,  certain  cells  set  apart 
for  this  very  purpose.  Leathery-leaved  trees,  such  as  the 
oaks,  and  plants  in  dry  regions  where  it  is  a long  time 
between  rains  also  have  little  storage  tanks  in  their  leaves  — - 
enlarged  cells  immediately  under  the  surface.  With  this 
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surplus  on  hand  in  the  spring  and  the  newly  awakened  and 
enthusiastic  young  roots  — the  root-hairs  — pumping  up 
more  than  the  clever  gentleman  in  the  green  coat  can 
handle,  the  trees  are  unable  to  return  this  water  to  the  air 
in  the  usual  form,  as  invisible  vapor,  and  it  falls  in  drops 
from  the  earliest  buds  and,  later  on,  from  the  leaves. 

Hallam  Hawksworth 

4.  Durham's  report  insisted  upon  a complete  change  in 
British  colonial  policy.  The  fear  of  letting  the  colonies 
have  too  much  freedom  lest  it  destroy  the  Empire  was 
false  and  dangerous.  Trying  to  hold  back  the  colonies 
would  irritate  them  into  wishing  to  break  away.  There 
was  only  one  way  to  keep  them  attached  to  the  mother 
country,  and  that  was  to  give  the  people  in  the  colonies  the 
same  liberty  to  govern  themselves  as  the  people  in  Britain 
enjoyed.  All  were  equally  British  subjects  and  entitled  to 
the  same  British  rights  of  self-government.  Instead  of  a 
policy  of  force  inspired  by  fear,  Durham  demanded  a policy 
of  freedom  inspired  by  faith.  This,  he  proclaimed,  was  the 
only  cure  for  the  ills  troubling  British  North  America ; this 
was  the  magic  that  would  bind  the  Empire  together. 

The  Romance  of  Canada  by  A.  L.  Burt 

IV.  If  you  have  for  tomorrow  a textbook  assignment 
in  social  studies  or  in  science,  select  three  paragraphs  and 
write  a precis  of  each.  If  you  have  no  such  assignment, 
select  three  paragraphs  from  a previous  lesson. 

V.  Write  a precis  of  a paragraph  which  your  teacher 
reads  to  you.  She  will  read  it  twice. 

VI.  The  radio  news  reporter  gives  a precis  of  the  im- 
portant news  of  the  day.  Listen  to  his  report.  Then 
find  in  the  newspaper  an  account  of  one  of  the  events 
which  he  reported.  What  did  he  omit? 

VII.  Impersonate  a radio  news  reporter  and  give  a 
summary  of  a news  story  from  the  newspaper. 

J.  E.  A.  — III  — 18 
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TAKING  NOTES 

I.  Because  a report  requires  wide  reading,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  notes  to  ensure  complete  and  accurate  informa- 
tion. Develop  the  habit  of  jotting  down  the  exact 
source  of  your  information,  including  the  name  of  the 
book,  the  author,  and  the  page. 

Read  the  selection  below.  Then  judge  the  topical 
notes  on  page  259  by  the  guides  on  that  page. 

NEW  LAWS  FOR  OLD 

We  inherited  from  England  many  common-law  rules  which 
were  developed  by  courts;  but  in  recent  years  some  of 
these  rules  have  been  replaced  by  more  humane  statutes. 
For  instance,  under  the  old  rule,  when  an  employee  was 
injured  and  sued  an  employer  for  damages,  the  employee 
had  to  prove  that  the  employer  had  been  negligent.  To 
meet  this  proof  the  employer  could  use  any  of  the  following 
defenses:  contributory  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployee, negligence  on  the  part  of  a fellow  servant,  or  assump- 
tion of  risk. 

To  illustrate,  ...  a workman  injured  in  a quarry  by  a 
runaway  car  could  not  obtain  damages  because  a drunken 
fellow  workman  had  released  the  car.  And  a woodsman 
could  not  obtain  damages  for  injuries  caused  by  a falling 
tree  because  he  had  assumed  the  risk  of  this  dangerous 
occupation. 

But  in  most  places  these  three  old  common-law  defenses 
have  now  been  abolished,  and  today  the  injured  in  designated 
industries  are  compensated  even  though  they  have  been 
careless.  This  compensation  is  paid  from  workmen’s  com- 
pensation insurance  funds,  maintained  principally  by  em- 
ployers. It  is  now  considered  better  to  place  the  cost  of  all 
injury  upon  the  industry  rather  than  upon  the  individual. 

Frank  A.  Magruder  ( Adapted ) 
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Topical  Notes 

I.  Ex.  of  com.-law  rules  from  Eng. 

A.  Nec.  for  injured  employee  to  prove  employer 
negligent 

B.  Possible  defenses  of  employer 

1.  Employee  partly  to  blame 

2.  Fellow  worker  careless 

3.  Assumption  of  risk  by  worker 
II.  Changes  in  laws 

A.  Old  com.-law  defenses  abol. 

B.  Workmen’s  compensation  fund  maintained  mainly 
by  employers 


Guides  for  Note  Taking 

1.  Be  accurate. 

2.  Include  all  important  points. 

3.  Use  your  own  words,  as  far  as  possible. 

4.  Be  brief  — omit  illustrations  and  minor  details. 

5.  Use  abbreviations  that  will  be  understandable  later. 


II.  Notes  are  not  always  in  topical  form.  Running 
notes,  like  the  following,  may  also  be  used: 

Com.-law  rules  brought  here  from  Eng.  Ex. : injured 
employee  had  to  sue  employer  for  damages.  Employer’s 
defense:  worker  partly  to  blame;  fellow  worker  careless; 
risk  assumed  by  worker. 

Continue  these  running  notes,  using  the  guides  for  note 
taking.  When  you  have  finished  them,  compare  the 
topical  notes  and  the  running  notes.  What  differences  do 
you  notice?  Do  you  see  any  advantage  in  one  form  over 
the  other? 
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III.  Your  teacher  will  designate  several  brief  magazine 
articles.  Take  topical  notes  on  one  of  these  articles. 

IV.  Prepare  one  of  your  lessons  for  tomorrow  by  taking 
running  notes.  If  you  have  no  textbook  assignment, 
review  a lesson  previously  studied. 

V.  Take  running  notes  on  an  article  read  aloud  to  you. 

ORGANIZING  THE  MATERIAL 

I.  After  you  have  gathered  your  material,  read  your 
notes  over  until  you  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  them  — 
so  familiar,  in  fact,  that  you  could  complete  the  report 
without  referring  to  them.  Can  you  see  any  large  sub- 
divisions of  your  topic,  perhaps  three  or  four?  Jot  these 
down  as  the  main  topics  of  your  outline.  Group  under 
them  the  subtopics. 

II.  Judge  the  following  outline  by  the  guides  on  page 
261.  Compare  it  with  the  written  report  on  pages  265 
and  266. 

The  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  Cottage 
at  Saranac  Lake 

I.  “ Baker’s  Cottage” 

A.  Its  importance 

B.  A reminder  of  Stevenson 

II.  Stevenson’s  reasons  for  coming  to  Saranac 

A.  Change  of  climate 

B.  Dr.  Trudeau 

III.  His  life  at  Saranac 

A.  His  work 

B.  His  recreations 

IV.  His  attitude  toward  Saranac 

A.  Disadvantages 

B.  Advantages 
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III.  Can  you  add  to  the  following  guides? 

Guides  for  Outlining  a Report 

1.  Use  only  large  divisions  of  the  subject  as  main 
topics. 

2.  Have  as  few  main  topics  as  possible. 

3.  Be  sure  each  sub-topic  has  a logical  connection  with 
its  main  topic. 

4.  Arrange  the  main  topics  in  an  orderly  fashion,  so 
that  related  topics  are  side  by  side. 


IV.  Working  as  a class,  pool  your  information  on  one 
of  the  following  topics  or  on  one  suggested  by  them,  and 
make  an  outline: 

How  to  Study 

Protecting  Our  Trees 

Wild-flower  Preservation 

Controlling  the  Common  Cold 

Forest-fire  Prevention 

Electricity  on  the  Farm 

How  the  Community  Guards  Its  Health 

The  Development  of  Land  Transportation 

V.  Choose  a topic  from  one  of  your  studies.  Jot  down 
all  you  know  about  it  and  frame  an  outline. 

PRACTISING  AND  GIVING  YOUR  REPORT 

Practise  until  you  can  deliver  your  report  so  that  the 
audience  will  remember  what  you  say  and  forget  how  you 
say  it.  A schedule  is  given  on  pages  262  and  263.  Most 
of  you  will  wish  to  rehearse  more  than  six  times,  but  the 
following  plan  will  help  you  to  determine  what  to  work 
on  first. 
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Rehearsal  No.  I 

Try  your  talk  the  first  time  without  any  listeners. 
Practise  in  a room  about  the  same  size  as  the  room  in 
which  your  report  will  be  given.  Use  the  outline  which  you 
have  prepared,  clearly  written  on  one  side  of  small  cards. 
Do  not  memorize  your  talk.  Formulate  your  sentences 
as  you  speak.  Follow  your  notes  closely,  so  that  you 
will  omit  no  details.  Notice  how  long  your  talk  takes. 

Rehearsal  No.  II 

Walk  to  the  front  of  the  room  as  if  you  had  been 
announced  by  the  teacher  or  a chairman.  Assume  an 
appropriate  standing  position.  Use  a first  sentence  that 
will  get  the  attention  of  the  audience  before  whom  you 
are  going  to  speak.  Try  to  make  all  your  sentences  bet- 
ter than  they  were  the  first  time.  (Sentences  are  more 
effective  if  they  are  short.  Questions,  commands,  and 
exclamations  will  also  help  to  hold  attention.)  Use  a 
voice  that  can  be  heard  and  one  that  is  expressive.  Fol- 
low your  notes  closely,  to  be  sure  to  include  all  details. 
Plan  an  effective  ending.  Time  your  speech. 

Rehearsal  No.  Ill 

Go  to  the  front  of  the  room  and  stand  as  if  it  were  the 
final  performance.  Improve  your  beginning.  Imagine 
an  audience  and  watch  to  see  that  they  understand  what 
you  are  saying.  Try  to  follow  the  plan  you  have  drawn 
up,  without  making  your  notes  conspicuous.  Use  the 
language  of  conversation.  (The  pronouns  I,  me,  my, 
mine,  we,  our,  us,  you,  and  yours  will  help  to  make  your 
language  direct  and  communicative.)  Use  simple  words. 
Try  to  make  your  face,  hands,  arms,  and  entire  body  help 
you  to  emphasize  your  important  points.  Let  your  voice 
help  you  also.  Improve  the  ending.  Time  your  speech. 
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Rehearsal  No.  IV 

Watch  your  position  as  you  take  your  place  before  the 
audience.  Keep  your  central  idea  in  mind  from  the  time 
you  are  announced  until  you  have  closed  your  speech. 
Try  a different  opening.  Improve  your  language.  Re- 
member to  use  simple,  interesting  sentences.  Remember 
that  personal  pronouns  make  your  language  direct. 
Imagine  the  audience  and  pretend  that  someone  is  in- 
attentive. Make  him  listen.  Repeat  if  necessary.  Move, 
to  punctuate  your  speech.  Use  facial  expression  and  ges- 
tures. Look  at  your  notes  only  occasionally.  Try  a 
different  ending.  Time  your  speech. 

Rehearsal  No.  V 

Get  a member  of  your  family  or  a friend  to  be  your 
critic.  Keep  in  mind  everything  that  you  tried  to  do 
in  earlier  rehearsals : the  main  idea  of  the  talk,  the  audi- 
ence, your  standing  position  and  bodily  action,  a voice 
that  can  be  heard  and  understood,  and  appropriate  lan- 
guage. See  that  your  notes  are  not  conspicuous.  Time 
your  speech.  Ask  your  critic  to  suggest  how  you  can 
improve  it. 

Rehearsal  No.  VI 

Ask  your  friend  to  listen  once  more.  Forget  all  about 
how  you  are  speaking.  Think  only  of  what  you  are  saying. 
Make  him  understand  all  that  you  say. 

YOUR  CLASS  PERFORMANCE 

This  is  the  actual  performance.  It  is  too  late  for 
practice.  Remember  that  you  are  telling  something  to 
an  audience.  Your  speech  is  a failure  the  minute  your 
listeners  fail  to  follow  what  you  are  saying. 
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Think  of  what  you  have  to  say  as  you  speak,  and  forget 
how  you  are  saying  it.  If  you  have  practised  well,  your 
bodily  action  and  voice  will  be  appropriate  and  will  help 
your  audience  to  understand  you. 

Watch  the  audience  to  make  sure  that  they  get  every 
bit  of  the  thought.  If  puzzled  expressions  show  they 
do  not  understand,  try  to  explain  more  clearly. 

RAISING  QUESTIONS 

After  Fred  had  listened  to  a report  on  Byrd’s  flight  over 
the  South  Pole,  he  asked,  “How  can  aviators  prevent  ice 
from  forming  on  the  wings  of  the  plane  and  forcing  the 
plane  down?” 

“There’s  some  sort  of  invention  to  protect  the  wings 
— rubber,  I think,”  volunteered  Bob,  “but  I can’t  explain 
exactly  how  it  works.” 

Since  no  one  could  enlighten  him,  Fred  decided  he’d 
have  to  investigate  the  matter  himself. 

I.  What  questions  come  into  your  mind  as  you  listen 
to  the  reports  of  your  classmates?  Be  prepared  to  ask 
them  when  the  chairman  calls  for  questions  at  the  close 
of  the  report.  If  they  cannot  be  fully  answered  by  the 
class,  let  the  secretary  make  a list  on  the  blackboard. 

II.  What  questions  were  raised  in  your  mind  as  you 
prepared  your  first  report?  Choose  one  of  those  ques- 
tions, or  one  brought  up  in  the  class  discussion,  and  pre- 
pare a written  report. 

PARAGRAPHING  THE  REPORT 

I.  Read  the  following  report.  How  many  paragraphs 
has  it?  Explain  why  the  writer  began  each  new  para- 
graph. Would  you  suggest  any  changes  in  the  para- 
graphing? Summarize  the  thought  of  each  paragraph. 
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THE  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  COTTAGE  AT 
SARANAC  LAKE 

On  a hill-top  in  the  village  of  Saranac  Lake  there  stands 
“a  hat-box  of  a house,,  known  as  “Baker’s  Cottage,’’  which 
many  people  visit  every  year.  It  does  not  look  very  im- 
portant, but  it  is  interesting  because  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
spent  the  winter  of  1887-88  there.  Inside,  on  the  mantel 
you  can  still  see  the  charred  spots  where  Stevenson  carelessly 
put  down  his  cigarettes. 

Stevenson  came  to  Saranac  Lake  because  his  doctors  had 
recommended  a change  of  climate.  Also,  he  was  attracted 
by  the  fame  of  Dr.  Trudeau,  who  established  the  well-known 
sanitarium  for  tuberculosis  patients. 

The  author  of  Treasure  Island  had  a very  busy  winter  at 
Saranac.  Mornings  he  spent  sitting  up  in  bed  writing.  He 
smoked  constantly  while  he  worked,  and  Mrs.  Baker  often 
found  holes  burned  in  her  sheets. 

During  the  winter  he  wrote  many 
articles  for  Scribner’s  Magazine 
and  began  a novel,  The  Master  of 
Ballantrae.  In  the  afternoon  he 
might  go  walking  or  sleighing 
with  his  stepson,  Lloyd  Osbourne. 

Since  he  was  very  fond  of  skat- 
ing, he  spent  a great  deal  of  time 
on  Moody  Pond,  which  was  close 
by.  Mr.  Baker,  who  was  the 
only  one  he  allowed  to  watch  him,  said  that  Stevenson  was 
the  best  amateur  skater  he  had  ever  seen,  cutting  fancy 
figures  and  writing  his  name  on  the  ice. 

Stevenson  did  not  like  Saranac  very  well,  for  it  often 
became  intensely  cold,  the  thermometer  registering  30° 
below  zero  in  January.  His  mother  tells  of  seeing  cold  veni- 
son “crunching  with  ice  after  being  an  hour  in  the  oven” 
and  “a  large  lump  of  ice  still  unmelted  in  a pot  where  water 
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was  steaming  all  around  it.”  He  did  not  mingle  much  with 
the  villagers;  in  fact,  when  they  came  through  the  front 
door,  he  was  often  known  to  escape  through  the  back  door. 
However,  he  remained  at  Saranac  because  the  climate  bene- 
fited him  and  because  he  was  reminded  of  Scotland,  even 
though  there  was  no  peat  or  heather. 

II.  Test  the  unity  of  the  paragraphs  by  summarizing 
the  main  idea  of  each  in  a good  sentence. 

III.  Tell  where  the  paragraphs  should  begin  in  the 
following  selection.  There  should  be  five  paragraphs. 
Justify  your  paragraphing  by  giving  the  main  idea  of 
each  paragraph. 

In  the  movies,  appearance  is  the  thing  that  counts,  and 
the  artisans  create  miracles  for  the  camera  with  a few  simple 
substances.  A poured  concrete  wall  may  be  part  of  a real 
building  or  merely  a painted  fibre-board  partition  with  the 
concrete  form  marks  applied  with  plaster.  Rest  your  arm 
on  a table,  and  if  it  collapses,  it’s  a “breakaway”  piece  of 
furniture  that  looks  genuine  but  does  no  damage  in  a fight. 
Wood,  fibre-board,  plaster,  and  paint  are  the  chief  materials 
used.  Fibre-board  may  masquerade  as  the  steel  plates  of 
a ship,  with  painted  wooden  buttons  glued  in  rows  for  rivet 
heads.  The  gold  throne  you  see  in  a picture  is  probably 
plaster.  Rocks,  boulders,  and  banks  of  dirt  are  ordinarily 
built  up  of  lath  framework,  covered  with  chicken  wire  and 
a layer  of  burlap,  coated  with  plaster  and  paint.  The  plot 
of  one  story  called  for  a whirlpool ; and  before  a week  had 
passed,  Superintendent  Ed  Davis  led  the  director  to  a large 
pool  of  water  on  one  set  and  snapped  a switch.  The  water 
began  to  churn  and  then  swirl  like  a natural  whirlpool  in  a 
treacherous  river.  A spinning  propeller  of  special  design, 
some  underwater  vanes,  and  an  electric  motor  were  the 
secret.  Once  when  a full-sized  ship  was  needed,  the  Para- 
mount crews  constructed  the  centre  section  of  a large  liner 
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right  on  the  lot.  The  superstructure  and  masts  towered 
over  the  stage  buildings.  The  construction  department  fin- 
ished the  ship  in  two  months,  and  it  was  complete  to  a full- 
size  bridge,  cabins,  deck  machinery,  life-boats  with  davits, 
and  funnels.  One  ship  the  craftsmen  are  proud  of  is  a 
six-foot  model  of  Old  Ironsides  built  in  the  shops.  The  run- 
ning rigging  actually  works,  and  the  guns  can  be  pointed 
and  fired  by  compressed  air.  Hidden  machinery  in  the 
hull  causes  the  guns  to  move  forward,  fire,  and  recoil  to 
loading  position. 

“ Master  Craftsmen  of  the  Movies,”  Popular 
Mechanics  Magazine  (Adapted) 

IV.  Your  teacher  will  designate  several  pages  in  a class 
text.  Discuss  with  your  classmates  the  reasons  for  the 
paragraph  division. 

V.  Find  a short  article  (or  eight  or  ten  paragraphs  of  a 
long  article)  in  a newspaper  or  a magazine.  Number  the 
paragraphs.  Explain  why  the  writer  paragraphed  as  he 
did,  numbering  your  reasons  to  correspond  with  the 
paragraph  numbers  in  the  article.  Fasten  the  article  to 
your  paper  and  hand  in  both  for  your  teacher's  criticism. 

GIVING  CREDIT  FOR  IDEAS 

I.  Why  are  parts  of  the  sentences  in  the  report  on  pages 
265  and  266  enclosed  in  quotation  marks?  If  the  report 
were  given  orally,  how  would  the  speaker  let  his  audience 
know  that  the  words  are  not  his  own? 

II.  Look  up  the  word  plagiarism  in  the  dictionary. 
Discuss  the  meaning.  Does  plagiarism  refer  only  to 
writing?  Why  shouldn't  one  borrow  another's  words  at 
will?  A plagiarist  is  in  a class  with  what  other  people? 

III.  Let  someone  look  up  the  account  of  “The  Frost 
King"  in  Chapter  XIV  of  Helen  Keller's  The  Story  of  My 
Life  and  report  the  incident  to  the  class. 
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Discuss  the  following  topics: 

1.  The  attitude  of  her  teachers  toward  Helen  after  the 
supposed  plagiarism  was  discovered 

2.  Helen’s  feelings  in  the  matter 

3.  Helen’s  explanation 

IV.  At  the  end  of  your  report,  place  an  alphabetical  list 
of  the  sources  you  have  consulted  for  material.  Notice 
the  form  used  in  the  following  bibliography  for  listing 
books,  magazine  articles,  and  readings  in  encyclopedias. 

Bibliography 

Armagnac,  Alden  P.  “Flying  for  Fun.”  Popular  Science. 
August,  1936. 
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IMPROVING  YOUR  SENTENCES 

USING  GERUND  AND  INFINITIVE  PHRASES 
AS  SENTENCE  SUBJECTS 

An  expression  like  Making  a successful  punt  in  sen- 
tence 1 below  is  called  a gerund  phrase,  and  one  like  To  lose 
fairly  in  sentence  2 is  called  an  infinitive  phrase.  How 
do  you  recognize  a gerund  phrase?  an  infinitive  phrase? 

I .  Pick  out  the  gerund  and  infinitive  phrases  used  as  sub- 
jects and  tell  of  what  verb  each  is  the  subject.  Can  you 
find  any  that  take  an  object  or  are  modified  by  adverbs? 

1.  Making  a successful  punt  requires  steady  nerves  and 
an  accurate  eye. 

2.  To  lose  fairly  is  better  than  to  win  dishonestly. 

3.  Finding  bittersweet  in  the  fields  seems  to  become 
harder  every  year. 

4.  To  find  a book  quickly  in  the  library  is  difficult  unless 
you  use  the  card  catalogue. 
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5.  To  lose  oneself  in  those  woods  is  easy. 

6.  Finding  the  trail  in  the  dark  is  a difficult  matter. 

II.  Sentence  1 might  be  rewritten  as  follows:  “It 
requires  steady  nerves  and  an  accurate  eye  when  one 
makes  a successful  punt.”  How  is  the  sentence  improved 
by  using  the  gerund  as  subject?  Try  re-stating  the  other 
sentences  in  the  same  way.  Which  form  is  better  ? Why  ? 

III.  Write  five  sentences  using  the  gerund  as  subject  cf 
the  verb  and  five  using  the  infinitive. 

IV.  Rewrite  the  following  paragraph,  using  gerund 
and  infinitive  phrases  as  sentence  subjects  in  place  of  the 
italicized  clauses: 

It  is  now  a matter  of  hours  when  one  crosses  the  continent; 
but  when  Marcus  Whitman  undertook  the  trip  in  1842,  it 
was  a matter  of  months  if  one  travelled  three  thousand  miles. 
He  left  the  “Oregon  Country ” on  October  3,  1842,  reaching 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  March  3,  1843.  The  purpose  of 
his  midwinter  trip  was  that  he  might  wrest  the  territory  from  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  for  whom  David  Thompson  had 
already  claimed  it.  He  faced  all  sorts  of  hardships  on  the 
journey,  made  partly  on  horseback,  partly  on  muleback. 
Some  of  the  dangers  that  beset  him  were  that  he  had  to  find 
the  way  over  icy  mountain  trails,  plough  through  the  deep  drifts 
on  the  prairies,  and  fight  raging  blizzards.  After  he  had 
convinced  the  government  that  the  land  was  worth  saving, 
Whitman  returned  to  Oregon  with  one  thousand  emigrants. 
To  Whitman’s  efforts  was  due  the  fact  that  this  section  was 
lost  to  Canada. 

USING  INFINITIVE  PHRASES  AS  ADJECTIVE  MODIFIERS 

I.  We  have  seen  how  infinitive  phrases  may  be  used  as 
sentence  subjects  to  secure  directness  and  force.  Sen- 
tences may  be  improved  in  still  another  way  by  a different 
use  of  infinitive  phrases. 
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Which  of  the  two  sentences  in  each  of  the  following 
groups  is  more  concise? 

1.  (a)  The  first  contestant  who  crosses  the  line  is  the 

winner. 

(6)  The  first  contestant  to  cross  the  line  is  the  winner. 

2.  (a)  He  didn’t  have  a thing  that  he  could  do. 

(6)  He  didn’t  have  a thing  to  do. 

3.  ( a ) He  was  looking  for  a story  that  he  could  read  aloud. 
( 6 ) He  was  looking  for  a story  to  read  aloud. 

4.  (a)  Several  ways  in  which  one  can  save  money  were 

explained. 

(6)  Several  ways  to  save  money  were  explained. 

In  sentence  1(a)  the  clause  who  crosses  the  line  describes 
the  noun  contestant;  therefore  it  is  an  adjective  clause. 
In  sentence  1(6)  to  cross  the  line  does  the  same  thing.  It 
is,  however,  different  in  form.  It  is  an  adjective  infinitive 
phrase  modifying  the  noun  contestant. 

Study  sentence  2(6).  What  does  the  infinitive  phrase 
replace?  What  sort  of  infinitive  phrase  is  it? 

Analyze  the  remaining  sentences  in  the  same  way. 

II.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences,  using  adjective 
infinitive  phrases  in  place  of  the  italicized  clauses.  How 
are  your  sentences  an  improvement  upon  the  original 
sentences? 

1.  The  boy  who  can  play  the  villain’s  part  is  Harry. 

2.  She  is  just  the  person  who  can  take  charge  of  the  club. 

3.  The  person  who  should  be  asked  is  the  librarian. 

4.  The  car  that  you  should  buy  is  the  one  that  gives  you 
the  most  for  your  money. 

5.  An  interesting  place  that  you  should  visit  is  Fort 
Ticonderoga. 

6.  An  exciting  book  that  you  should  read  is  “ Beau  Geste,” 
by  Percival  C.  Wren. 
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7.  The  girl  who  will  represent  us  is  Alice  Baker. 

8.  We  looked  for  a grove  of  trees  in  which  we  might  camp 
for  the  night. 

9.  He  asked  for  volunteers  who  would  carry  placards  in 
the  parade. 

10.  Can  you  tell  me  the  shortest  way  by  which  I can 
reach  Ticonderoga? 

III.  Frame  five  sentences  in  which  you  use  infinitive 
phrases  as  adjectives. 

USING  INFINITIVE  PHRASES  AS  ADVERB  MODIFIERS 

I.  Notice  the  infinitive  phrases  in  1(6),  2(6),  3(6),  and 
4(6)  below.  What  does  each  infinitive  phrase  replace? 

1.  (a)  He  stayed  after  school  in  order  that  he  might  get  help 

with  his  algebra. 

(6)  He  stayed  after  school  to  get  help  with  his  algebra. 

2.  (a)  He  worked  hard  in  order  that  he  might  get  a place 

on  the  team. 

(6)  He  worked  hard  to  get  a place  on  the  team. 

3.  ( a ) Stevenson  wrote  “ Treasure  Island”  so  that  he 

might  entertain  his  stepson , Lloyd  Osbourne. 

(6)  Stevenson  wrote  “Treasure  Island”  to  entertain 
his  stepson,  Lloyd  Osbourne. 

4.  (a)  He  piled  up  the  fallen  leaves  around  the  base  of 

his  shrubs  in  order  that  he  might  protect  the  roots 
during  the  winter. 

(6)  He  piled  up  the  fallen  leaves  around  the  base  of 
his  shrubs  to  protect  the  roots  during  the  winter. 

Since  the  infinitive  phrases  in  these  sentences  all  take 
the  place  of  adverb  clauses,  they  are  called  adverbial  in- 
finitive phrases. 

In  sentence  1 (6),  to  get  help  with  his  algebra  modifies 
the  verb  stayed.  What  do  the  infinitive  phrases  in  the 
other  three  sentences  modify? 
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II.  In  the  following  sentences,  substitute  adverbial 
infinitive  phrases  for  the  italicized  clauses: 

1.  In  order  that  he  might  improve  his  health,  Stevenson 
went  to  the  Samoan  Islands. 

2.  Lincoln  signed  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  so 
that  the  slaves  might  be  freed. 

3.  Early  in  life  Von  Luckner  ran  away  from  home  that 
he  might  become  a sailor. 

4.  In  order  that  he  might  conceal  his  identity,  Billy  Baxter 
put  a wash-tub  over  his  head. 

5.  Dick  pounded  on  the  table  in  order  that  he  might  gain 
attention. 

6.  In  order  that  he  might  earn  money  so  that  he  could  buy 
a baseball  suit,  Ted  worked  Saturday  mornings. 

7.  They  went  by  way  of  King  Street  in  order  that  they 
might  get  home  more  quickly. 

8.  He  ran  so  that  he  might  catch  the  bus. 

9.  In  order  that  he  might  make  up  for  lost  time,  Jack  went 
up  the  stairs  two  at  a time. 

10.  In  order  that  he  might  get  help,  Columbus  appealed  to 
Isabella. 

III.  Frame  sentences,  using  adverbial  infinitive  phrases 
after  the  following  adjectives.  Underline  the  phrases. 

glad  difficult  far  early  late 

easy  happy  able  heavy  hard 

USING  THE  COLON  BEFORE  ENUMERATIONS 

I.  Notice  the  punctuation  of  these  sentences,  which 
were  taken  from  reports: 

1.  Which  of  these  do  you  admire  most : Byrd,  Lindbergh, 
or  Amelia  Earhart? 

2.  Official  weather-bureau  reports  are  of  great  help  to 
such  people  as  the  following : farmers,  fruit  growers, 
shippers,  and  aviators. 
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3.  Many  aviators  have  lost  their  lives  attempting  east- 
to-west  crossings:  Coli,  Nungessor,  Colonel  Minchin, 
Captain  Hamilton,  Lady  Anne  Saville,  and  Elsie 
Mackay. 

4.  Those  who  have  crossed  successfully  are  as  follows: 
Baron  von  Hiinefeld,  Captain  Koehl,  Commander 
Fitzmaurice,  Captain  Saul,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
A.  Mollison. 

When  you  have  a long  list  of  items  to  present  to  your 
reader,  especially  when  the  list  is  introduced  by  such 
formal  words  as  the  following  or  as  follows , use  the  colon. 

II.  Find  examples  of  the  use  of  the  colon  elsewhere 
in  this  book.  What  introductory  words  precede  the 
colon? 

III.  Form  sentences  containing  the  following  groups 
of  words: 

1.  robins,  bluebirds,  sparrows,  woodpeckers,  and  wrens 

2.  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty , Men  Against  the  Sea,  and 
Pitcairn’s  Island 

3.  enter  a business  school,  go  to  college,  or  take  a position 

4.  orchids,  dandelions,  roses,  sweet  peas,  lilies,  and 
violets 

OTHER  INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 

I.  Make  a plan  of  your  library,  showing  where  the 
reference  books,  magazines,  fiction,  and  the  various 
classes  of  non-fiction  are  to  be  found. 

II.  Make  a list  of  ten  books  with  which  you  are 
acquainted.  Give  their  class  numbers. 

III.  Prepare  additional  questions,  such  as  those  on 
pages  249,  250,  and  253,  to  give  practice  in  the  use  of  the 
card  catalogue  and  reference  books. 

J.  E.  A.  — Ill  — 19 
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IV.  By  using  the  card  catalogue,  make  a bibliography 
of  books  in  your  library  on  a subject  such  as  one  of  the 
following : heroes  of  science,  discoveries,  careers,  pioneer 
days,  hobbies,  insects. 

V.  An  annotated  bibliography  is  one  in  which  brief 
notes  are  given  about  the  books;  for  example: 

Booth  Tarkington : Seventeen 

Billy  Baxter  has  many  trials  and  tribulations,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  his  little  sister  Jane,  who  is  always  eating 
bread  and  butter  and  apple-sauce. 

Prepare  for  the  bulletin  board  an  annotated  list  of 
books  that  you  have  read. 

VI.  Write  a letter  inquiring  for  information  on  a 
subject  in  which  you  are  interested.  Manufacturers 
often  have  free  materials;  the  extension  departments  of 
the  universities  have  bulletins.  You  can  get  informa- 
tion on  a variety  of  topics  by  writing  to  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  for  the  latest 
edition  of  their  small  handbook  Canada. 

VII.  Prepare  a report  on  the  development  of  the  book 
from  the  earliest  clay  tablets  and  papyrus  leaves  to  the 
present-day  bound  volumes. 

VIII.  Gather  all  the  material  possible  on  a topic  that 
interests  you,  and  then  prepare  such  an  article  as  would 
appear  in  an  encyclopedia. 

IX.  What  is  meant  by  copyright?  How  can  one  secure 
a copyright?  What  is  the  history  of  copyright?  Look 
up  material  and  prepare  a report. 

X.  Prepare  a report  answering  one  of  the  following 
questions : 

1.  What  sort  of  life  did  people  live  in  medieval  castles  ? 

2.  Who  were  the  cliff  dwellers  ? 
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3.  What  sort  of  clothes  did  people  wear  in  Greek,  Roman, 
or  medieval  times? 

4.  What  is  the  story  of  coffee?  of  rubber?  of  sugar? 
of  glass? 

5.  How  did  Alaska  become  a part  of  the  United  States? 

6.  How  did  “0  Canada”  originate?  the  French  national 
anthem,  the  “Marseillaise”? 

7.  What  are  the  habits  of  the  bee?  of  the  spider?  of 
the  ant? 

8.  How,  when,  and  where  were  moving  pictures  in- 
vented? the  telephone?  the  phonograph? 

9.  For  what  achievements  are  Florence  Nightingale, 
Clara  Barton,  Helen  Keller  (or  some  other  well-known 
women)  known? 

10.  How  did become  a great  football  (or  baseball) 

player  (or  coach)? 

USING  THE  LIBRARY 

Knowledge  is  of  two  kinds.  We  know  a subject 
ourselves,  or  we  know  where  we  can  find  information 
upon  it.  Samuel  Johnson 

These  books  will  help  you  to  know  your  library  better : 
Lewis,  E.  E.,  and  Lesser, 

Goldie  D Adventures  with  Books  and 

Libraries 

Scripture,  Elizabeth,  and 

Greer,  M.  R Find  It  Yourself 

Some  of  these  books  will  provide  answers  to  your 
questions : 

Abbot,  Charles  G Everyday  Mysteries 

Bond,  Alexander  R.  ...  With  the  Men  Who  Do 

Things 

Bridges,  T.  C The  Young  Folk's  Book  of 

Invention 
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Bridges,  T.  C 

Cameron,  William  B.  . . 

Cather,  Katherine  D.  . . 

Cruse,  Amy 

Darrow,  Floyd  L.  . . . 
Drake,  Francis  S.  . . . 

Eastman,  Charles  A.  . . 

Evans,  Lawton  B.  ... 
Fabre,  Jean  Henri  . . . 

Fabre,  Jean  Henri  . . . 

Hillyer,  Virgil  M.  ... 

Hillyer,  Virgil  M.  ... 
Jamieson,  Nina  M.  . . . 

Marshak,  Ilia  .... 
Masters,  David  .... 
Morton,  Arthur  S.  . . . 

Skelton,  Isabel  .... 
Slosson,  Edwin  E.  ... 
Van  Loon,  Hendrik  Willem 
Williams-Ellis,  Amabel  . . 

Wrong,  Humphrey  Hume  . 


The  Young  Folk’s  Book  of 
the  Sea 

War  Trail  of  Big  Bear 
Girlhood  Stories  of  Famous 
Women 

Boys  and  Girls  Who  Became 
Famous 

Thinkers  and  Doers 
Indian  History  for  Young 
Folks 

Indian  Boyhood 
With  Whip  and  Spur 
The  Secret  of  Everyday 
Things 

The  Wonder  Book  of  Chem- 
istry 

Child’s  Geography  of  the 
World 

Child’s  History  of  Art 
Cattle  in  the  Stall 
100,000  Whys 
On  the  Wing 
Under  Western  Skies 
Backwoodswoman 
Chats  on  Science 
The  Story  of  Mankind 
Men  Who  Found  Out 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie 


Magazines 

Boys’  Life  Popular  Mechanics 

Canadian  Geographical  Journal  Magazine 

National  Geographic  Magazine  Popular  Science 

Nature  Magazine  The  Reader’s  Digest 
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CORRECTIVE  EXERCISES 

AVOIDING  THE  USE  OF  CLAUSES  AS  SENTENCES 

I.  Three  of  the  following  are  correct.  Which  ones? 

1.  We  have  time. 

2.  If  we  have  time. 

3.  If  we  have  time,  we  shall  go. 

4.  “Will  you  visit  the  Browns?”  “If  we  have  time.” 

Compare  1 and  2.  Do  both  have  a subject  and  a 
predicate?  Which  one  expresses  a complete  thought? 
Which  one  makes  you  think,  “Well,  what  if  we  do?” 
Why  are  3 and  4 correct?  What  is  understood  in  the 
answer  to  the  question  in  4? 

II.  Tell  which  of  the  following  are  complete  and 
which  incomplete.  Explain  why. 

1.  He  shot  the  bear. 

2.  Who  shot  the  bear. 

3.  Who  shot  the  bear? 

4.  The  hunter  who  shot  the  bear. 

5.  There  is  the  hunter  who  shot  the  bear. 

III.  Write  complete  sentences,  using  the  following 
clauses.  Can  you  make  them  interesting  as  well  as 
complete? 

1.  if  Carl  doesn’t  pitch 

2.  whose  boat  has  red  sails 

3.  when  Seaman  made  a touch-down 

4.  that  we  shall  have  a long,  hard  winter 

5.  when  Ed  lifted  the  rock 

6.  because  he  had  a nail  in  his  shoe 

7.  who  thought  it  funny  to  put  salt  in  the  sugar  bowls 

8.  although  he  studied  until  midnight 

9.  although  he  had  a wrenched  shoulder 

10.  before  he  could  explain 
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IV.  Study  the  following  selection  carefully,  noticing 
particularly  how  the  subordinate  clauses  are  written. 
Be  able  to  write  it  correctly  from  dictation. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Colorado  is  Mesa  Verde  National 
Park,  where  the  cliff-d welling  Indians  once  lived.  In  the 
cliffs  high  above  the  Mancos  River  are  canyons  in  which 
the  Indians  built  their  houses.  They  chose  places  difficult 
to  reach  in  order  to  protect  themselves  from  their  enemies. 
If  the  enemy  approached  from  below,  the  cliff  dwellers 
could  hurl  stones  down  on  their  heads.  If  the  enemy  tried 
to  roll  rocks  down  on  them  from  above,  the  canyon  inhabit- 
ants had  nothing  to  fear,  for  the  houses  were  built  under 
projecting  ledges  of  rock.  Since  the  paths  were  well  hidden, 
no  enemy  was  likely  to  find  his  way  into  the  canyons. 

One  of  the  largest  tenements  is  called  the  Spruce  Tree 
House  because  a spruce  tree  grows  out  of  the  ruins.  The 
building  probably  accommodated  about  350  people. 


The  so-called  Cliff  Palace  is  not  a palace  at  all.  It  has 
two  hundred  rooms  which  were  used  as  living  quarters.  In 
addition  there  are  twenty-two  rooms  which  were  used  for 
religious  rites. 

It  is  believed  that  the  houses  were  built  about  1300  a.d. 
What  became  of  the  Indians  who  lived  there,  no  one  knows. 
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AGREEMENT  OF  PRONOUNS  WITH  SUCH  WORDS  AS 
EACH,  EVERY,  AND  EITHER 

Test  I.  Choose  the  correct  pronouns  from  the  paren- 
theses as  you  read  this  selection  aloud : 

“ Someone  has  lost  (his,  their)  civics  book,”  announced 
Bill.  “Here  it  is.” 

No  one  claimed  the  text  as  (his,  theirs). 

“Better  look  in  your  desks,”  Bill  recommended.  “Is 
there  anybody  who  hasn’t  (his,  their)  book?” 

Every  pupil  looked  in  (his,  their)  desk  to  see  whether 
(his,  their)  copy  was  missing.  Everybody  found  (his, 
theirs)  except  Mary  and  Joan.  After  examining  the  book, 
however,  neither  claimed  it  as  (hers,  theirs). 

“Well,  if  you  hear  of  anyone  who  has  lost  (his,  their)  book, 
tell  (him,  them)  to  see  me.  With  a test  coming  tomorrow, 
someone  is  going  to  miss  (his,  their)  book.” 

Practice  I . In  the  following  sentences,  to  what  words 
do  the  italicized  pronouns  refer? 

1.  If  someone  will  lend  me  his  knife,  I think  I can  cut  it. 

2.  Each  of  the  boys  was  so  intent  on  his  own  work  that 
he  didn’t  notice  Ben’s  departure. 

3.  Either  Cynthia  or  Marie  will  lend  you  her  pen. 

Since  these  antecedents  ( someone , each,  and  either)  are 
all  singular,  the  pronouns  which  refer  to  them  must  also 
be  singular. 

Make  a list  of  other  singular  words  like  someone,  each, 
and  either.  Compare  it  with  the  list  on  page  128. 

Practice  II.  Choose  the  correct  pronouns  from  the 
parentheses  as  you  read  the  following  selection  aloud: 

“Has  everybody  (his,  their)  topic  now?”  inquired  Miss 
Rogers. 

Carl  and  Roy  raised  their  hands.  Neither  one  had  (his, 
their)  assignment.  After  suggesting  topics,  Miss  Rogers 
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continued,  “ In  preparing  this  report,  each  one  should  do 
(his,  their)  own  work,  even  though  (he  makes,  they  make) 
some  mistakes.  Everyone  should  see  whether  (he,  they)  can 
look  up  material  for  (himself,  themselves).  I think  no  one 
will  find  (his,  their)  assignment  too  difficult,  but  if  anyone 
thinks  (his,  theirs)  too  hard,  I will  help  (him,  them)  if  (he 
comes,  they  come)  to  me.” 

Test  II J Choose  the  correct  words  from  the  paren- 
theses  aiyou  read  the  following  paragraph  aloud: 

In  the  library  no  one  could  get  the  books  (he,  they) 
wanted.  Many  a pupil  spent  the  whole  period  there  without 
getting  (his,  their)  book.  Either  no  one  cared  whether  any- 
body else  finished  (his,  their)  work,  or  else  each  was  so  eager 
to  complete  (his,  their)  assignment  that  (he,  they)  forgot 
others  wanted  (his,  their)  book.  Finally  the  librarian  said 
that  no  one  might  come  in  who  didn’t  first  have  (his,  their) 
slip  signed  by  her.  In  that  way  she  arranged  the  time  so 
that  anybody  who  came  in  had  access  to  the  books  that  (he, 
they)  wanted,  and  everybody  had  (his,  their)  own  time  to 
work.  Order  was  restored,  and  each  was  able  to  complete 
(his,  their)  report. 

CLEAR  REFERENCE 

In  the  first  sentence  below  it  is  not  clear  whether  the 
antecedent  of  his  is  Sid  or  friend.  The  meaning  is  made 
clear  by  changing  the  indirect  statement  to  a quotation. 

Confusing:  Sid  told  his  friend  that  the  accident  was  his 
fault. 

Clear:  Sid  told  his  friend,  ‘‘The  accident  was  my 

fault.” 

In  the  first  sentence  at  the  top  of  page  281,  they  might 
refer  to  either  the  guides  or  the  boys.  It  is  necessary 
to  revise  the  sentence  completely  in  order  to  make  the 
reference  clear. 
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Confusing:  When  the  guides  found  the  boys,  they  were 
elated. 

Clear:  The  guides  were  elated  when  they  found  the 

boys. 

Clear:  The  boys  were  elated  when  the  guides  found 

them. 

Practice  ly  Using  one  of  the  methods  suggested 
above,  revise  the  following  sentences  so  that  the  ante- 
cedent of  every  pronoun  is  clear: 

1.  Hank  told  his  father  that  he  was  invited  to  a party 
at  the  Henderson’s. 

2.  When  Jane  saw  her  sister,  she  was  crying. 

3.  Claude  informed  him  that  he  had  been  elected. 

4.  When  Jane  introduced  Laura  to  Mabel,  she  blushed. 

5.  When  Doris  and  Jane  finally  met  their  friends,  they 
explained  they  wouldn’t  have  been  so  late  if  they 
hadn’t  been  detained  by  unexpected  company. 

6.  She  begged  her  friend  not  to  repeat  what  she  had  said. 

7.  If  Vic  brings  Tom  to  the  picnic,  he  will  enjoy  himself. 

8.  When  Jane  opened  the  box  to  show  her  friend  the 
necklace,  she  was  surprised.  The  box  was  empty. 

9.  He  told  his  brother  that  he  would  soon  find  a job. 

10.  She  met  her  sister  at  the  station,  where  she  had  been 

waiting  for  two  hours. 

Practice  II.  Rewrite  the  following  story  so  that  it  is 
absolutely  clear.  Use  nouns  in  place  of  pronouns 
wherever  necessary. 

John  found  in  looking  up  an  anecdote  about  Napoleon 
that  he  had  once  told  a friend  that  he  had  courage  of  the 
two-o’clock-in-the-morning  kind.  When  he  asked  his  father 
what  he  meant  by  that,  he  replied  that  as  far  as  he  knew, 
he  meant  that  he  had  the  kind  of  courage  that  didn’t  need 
songs  and  flags  to  make  him  brave.  He  could  be  courageous 
when  there  was  nobody  to  see  how  brave  he  was. 
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How  well  do  you  know  your  own  community?  What 
opportunities  are  there  for  education,  vocation,  recrea- 
tion? What  provisions  are  made  for  health,  safety,  and 
social  welfare?  Is  it  a good  town  in  which  to  establish  a 
business?  How  is  your  community  governed? 

Plan  a Know-Your-Town  Program.  Decide  what 
topics  you  wish  to  investigate.  Form  groups,  each  of 
which  will  assume  responsibility  for  gathering  information 
and  presenting  a program  on  a particular  topic. 

If  you  choose  the  topic  “Safety,”  you  might  consider 
it  from  the  following  angles : fire  protection,  traffic,  pro- 
tection of  workers  in  factories.  Can  you  add  any  others  ? 
Can  you  think  of  other  people  to  interview  for  informa- 
tion besides  those  listed  below? 

A police  chief  A fire  chief  A factory  owner 

A policeman  A pedestrian  An  automobile  driver 

Add  to  the  following  list  of  topics.  Tell  in  each  case 
whom  you  might  interview  for  information. 

1.  Educational  Opportunities 
Public  schools  Museums  Business  colleges 

Night  schools  Libraries  Colleges  and  universities 

2.  Social  Welfare 

Orphanages  Clinics  Free  summer  camps 

Welfare  societies  Red  Cross  Community  centres 

3.  Vocational  Opportunities 

4.  Recreation  and  Health 

5.  Business  Opportunities 

6.  Local  Government 
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GETTING  INFORMATION  OR  ADVICE 

I.  Judge  the  following  interview  by  the  guides  given 
on  page  285: 

When  Ralph  Johnson  wanted  to  interview  the  editor  of 
the  local  paper,  he  first  called  the  editor’s  office  for  an 
appointment.  He  appeared  at  the  appointed  time  and  was 
ushered  in  by  the  secretary,  who  announced,  “Ralph  John- 
son to  see  you,  Mr.  Barnes.” 

“Come  in,  Ralph,”  said  the  editor,  waving  him  to  a seat. 
“Mr.  Barnes,  for  the  last  year  I’ve  been  working  on  our 
school  paper  and  have  become  very  much  interested  in  jour- 
nalism. I thought  you  might  be  willing  to  tell  me  something 
about  the  work.  What  opportunities  are  there  for  a young 
man  in  journalism  today?” 

“ It’s  just  like  any  other  field.  There  are  plenty  of  people 
trying  to  get  into  it ; but  there’s  always  room  for  the  chap 
who  has  ability  and  is  willing  to  work.” 

“What  special  abilities  does  journalism  require?” 

“Well,  as  a reporter  you  must  first  of  all  be  able  to  ferret 
out  news.  If  you  can  meet  people  easily  and  get  along  with 
them  well,  that’s  a help.  Then,  too,  you  must  have  the 
knack  of  writing  your  story  clearly  and  interestingly  in  a 
very  short  time.  And  as  a beginner,  you’ll  have  to  stand  the 
* razzing  ’ of  your  companions  in  the  city  room.” 

“ I’ve  heard  that  some  editors  don’t  care  to  have  graduates 
of  schools  of  journalism  working  for  them.  They’d  rather 
train  their  own  people.  What  is  your  opinion  on  that?” 
“I’d  prefer  the  fellow  who’s  gone  to  college.  Even  if  he 
doesn’t  learn  all  there  is  to  be  known  about  practical  jour- 
nalism, he  does  acquire  a background  of  general  knowledge 
which  I believe  he  should  have.  You  may  not  need  a col- 
lege education  to  write  local  news  or  society  notes,  but  if 
you  want  to  become  something  more  than  a cub  reporter, 
you  must  have  a sound  background  of  history,  economics, 
science,  and  literature.  Go  to  college,  by  all  means.” 
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“ Just  what  are  the  chances  of  advancement,  Mr.  Barnes?” 
“You  have  to  be  prepared  to  start  at  the  bottom.  The 
hours  are  long,  and  you  have  to  do  all  sorts  of  routine  work. 
Once  you've  Teamed  the  ropes/  you're  sent  out  on  assign- 
ments. After  that,  it's  up  to  you,  and  some  day  you  may 
find  yourself  behind  the  desk  of  the  city  editor  or  the  editor 
in  chief.  If  desk  work  doesn't  appeal  to  you,  you  may  be- 
come a foreign  correspondent.  His  life  is  an  adventurous 
one,  often  full  of  danger. 

“You’ll  never  become  a millionaire  in  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness, but  there’s  plenty  of  satisfaction  in  it.  You  know 
that  through  your  efforts  the  community,  often  the  world, 
is  kept  informed  of  what  is  happening.  As  an  editor,  too, 
you  have  the  opportunity  of  moulding  public  opinion.” 
“You’ve  certainly  given  me  a good  idea  of  what  it  means  to 
be  a newspaper  man.  ( Rising  to  go.)  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Barnes.  Good-bye.” 


Guides  for  Conducting  an  Interview 

1.  Introduce  yourself  simply.  Let  your  bearing  ex- 
press confidence,  but  not  overconfidence. 

2.  State  the  purpose  of  your  call  clearly. 

3.  Have  your  questions  carefully  thought  out  before 
you  appear  for  your  interview. 

4.  Make  your  questions  specific. 

5.  Try  not  to  refer  to  your  questions  during  the  inter- 
view. Do  not  take  notes  while  you  are  in  the  room, 
but  jot  down  important  points  as  soon  as  you  leave. 

6.  When  the  discussion  wanders,  try  to  bring  it  back 
tactfully  to  the  subject. 

7.  Thank  the  person  courteously  for  the  information 
or  advice  he  gives. 
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II.  Decide  on  an  interview  you  wish  to  hold.  Make 
a list  of  questions  you  will  ask  in  your  interview.  Discuss 
each  other’s  lists  in  class,  asking  the  following  questions : 
Are  the  questions  clear  and  specific?  Are  there  enough 
of  them?  too  many?  Are  they  important  questions? 

III.  Before  tackling  the  actual  interviews,  choose  a 
partner  and  practise  interviews  in  groups  of  six,  the  best 
interview  in  each  group  being  presented  before  the  class. 
Use  such  situations  as  these: 

1.  One  of  you  may  be  an  authority  on  some  subject,  such 
as  one  of  the  following : paintings,  dairy  farming,  bee  keep- 
ing, poultry  raising,  stamp  collecting,  radio,  aviation,  raising 
rabbits,  sailing,  cooking,  making  hooked  rugs,  weaving,  gar- 
dening, tennis,  golf,  football,  or  baseball.  The  other  will  ask 
questions. 

2.  You  interview  a local  resident  to  get  his  opinion  on  a 
new  public  library,  the  establishment  of  a bus  line,  or  photo- 
play censorship. 

IV.  After  you  have  held  your  actual  interview,  prepare 
a report  to  give  to  the  class.  Organize  your  information 
carefully.  Avoid  saying  “I  asked”  and  “He  said” 
too  often. 

ADAPTING  YOUR  REQUEST  TO  THE  AUDIENCE 

I.  There  was  one  statement  which  the  editor  made 
that  set  Ralph  Johnson  to  thinking.  The  statement 
was : “ If  you  can  meet  people  easily  and  get  along  with 
them  well,  that’s  a help.”  The  editor  was  speaking  of 
journalism;  but  the  longer  Ralph  turned  the  idea  over 
in  his  mind,  the  more  convinced  he  was  that  the  ability 
to  meet  people  was  a great  help  not  only  in  asking  for 
news  but  in  making  requests  anywhere. 
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He  knew  it  was  a help  to  know  how  to  meet  his  father 
when  he  wanted  to  ask  him  for  the  use  of  the  car.  Expe- 
rience had  taught  him  that  it  paid  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  way  he  approached  his  mother  when  he 
wanted  the  fellows  to  come  over,  and  he  found  that  he 
was  better  off  if  he  considered  very  carefully  just  how  to 
ask  his  sister  to  stay  with  his  baby  brother  while  he  went 
to  a basketball  game. 

He  began  to  recall  times  when  he  had  asked  for  things 
and  his  requests  had  been  refused : when  he  wanted  to 
ride  the  pony  out  at  his  grandfather’s  farm;  when  he 
asked  to  be  paired  with  Joe  Smith  to  do  his  science 
experiment ; when  he  tried  to  get  his  hiking  club  to  visit 
an  Indian  reservation;  and  when  he  had  been  elected 
to  ask  the  members  of  his  science  class  to  give  old  toys 
to  the  children’s  hospital.  In  each  case  Ralph  had 
failed  to  get  what  he  had  asked  for,  and,  because  these 
failures  were  important  to  him,  he  remembered  them 
distinctly.  The  thing  that  bothered  him  most  was  that 
he  honestly  believed  that  they  were  reasonable  requests 
in  every  case,  and  in  his  heart  he  knew  the  refusal 
showed  that  he  had  not  done  his  job  well.  Reviewing 
the  cases,  Ralph  remembered  that  he  had  planned  what 
he  was  going  to  say  quite  carefully;  he  had  tried  to  be 
courteous  to  the  people  he  addressed,  and  had  spoken  so 
that  he  could  be  heard.  But  he  had  not  taken  pains  to 
consider  that  in  each  case  he  was  making  a request  of  a 
different  person  or  group  of  persons.  He  had  failed  to 
adapt  the  requests  to  the  particular  audiences  from  whom 
he  wanted  the  favor. 

It  is  a good  idea  to  decide,  before  you  plan  exactly 
what  you  are  going  to  say,  how  the  person  of  whom  you 
are  making  the  request  will  react  to  your  questions  and 
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statements.  Your  audience  may  fall  in  one  of  the  follow- 
ing classes: 

1.  A friendly  audience 

Your  audience  may  already  be  in  sympathy  with  you. 
When  you  ask  the  principal  if  you  may  be  excused  from 
an  8 o’clock  class  to  hear  an  architect  give  a lecture  on 
a new  school  building  which  he  has  planned,  you  know 
beforehand  what  the  principal  will  say  if  you  know 
that  he  is  the  person  who  has  brought  the  lecturer  to 
the  city  for  the  benefit  of  persons  like  you,  who  are 
studying  vocations  and  are  especially  interested  in 
architecture. 

2.  An  antagonistic  audience 

When  you  ask  the  members  of  your  drama  club  to  put  off 
a play  that  they  have  scheduled  in  order  that  you  may 
make  up  a mathematics  examination,  you  are  pretty 
sure  that  they  will  not  be  in  sympathy  with  your 
request. 

3.  A neutral  audience 

When  you  ask  a girl  who  was  born  in  Germany  to  join 
the  Girl  Guides  of  Canada,  she  may  be  neither  for  nor 
against  you.  It  is  just  possible  that  she  does  not  know 
anything  about  the  organization  and  so  has  no  opinion 
whatsoever  on  the  matter. 

II.  Study  the  following  suggestions: 

Helps  in  Keeping  Your  Audience  Friendly 

Do  not  take  time  to  try  to  convince  them,  but  go 
directly  to  your  point. 

Enlarge  upon  the  benefits  already  recognized  by  your 
listeners. 

Point  out  new  advantages. 

Quote  recognized  authorities. 
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Helps  in  Changing  Antagonistic  Audiences 
to  Friendly  Ones 

Put  your  listeners  in  a happy  frame  of  mind. 

Quote  authorities  whom  your  listeners  know  and  in  whom 
they  have  confidence. 

Show  that  for  everyone  concerned  there  is  value  in  the 
proposal. 

Helps  in  Changing  Neutral  Audiences 
to  Friendly  Ones 

Take  pains  to  make  your  listeners  understand  clearly  the 
requests  that  you  are  making. 

Interest  them  by  showing  that  others  are  interested. 

Point  out  to  each  listener  the  advantage  to  him  of  grant- 
ing the  request. 

III.  Adapt  your  request  to  the  experiences  and  ages  of 
your  listeners.  In  trying  to  make  your  listeners  friendly, 
remember  that  a knowledge  of  their  ages,  the  type  of 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  other  experiences 
they  have  had  will  help  you  to  get  what  you  are  asking 
for. 

Work  out  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  are  some  differences  between  the  way  a request 
is  made  of  an  old  person  and  of  a child? 

2.  What  difference  can  you  see  in  the  way  you  ask  for 
things  from  a schoolmate  and  from  a member  of  some 
woman’s  club?  in  the  way  you  ask  for  things  from  your 
mother  and  from  your  father? 

8.  How  do  a doctor’s  interests  differ  from  those  of  a 
factory  owner? 

4.  Name  two  arguments  that  are  very  convincing  to  your 
father  and  not  at  all  convincing  to  you. 

5.  Name  two  arguments  that  would  carry  weight  with 
you  but  would  not  influence  your  father. 

J.  E.  a.  — III  — 20 
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SECURING  PERMISSION  OR  AUTHORITY 

I.  After  the  reports  have  been  given,  you  may  be  inter- 
ested in  visiting  some  of  the  places  you  have  heard  about 
— the  city  hall,  the  district  court-house,  a newspaper 
establishment,  a manufacturing  plant,  an  airport.  Choose 
a class  representative  to  interview  the  proper  authority 
and  to  secure  the  necessary  permission  for  the  visit. 

II.  Since  your  visit  will  probably  take  more  than  one 
period,  you  may  have  to  miss  another  class.  Get  permis- 
sion from  the  principal  and  the  teacher  in  charge  to  be 
excused  from  that  class. 

In  what  respects  is  the  following  interview  similar  to 
the  one  which  you  may  have  to  carry  on? 

Richard.  Mr.  Hamilton,  I'm  Richard  Campbell  from 
Miss  Norton's  home  room. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Sit  down,  Richard. 

Richard.  Thank  you.  I've  been  promised  a job  clerk- 
ing in  a grocery  store  from  three  until  six  if  I may  leave 
school  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  period.  Because  my  parents 
need  the  money  I could  earn,  I feel  that  I ought  to  take 
this  job. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That’s  a fine  spirit,  Richard,  but  does 
your  schedule  permit  you  to  leave  at  that  time? 

Richard.  Not  at  present,  for  I’m  in  English  class  during 
the  seventh  period.  However,  my  English  teacher,  Miss 
Ehlers,  told  me  that  she  teaches  English  also  during  the 
third  period,  which  is  my  free  period.  She  suggested  that 
I ask  your  permission  to  be  transferred  to  that  section. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  In  that  case,  I see  no  objection.  I’ll 
notify  Miss  Ehlers,  as  well  as  Miss  Norton,  of  the  change 
in  your  schedule. 

Richard.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hamilton.  I appreciate 
your  letting  me  out  early. 
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III.  Discuss  the  interview  on  page  290,  testing  it  by 
the  guides  which  follow  and  any  additional  ones  that 
you  may  add. 


Guides  for  Securing  Permission  or  Authority 

1.  Let  your  first  sentences  depend  upon  whether  the 
person  to  be  interviewed  is  friendly,  antagonistic, 
or  neutral. 

2.  Determine  your  approach  by  the  person’s  age  and 
experience. 

3.  State  your  request  clearly. 

4.  State  clearly  those  reasons  that  are  likely  to  influ- 
ence the  person  most. 

5.  If  you  fear  a refusal,  put  the  strongest  reason  first. 

6.  Be  prepared  to  answer  any  objections  that  might 
be  raised. 

7.  Thank  the  person  courteously  even  if  your  request 
is  refused. 


IV.  In  the  following  situations,  why  is  the  suggested 
improvement  superior  to  the  first  statement? 

1.  Student  (to  gymnasium  instructor).  My  class  would 
like  to  use  the  gym  after  school  tonight. 

Improvement.  I am  Mary  Jones,  from  Miss  Blackwood’s 
room.  We  want  to  give  a party  immediately  after  school 
tonight.  May  we  use  the  gymnasium? 

2.  Student  (to  principal).  Our  team  would  like  to  be 
excused  from  school  this  afternoon. 

Improvement.  I am  Ted  Wile,  the  basketball  captain  from 
Miss  Sherwood’s  class.  Our  team  has  a big  game  scheduled 
for  tonight,  and  since  we  need  more  practice,  I thought 
perhaps  you  would  excuse  us  from  school  this  afternoon. 
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3.  Principal.  Yes,  Marie,  your  class  may  attend  the 
lecture  this  afternoon  instead  of  reporting  to  school.  I am 
sure  you  will  find  it  worth  while. 

Student.  All  right. 

Improvement.  Thank  you,  Miss  Ryland.  I am  sure  our 
class  will  appreciate  your  letting  us  go. 

(y)  Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  six,  in  which  each 
couple  will  dramatize  an  interview  such  as  one  of  the 
following.  Select  the  best  interview  in  each  group  to  be 
given  before  the  class. 

1.  Asking  the  principal  of  your  school  for  permission  to 
go  on  an  excursion  with  another  class 

2.  Asking  the  cafeteria  manager  if  you  may  use  the 
cafeteria  for  a party  your  class  wishes  to  give 

3.  Asking  the  principal  if  you  may  make  an  announce- 
ment to  all  the  classes  in  the  building 

4.  Asking  a teacher  or  one  of  the  townspeople  to  chaperon 
a party,  a sleigh  ride,  or  some  other  activity 

5.  Consulting  the  proper  authority  about  using  part  of 
the  school  grounds  for  cultivating  gardens,  for  making 
an  ice-skating  rink,  or  for  laying  out  a baseball  diamond, 
a football  field,  or  a tennis  court 

VI.  Try  the  following  to  test  your  skill  in  knowing 
your  listeners: 

1.  Write  two  requests  for  the  same  thing  — from  a 
friendly  audience  and  from  a neutral  audience. 

2.  Write  the  same  request  as  you  would  make  it  to  an 
antagonistic  audience. 

3.  Write  a request  for  money  for  Christmas  toys  for  poor 
children  as  you  would  make  it  to  a club  to  which  your 
father  and  mother  belong.  Write  the  same  request 
as  you  would  make  it  to  the  first-grade  classes  in  your 
district. 
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4.  Assume  that  you  have  a friend  who  is  camping  with 
his  family  in  a cottage  on  a lake.  The  beach  near  by 
is  particularly  good  for  swimming.  With  five  other 
boys  you  wish  to  get  permission  to  use  the  pier  in 
front  of  your  friend’s  cottage.  You  go  to  the  door. 
Your  friend’s  mother  opens  it.  Write  the  interview. 
How  would  this  differ  if  your  friend’s  sister  had  come 
to  the  door?  his  brother?  his  father? 

5.  Using  the  suggestions  on  page  283,  work  out  other 
requests  that  show  how  you  can  adjust  yourself  to 
different  persons. 

WRITING  A REQUEST 

I.  Do  you  know  of  someone  in  town  who  would  be 
willing  to  speak  to  your  class  about  some  phase  of  the 
topics  you  have  been  investigating?  Write  to  him, 
inviting  him  to  speak  to  your  class. 

Here  are  two  suggestions: 

1.  The  medical  health  officer  of  your  town  or  district 
might  tell  you  how  he  tries  to  maintain  sanitary  condi- 
tions, and  how  students  may  help  him  in  his  work. 

2.  The  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  might  explain  the 
program  his  organization  sponsors. 

(n)  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  get  more  information 
about  the  topic  than  you  have  found  through  interviews. 
You  might  write  the  following  letters: 

JJl  To  the  library,  requesting  suggestions  of  books  and 
magazine  articles 

2.  To  the  Department  of  Extension  of  your  provincial 
university,  requesting  pamphlets 

3.  To  insurance  companies,  for  material  on  safety 

4.  To  manufacturing  plants,  for  available  material 

5.  To  colleges  and  business  schools,  requesting  catalogues 
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What  Would  You  Suggest? 


III.  If  your  discussion  has  brought  to  light  some 
particular  need  in  the  community  — the  widening  of  an 
intersection,  a larger  school  library,  a fire  escape  on  a 
public  building  — write  to  the  proper  authority,  calling 
attention  to  that  need. 

The  sections  that  follow  will  help  you  to  write  effective 
special  requests. 

JUDGING  THE  SPECIAL  REQUEST 

I.  Study  the  letter  given  on  page  295  to  see  whether 
the  following  guides  have  been  observed.  Discuss  the 
guides  in  class.  Can  you  add  any? 

Guides  for  Writing  Special  Requests 

1.  State  simply,  briefly,  and  specifically  what  you 
| would  like,  giving  your  reason  for  it. 

2.  Request  courteously,  rather  than  demand. 

3.  Think  of  the  questions  the  recipient  might  ask  in  a 
personal  interview.  Try  to  answer  them. 

4.  Write  directly,  sincerely,  and  naturally,  in  order 
to  impress  your  personality  upon  the  reader. 

5.  Show  the  reader,  if  possible,  how  he  may  benefit  by 
granting  your  request. 
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Balmoral  School 
Calgary,  Alberta 
January  12,  19 — 


Mr.  David  Brannum 
Bright  Coal  Company 
Calgary,  Alberta 

Dear  Mr.  Brannum: 

Our  civics  class,  which  is  making  a 
study  of  coal — its  formation,  types,  and 
uses — wishes  to  know  more  about  coal  from 
a practical  angle. 

Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  talk 
to  us  on  this  subject  some  day  next  week? 
The  group  meets  each  school  day  at  nine 
o'clock  in  Room  53,  and  we  could  arrange 
our  work  to  suit  your  convenience. 

We  feel  that  we  could  learn  a great 
deal  from  such  a talk.  Of  course,  we 
realize  that  talking  to  a class  of  thirty 
students  would  not  have  much  advertising 
value;  but  you  may  be  sure  that  every  one 
of  those  thirty  students  would  remember 
your  kindness. 


II.  In  such  a letter,  why  should  you  enclose  a stamp? 
Why  is  it  not  necessary  to  enclose  an  envelope? 

III.  Show  that  the  letter  above  observes  the  five  C’s 
of  business-letter  writing:  it  is  complete,  correct,  con- 
cise, clear,  and  courteous. 

IV.  Why  are  the  following  sentences  poor  ones  to  use 
in  requests?  How  can  they  be  improved? 

1.  Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  favor,  . . . 

2.  If  you  cannot  grant  me  this  favor,  there  are  many 
others  who  will  be  glad  to  do  it  for  me. 


Very  truly  yours 
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3.  What  I am  going  to  ask  is  a very  unusual  favor,  one 
which  you  have  probably  never  been  asked  before. 
I hesitated  for  a long  time  to  ask  it,  but  finally  I 
screwed  up  enough  courage  to  do  it.  Would  you  . . . 

4.  You  will  probably  become  very  angry  when  you  read 
this  and  will  wonder  where  I got  the  nerve  to  ask  this 
favor  of  you. 

5.  Please  look  up  this  information  at  once,  because  I 
want  to  get  started  on  my  report. 

6.  Of  course,  there  is  no  advantage  to  you  in  doing  this. 
I tried  to  think  how  you  might  get  something  out  of  it, 
but  I couldn’t. 

7.  I couldn’t  think  whom  to  ask  for  help  when  our  teacher 
told  me  to  prepare  a talk  on  aeroplanes.  Suddenly  I 
remembered  those  wonderful  models  you  have,  and 
decided  to  borrow  them  from  you.  Will  you  also  look 
up  some  general  points  on  the  various  types  of  aero- 
planes, so  I can  work  up  a good  talk? 

(V/  For  further  practice,  write  one  of  the  following 
letters  or  one  to  fit  a similar  situation: 

1.  To  a local  newspaper,  requesting  a copy  of  an  issue 
of  several  weeks  ago  that  contains  an  article  which  you 
need  for  your  civics  (or  other)  notebook 

2.  To  a local  resident,  asking  permission  to  borrow  an 
unusual  costume  for  a club  play 

3.  To  the  publisher  of  a magazine,  asking  where  you 
can  purchase  a gadget  of  which  you  read  in  their 
last  number 

4.  To  an  oil  company  or  an  automobile  association,  ask- 
ing for  information  concerning  a motor  trip  your  family 
is  planning  (Inquire  about  routes,  road  conditions, 
points  of  interest,  and  so  forth.) 

5.  To  a summer  hotel  or  a camp,  inquiring  about  rates, 
location,  attractions,  and  so  forth 

6.  To  a travel  agency,  inquiring  about  tours 
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GIVING  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 

I.  If  you,  as  secretary  of  the  Dramatic  Club,  went  to 
the  bus  company  to  inquire  the  cost  of  chartering  a bus, 
what  questions  do  you  think  the  manager  would  ask 
before  giving  a reply?  Make  a list  of  them. 

II.  Read  the  following  letter.  How  many  of  the 
questions  you  listed  are  answered  in  this  letter? 


Innisfail  High  School 
Innisfail,  Alberta 
February  16,  19 — 

Mr.  George  Cary, 
Greyhound  Lines 
Southam  Building 
Calgary,  Alberta 

Manager 

Dear  Mr.  Cary: 

The  Dramatic  Club  of  Innisfail  High 
School  wishes  to  hire  a bus  to  carry 
thirty  members  to  Calgary  and  back  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  February  26.  We  wish 
to  leave  Innisfail  at  eleven  o'clock, 
returning  from  Calgary  at  the  close  of  the 
matinee,  between  five  and  five-thirty. 

Will  you  please  let  me  know  what  your 
rates  are  for  such  a trip? 

Yours  very  truly. 
Secretary 

III.  Make  lists  of  the  questions  the  recipients  of  letters 
in  the  following  situations  would  be  likely  to  ask  you: 

1.  You  request  the  manager  of  a local  theatre  to  lend 
you  a piece  of  equipment  for  use  in  a school  play. 

2.  You  desire  a book  list  from  the  public  library  in  your 
town  or  citv. 
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3.  You  would  like  the  manager  of  the  local  airport  to 
speak  to  your  club  about  aviation. 

4.  You  ask  one  of  the  townspeople  to  assist  with  the 
make-up  for  a club  play. 

5.  You  send  to  a department  store  for  samples  of  ma- 
terials to  be  used  for  hangings. 

6.  You  write  to  a man,  asking  permission  to  camp  on 
private  property. 

7.  You  ask  someone  to  act  as  judge  in  a contest. 

IV.  Rewrite  the  following  letter  after  you  have  decided 
what  questions  the  recipient  would  be  likely  to  ask. 
Supply  a correct  heading  and  inside  address. 

Dear  Mrs.  Carter: 

Because  you  have  had  such  interesting  experiences,  we 
should  like  to  have  you  speak  to  our  class  sometime.  We 
know  that  we  should  profit  a great  deal  from  your  talk,  and 
we  hope  that  you  would  enjoy  a visit  to  our  class,  which  is 
a very  lively  and  enthusiastic  one. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

V.  Choose  one  of  the  situations  in  exercise  III  and 
write  the  request  suggested.  Use  the  guides  on  page 
294,  paying  particular  attention  to  number  3. 

APPEALING  TO  THE  READER’S  SELF-INTEREST 

It's  only  human  nature  for  a person  to  respond  more 
quickly  to  a request  if  he  can  see  some  advantage  to 
himself  in  doing  so. 

I.  How  has  the  writer  of  the  letter  on  page  299  ap- 
pealed to  the  reader’s  self-interest?  Is  the  advantage  a 
real  one  or  one  trumped  up  merely  to  gain  an  end?  Is 
it  tactfully  expressed  ? 
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King  Edward  School 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 
April  20,  19 — 

Mr.  Raymond  Curry,  Manager 
Savoy  Theatre 
200  Main  Street 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 

Dear  Mr.  Curry: 

Members  of  the  Photoplay  Club  of  the 
King  Edward  School  have  noticed  that 
your  operator  does  not  show  the  cast  of 
characters  again  at  the  close  of  a film. 
When  the  names  are  given  first,  it  is  not 
possible  to  remember  all  of  them.  Often 
we  should  like  to  know,  after  we  have  seen 
a picture,  who  played  a certain  part.  We 
have  frequently  heard  our  parents  and 
teachers  make  the  same  remark. 

If  you  would  repeat  the  cast  of  char- 
acters at  the  end,  it  would  be  appreciated 
by  your  patrons.  They  would  enjoy  much 
more  going  to  the  movies. 

Very  truly  yours. 
Secretary 


II.  Point  out  how  you  might  appeal  to  the  reader's 
self-interest  in  each  of  the  following  situations.  Write 
one  of  the  letters. 

1.  Requesting  permission  for  a club  or  a class  to  visit 
a dairy,  a poultry  farm,  a newspaper  office,  a factory, 
or  some  other  business 

2.  Requesting  a merchant  to  donate  a prize  in  a scout 
contest  or  other  contest 

3.  Asking  the  manager  of  a moving-picture  theatre  to 
show  a certain  film 
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4.  Asking  a local  merchant  whether  you  may  use  a part 
of  his  store  window  for  a few  days  to  exhibit  club 
posters  or  class  work 

5.  Requesting  permission  to  use  a portion  of  a store  for 
a bake  sale  for  the  benefit  of  the  Girl  Guides  or  some 
other  organization 

6.  Asking  a local  furniture  dealer  to  lend  furniture  for 
use  in  a school  play 

7.  Asking  an  insurance  agent  to  give  a talk  to  your  class 
or  club,  explaining  the  advantages  of  life  insurance 
and  how  to  take  out  a policy 

USING  CORRECT  LETTER  FORM 

Correct  form  for  business  letters  is  so  very  definitely 
established  that  if  you  fail  to  use  it,  the  reader  gathers 
the  impression  that  you  either  are  too  careless  to  use 
it  or  are  ignorant  of  it. 

I.  Test  yourself.  Write  a skeleton  letter  (that  is,  a 
letter  containing  all  the  necessary  parts  except  the  body) 
to  the  Triangle  Sports  Shop,  68  Spruce  Street,  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia,  using  your  own  home  address. 

II.  After  you  have  taken  the  test,  compare  your  letter 
form  with  those  of  the  letters  given  on  pages  299  and  301, 
both  of  which  are  correct.  What  do  you  still  have  to 
learn  about  letter  form? 

III.  Bring  to  class  business  letters  which  you  have  re- 
ceived or  which  members  of  your  family  have  received 
and  which  they  will  permit  you  to  take.  Working  as  a 
class,  prepare  a style  sheet  for  correct  form  for  business 
letters.  Give  guides  for  placement,  form,  punctuation, 
and  abbreviations  as  they  relate  to  the  following: 

Letter-head  Salutation  Complimentary  close 

Heading  Body  Signature 

Inside  address 
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Alexander  School 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
December  4,  19 — 

Miss  Ruth  Dennis 
Public  Library 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

Dear  Miss  Dennis: 

As  the  secretary  of  our  class,  I have 
been  asked  to  make  a request  on  behalf  of 
our  English  classes. 

We  have  been  studying  ballads  in  our 
literature  class  and  have  not  been  able  to 
find  in  our  school  library  adequate  mate- 
rial on  modern  ballads.  Would  it  be  pos- 
sible for  the  public  library  to  purchase 
some  books  on  this  subject?  The  follow- 
ing collections  have  been  suggested  to  us: 

Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  Shanty-boy, 
compiled  by  Franz  L.  Rickaby 

Ballads  and  Sea  Songs  from  Nova  Scotia, 
compiled  by  W.  Roy  Mackenzie 

Ballads  for  Sale,  by  Amy  Lowell 

Devil's  Ditties,  by  Jean  Thomas 

If  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  order 
all  these  books  at  this  time,  we  shall 
appreciate  your  doing  for  us  what  you  can. 

We  feel  that  these  books  would  be  en- 
joyed by  many  people  besides  those  in  our 
English  classes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A?. 

Secretary 


Include  a list  of  salutations  and  complimentary  closes, 
suggestions  for  appropriate  paper  and  ink,  and  direc- 
tions for  folding  the  paper. 
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IV.  Appoint  a committee  to  collect  the  business  letters 
brought  to  class  and  prepare  a bulletin-board  display, 
showing  sample  letter-heads,  examples  of  block  and  in- 
dented form,  open  and  closed  punctuation,  and  so  forth. 
Call  attention  to  these  various  features  by  drawing 
arrows  in  red  and  by  making  marginal  notes. 

V.  Study  carefully  the  form  of  the  letters  on  pages  299 
and  301.  Write  skeleton  letters,  using  the  following 
addresses : 

1.  Using  your  own  address,  write  to  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Railways,  218  Eighth  Avenue  West,  Calgary, 
Alberta. 

2.  Mr.  Carl  Phelps,  R.  R.  § 1,  Lethbridge,  Alberta, 
writes  to  Mr.  Ralph  Forbes,  Manager,  Silver  Fox 
Farms,  Salisbury,  New  Brunswick. 

3.  Using  your  own  address,  write  to  the  Popular 
Mechanics  Press,  200  East  Ontario  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  Room  736A. 

4.  Using  your  own  address,  write  to  Miss  Marie  Crowder, 
Secretary,  The  Garden  Club,  511  James  Street  West, 
Montreal,  Quebec. 

VI.  One  way  of  keeping  your  letter  out  of  the  dead- 
letter  office  is  to  write  the  name  and  address  correctly 
and  legibly  on  the  envelope.  Another  way  is  to  put 
your  own  name  and  address  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner. 

When  is  the  address  on  the  envelope  in  block  form? 
in  indented  form?  Find  out  when  open  punctuation  is 
used  and  when  closed  puctuation  is  used. 

What  is  the  objection  to  addressing  local  mail  “City” 
or  “Town”  instead  . of  using  the  name  of  the  place? 

Why  does  the  Post  Office  Department  want  the  return 
address  on  the  front  of  the  envelope  rather  than  on  the 
back? 
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Study  the  model  below  to  see  what  items  are  placed 
on  separate  lines  and  how  they  are  arranged: 

John  J.  Baker 
418  King  Street 
London,  Ontario 


Mr.  Fred  L.  Bailey 
R.  R.  #1 
Regina 
Saskatchewan 


VII.  Cut  out  paper  the  size  of  envelopes  and  address 
envelopes  for  the  letters  in  exercise  V,  page  302. 

USING  GERUNDS  AS  OBJECTS  OF  VERBS 
AND  OF  PREPOSITIONS 

I.  Compare  these  two  sentences: 

1.  When  one  tells  a joke  well,  it  is  an  art. 

2.  Telling  a joke  well  is  an  art. 

Using  a gerund  as  subject,  as  you  already  know,  makes 
for  vigorous  expression. 

II.  Review  what  you  have  previously  learned  about 
the  gerund.  What  is  a gerund?  In  what  two  ways 
is  a gerund  like  a verb?  How  is  it  like  a noun? 

III.  Frame  five  sentences  using  the  gerund  as  subject. 

IV.  How  are  the  italicized  nouns  in  the  left-hand 
column  below  used?  Compare  these  with  the  italicized 
gerunds  in  the  right-hand  column  and  give  two  more 
noun  functions  of  the  gerund. 

They  enjoy  the  sight.  They  enjoy  watching  the  game. 
Stop  that  noise.  Stop  pounding  that  gavel. 

Watching  is  the  object  of  the  verb  enjoy.  How  is 
pounding  used? 
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He  insisted  upon  the  return 
of  the  book. 

After  the  dance , Jane  was 
ready  to  go  home. 


He  insisted  upon  returning 
the  book. 

After  dancing  for  hours,  Jane 
was  ready  to  go  home. 


Returning  is  the  object  of  the  preposition  upon.  How 
is  dancing  used  ? 

V.  Read  the  following  sentences  and  tell  which  one  in 
each  group  you  consider  more  compactly  and  smoothly 
expressed.  In  which  ones  are  gerunds  used? 

1.  (a)  Miss  Carter  despises  it  when  she  has  to  mark 

papers. 

(b)  Miss  Carter  despises  marking  papers. 

2.  (a)  On  the  other  hand,  she  enjoys  explaining  mistakes 

to  the  students. 

(6)  On  the  other  hand,  she  enjoys  it  when  she  explains 
mistakes  to  the  students. 

3.  (a)  The  dancer  sounded  his  clogs.  He  did  it  without 

seeming  to  move. 

(6)  Without  seeming  to  move,  the  dancer  sounded  his 
clogs. 

4.  (a)  After  telling  us  about  it,  Helen  left. 

(6)  Helen  told  us  about  it.  Then  she  left. 

VI.  By  using  a gerund,  change  each  pair  of  sentences 
below  into  one  compact,  smooth  sentence: 

1.  “Stop  that!  Don’t  yank  that  rope!”  shrieked 
Chester. 

2.  I carefully  cleared  away  all  the  debris.  Then  I 
reported  to  my  patrol  leader.  (Begin  “After  care- 
fully” . . .) 

3.  He  doesn’t  like  his  task.  He  milks  cows. 

4.  He  earned  enough  money  to  buy  a trombone.  He  ran 
errands  to  earn  it.  (Begin  “By  running”  . . .) 
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VII.  Write  five  sentences  in  which  you  use  the  gerund 
as  object  of  a verb  and  five  in  which  you  use  the  gerund 
as  object  of  a preposition. 

VIII.  Improve  the  following  interview  by  using 
gerunds  to  combine  the  sentences  in  parentheses: 

“Miss  Sawyer,  would  you  please  suggest  a game  for  our 
scout  party?  (We  want  to  entertain  the  new  members. 
We  want  to  play  games.)” 

(Miss  Sawyer  thought  a moment.  Then  she  replied, 
“ Have  you  ever  played  ‘ Dumb  Crambo  ’ ?)  (First  you  form 
a circle.  Then  you  select  one  player  to  leave  the  room.) 
The  others  decide,  while  she  is  out,  what  animal  she  is  to  be. 
When  she  comes  back,  she  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  circle. 
(She  asks  questions  of  each  one  in  turn.  She  tries  to  find 
out  what  animal  she  is.)  For  example,  she  may  ask,  ‘Have 
I four  feet?’  ‘Have  I long  ears?’  (The  others  answer  her 
questions.  They  may  use  only  ‘Yes’  or  ‘No.’)  When  she 
guesses  correctly,  the  last  one  questioned  takes  her  place.” 

(Jane  thanked  Miss  Sawyer.  She  left,  happy  to  have 
found  a new  game.) 

USING  THE  POSSESSIVE  CASE  BEFORE  A GERUND 

I.  When  we  wish  to  indicate  to  whom  something 
belongs,  we  place  a possessive  form  before  the  noun ; for 
example,  my  book,  his  tie,  their  parents.  Similarly,  when 
we  want  to  tell  whose  action  it  is,  we  use  a possessive 
before  the  gerund;  thus: 

We  approved  of  his  going. 

Whose  going  did  we  approve  of?  The  answer,  of 
course,  is  his  going. 

Nouns,  too,  are  used  in  the  possessive  case  before 
gerunds ; thus : 

He  objected  to  Arthur's  taking  five  subjects, 
j.  e.  a.  — hi  — 21 
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II.  Read  the  following  sentences  aloud,  using  the 
correct  case  of  the  noun  or  the  pronoun  in  parentheses : 

1.  “I  don’t  like  (John,  John’s)  teasing  me  like  that,” 
pouted  Jean. 

2.  I rushed  down  at  once  to  prevent  (anybody,  any- 
body’s) telling  you  but  me.  You’ve  been  elected. 

3.  I distinctly  remember  (his,  him)  saying  that  he  would 
be  here  at  three. 

4.  Mary  objected  strenuously  to  (his,  him)  tying  a can 
to  Towser’s  tail. 

5.  Try  to  prevent  (them,  their)  going  home  so  early. 

6.  Now  I recall  (Pete’s,  Pete)  telling  us  that  he  wouldn’t 
be  here  today. 

7.  Mother  insisted  upon  (their,  them)  staying  for  dinner. 

8.  I question  the  wisdom  of  (him,  his)  leaving  school. 

9.  They  did  not  approve  of  (him,  his)  entering  college 
at  the  age  of  fifteen. 

10.  As  a result  of  his  (brother,  brother’s)  coaching  him, 
Cliff  passed  algebra. 

III.  Rewrite  the  following  letter,  using  gerunds  to 
combine  the  sentences  in  parentheses  and  to  take  the 
place  of  the  italicized  clauses.  Supply  a heading  and 
an  inside  address. 

Dear  Mr.  Paxton: 

(Our  Travel  Club  has  just  studied  about  Africa.  We 
need  some  first-hand  information  about  it.)  We  should 
appreciate  it  if  you  would  speak  to  us  about  your  experiences 
there.  Especially  we  should  enjoy  it  if  we  might  hear  about 
your  jungle  adventures. 

Meetings  of  the  Travel  Club  are  held  Thursdays  at  four 
o’clock  in  Room  26,  but  we  could  arrange  for  any  other  day 
that  would  be  convenient  for  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Kenneth  Hilburn 
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IV.  After  you  have  revised  the  selection  on  page  305 
and  the  letter  on  page  306,  read  the  two  versions  of  each 
aloud.  How  is  your  revision  an  improvement  over  the 
original  version? 

For  compactness  and  smoothness  of  expression  use  ger- 
unds occasionally  as  objects  of  verbs  and  of  prepositions. 

OTHER  INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 

I.  Find  an  account  of  an  interview  in  a newspaper  or 
a magazine.  Supply  the  questions  that  the  interviewer 
probably  asked.  With  the  help  of  your  classmates, 
dramatize  the  scene. 

II.  Dramatize  an  imaginary  interview  with  a speaker, 
an  actress,  a musician,  or  some  other  well-known  person. 

III.  Write  a newspaper  article  reporting  such  an 
interview,  real  or  imaginary. 

IV.  Consult  one  of  the  books  listed  on  page  309  and 
give  a talk  on  the  best  way  to  conduct  an  employment 
interview.  Ask  two  of  your  classmates  to  demonstrate 
the  procedure. 

V.  Write  a skit,  showing  several  boys  applying  for  the 
same  job,  the  position  going  to  the  one  who  makes  the 
best  application.  With  the  help  of  your  classmates, 
dramatize  the  play.  Afterwards,  look  up  “He  Got  the 
Job,”  by  Carlton  Andrews,  in  The  English  Journal  for 
June,  1932. 

VI.  Do  you  think  the  clothes  you  wear  have  any  effect 
on  the  success  of  your  interview?  Think  about  it,  discuss 
it  with  your  friends,  and  read  about  it.  Make  a good 
report  of  your  findings.  Frances  Maule  has  a chapter 
on  the  subject  in  She  Strives  to  Conquer.  Find  pictures 
illustrating  good  taste  in  clothing. 
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VII.  Interview  the  owner  of  a news  shop  to  find  out 
what  magazines  are  most  popular  in  your  town.  Prepare 
a chart  showing  your  findings,  and  use  it  when  you  give 
your  report  to  the  class. 

VIII.  Write  a series  of  four  letters  that  pass  between 
you  and  a man  invited  to  speak  before  your  club  or  class : 
(1)  the  invitation,  (2)  his  acceptance,  (3)  your  reply, 
giving  last-minute  arrangements,  and  (4)  a letter  thanking 
him  for  his  talk. 

IX.  Write  a letter  to  a student  at  another  school, 
requesting  further  details  about  a club  mentioned  in  his 
school  paper,  sent  to  your  school  as  an  exchange. 

X.  Write  a letter  of  application  in  response  to  one  of 
the  following  advertisements  or  to  one  that  you  clip  from 
a paper  or  to  one  that  you  compose  yourself.  Fasten 
a copy  of  the  advertisement  to  the  letter. 

Girl  — To  mind  children  evenings.  Mrs.  J.  Carr, 
300  Main  St. 

Boy  — To  cut  grass,  wash  windows,  etc.  Mrs.  R.  Rob- 
bins, 206  Douglas  Street. 

Boy  — To  help  deliver  groceries  after  school.  Clark's, 
508  Ryder  Road. 

Girl  — To  answer  telephone  and  door-bell  in  doctor's 
office.  Evenings  and  Saturdays.  Dr.  V.  Carter,  1151  Court 
Street. 

XI.  Your  club  wants  to  give  a play,  about  twenty 
minutes  in  length,  as  part  of  a campaign  for  better  speech. 
There  should  be  parts  for  ten  or  twelve  boys  and  girls, 
and  the  stage  setting  should  not  be  elaborate.  Write 
to  Samuel  French  Ltd.,  Toronto,  or  to  A.  Maynard  Robin- 
son Co.,  Toronto,  telling  them  exactly  what  is  wanted  and 
requesting  a catalogue. 
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XII.  What  do  you  know  about  the  history  of  sec- 
retaries? Were  there  any  secretaries  in  early  Greek  and 
Roman  times  ? Investigate,  and  prepare  a report.  There 
is  a chapter  on  the  subject  in  Sarah  A.  Taintor’s  Training 
for  Secretarial  Practice . 


USING  THE  LIBRARY 

The  bottom  is  a good  place  to  start,  but  a bad 
place  to  stay.  George  H.  Lorimer 


Babson,  Roger  W.  . . 

Crabbe,  Ernest  H.,  and 
Slinker,  C.  D.  . . . 

Davis,  Howard  L.  . . . 

Forbes,  William  Cameron 
Gardiner,  Glenn  L.  . . 

Kilduff,  Edward  J.  . . 

Kitson,  Harry  D.  . . . 

Kitson,  Harry  D.  . . . 

Knox,  Ellen  M.  ... 
Maule,  Frances  . . . 

Ranns,  Horace  D.  . . . 

Rodger,  Esca  G.  . . . 

Smith,  Susan  Cowles  . . 

Taintor,  Sarah  A.  . . . 

Wanger,  Ruth  . . . . 

Whitehead,  Harold  . . 


The  World  of  Business 

General  Business  Training 
The  Young  Man  in  Business 
The  Romance  of  Business 
How  You  Can  Get  a Job 
How  to  Choose  and  Get  a Better 
Job 

How  to  Find  the  Right  Vocation 
I Find  My  Vocation 
Girl  of  the  New  Day 
She  Strives  to  Conquer 
Careers  for  Canadians 
Careers 

Made  in  England 
Training  for  Secretarial  Practice 
What  Girls  Can  Do 
Common  Sense  in  Business 


CORRECTIVE  EXERCISES 

AVOIDING  SENTENCE  ERRORS  CAUSED  BY  PARTICIPLES, 
GERUNDS,  AND  INFINITIVES 

Test.  Consider  carefully  each  of  the  following  groups  of 
words,  deciding  whether  it  is  or  is  not  a sentence.  Copy 
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on  your  paper  the  numbers  of  those  word  groups  which 
are  not  sentences. 

1.  Eating  ice-cream  is  Henrietta’s  idea  of  the  perfect 
occupation. 

2.  Reading  good  books  and  seeing  plays. 

3.  The  shortest  way  to  get  there. 

4.  To  get  good  marks  in  every  subject  is  Ted’s  ambition. 

5.  By  paying  strict  attention  in  class  and  doing  his 
home-work  regularly. 

6.  To  catch  the  bus  and  get  home  before  nine  o’clock. 

7.  Tom  having  been  elected  class  president. 

8.  To  defeat  Parker  is  not  going  to  be  easy. 

9.  After  clearing  the  table  and  washing  the  dishes. 

10.  A prize  contributed  annually  by  the  Parent-Teachers’ 

Association. 

If  you  made  a poor  showing  in  this  test,  study  Prac- 
tice I carefully  before  attempting  Practice  II. 

Practice  I.  Prove,  by  picking  out  subjects  and  predi- 
cates, that  the  sentences  marked  Complete  are  complete. 

Not  a sentence:  Rounding  the  corner. 

Complete:  We  were  rounding  the  corner. 

Complete:  Rounding  the  corner  on  two  wheels  is  danger- 
ous. 

Complete:  Rounding  the  corner,  we  spied  the  hikers. 
Not  a sentence:  To  open  the  can. 

Complete:  He  offered  to  open  the  can. 

Complete:  To  open  the  can  is  hard. 

Not  a sentence:  After  winning  the  game. 

Complete:  After  winning  the  game,  we  celebrated. 

Practice  II.  Revise  the  following  paragraphs,  cor- 
recting all  errors  in  the  sentences: 

1.  To  round  out  the  year’s  activities.  The  Art  Club  is 
having  its  annual  exhibit  in  Room  65  on  Friday  afternoon, 
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May  28.  Followed  by  a banquet  in  the  cafeteria.  We 
should  like  you  to  act  as  one  of  the  judges  at  the  exhibit. 
To  present  the  awards.  And  to  be  our  guest  at  the  ban- 
quet. We  hope  that  you  will  not  be  too  busy.  To  join  us 
at  that  time. 

2.  Leading  the  parade  was  the  Claymore  band,  gay  in 
new  blue-and-red  uniforms,  at  their  head  strode  the  drum 
major,  dexterously  twirling  his  baton,  all  the  little  boys  in 
town  stopped  to  admire  the  dazzling  sight  and  then  to  fall 
into  step  beside  the  leader,  before  long  the  band  had  not 
one,  but  several  dozen  leaders,  all  waving  their  arms  in  the 
air  in  imitation  of  their  hero,  dogs  of  every  description  joy- 
fully trailed  along,  occasionally  contributing  their  barks  to 
the  general  uproar. 

USING  THE  PRINCIPAL  PARTS  OF  VERBS  CORRECTLY 

Practice  /.  Examine  the  verbs  in  the  following  sen- 
tences. In  which  column  in  the  verb  list  on  page  314 
do  you  find  each  of  the  italicized  forms? 

1.  Today  I know  my  lesson. 

2.  Yesterday  I knew  my  lesson. 

3.  Sometimes  I have  known  my  lesson. 

4.  If  I had  known  my  lesson,  I should  have  passed  the 
test. 

The  three  forms  of  the  verb  which  are  used  in  construct- 
ing the  various  tenses  are  known  as  the  principal  parts 
of  the  verb.  They  are  called  the  present,  the  past,  and 
the  past  participle.  Remember  that  when  a helping  verb 
such  as  have,  has,  had,  am,  ivas,  and  were  is  used,  the 
past  participle  is  required. 

Some  verbs,  like  those  on  page  312,  form  the  past 
tense  and  the  past  participle  by  adding  d or  ed  to  the 
present.  Such  verbs  are  known  as  regular  verbs. 
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Read  the  following  forms  aloud,  being  sure  to  pronounce 
the  endings  very  distinctly: 


Present 

Past 

Past  Participle 

ask 

asked 

asked 

chase 

chased 

chased 

drag 

dragged 

dragged 

help 

helped 

helped 

learn 

learned 

learned 

play 

played 

played 

sneak 

sneaked 

sneaked 

start 

started 

started 

stop 

stopped 

stopped 

swell 

swelled 

swelled  or  swollen 

talk 

talked 

talked 

use 

used 

used 

wish 

wished 

wished 

Practice  II.  Use  the  correct  forms  of  attack,  climb,  and 
drown  as  you  read  aloud  the  following  selection.  If  you 
are  not  sure  of  the  forms,  consult  the  dictionary. 

The  four  boys  decided  to  stop  in  the  shady  grove  a few 
steps  from  the  river.  Jack  had  (climb)  a tree  and  sat 
watching  the  others.  Michael  (attack)  Jerry,  and  a royal 
wrestling  match  followed.  Michael  had  never  (attack) 
Jerry  before,  and  the  others  laughed  that  the  little  fellow 
should  show  such  courage  now.  Jack  (climb)  to  another 
branch  to  get  a better  view.  Jerry  had  just  (attack) 
Michael  and  had  taken  the  wind  out  of  him.  But  Michael 
rallied  quickly  and  (attack)  neatly  in  his  turn. 

Meanwhile,  four-year-old  Gordon  noticed  how  high  Jack 
had  (climb)  and  tried  to  climb  the  tree  himself.  He  (climb) 
a few  yards  several  times,  but  slipped  so  often  he  gave  it  up. 
He  walked  over  to  the  river,  unnoticed  by  the  others.  He 
(climb)  to  the  top  of  a huge  rock  at  the  edge  of  the  river  bank 
and  decided  to  dive  in  as  he  had  seen  the  other  boys  do. 
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Suddenly  Jack  shouted,  “Where  is  Gordon ?”,  and  a 
frantic  search  began. 

“I’ll  bet  he  has  (drown),”  cried  Michael. 

But  Jerry  (attack)  this  view.  “If  he  had  (drown),  we’d 
find  a clue.” 

“Not  necessarily,”  said  Jack.  “A  fellow  (drown)  at 
camp  last  year  and  left  no  traces.  How  can  I tell  Mother 
I (climb)  a tree  instead  of  keeping  close  to  Gordon?” 

“Don’t  worry,  Jack,”  said  Jerry,  “after  we’ve  (attack) 
this  problem,  there  won’t  be  a lost  Gordon  to  report  to  your 
mother.” 

Practice  III.  Working  in  groups  of  two,  read  the 
following  questions  aloud  and  frame  answers  which  begin, 
“Yes,  he  . . Take  turns  reading  the  questions. 
Watch  the  endings. 


1.  Has  he  asked  your  help? 

2.  Did  he  wish  to  see  me? 

3.  Have  you  used  that  fountain-pen  very  long? 

4.  Did  he  help  his  brother? 

5.  Did  he  drag  the  deer  back  alone? 


Continue  this  drill,  framing  your  own  questions.  Use 
all  the  verbs  in  the  list  on  page  312  and  any  other  regular 
verbs  you  can  think  of. 

Practice  IV.  The  following  verbs  change  their  forms 
completely  in  the  past  tense  and  in  the  past  participle. 
They  are  known  as  irregular  verbs.  Practise  using  the 
following  forms,  supplying  Today  I before  the  present 
tense,  Yesterday  I before  the  past  tense,  and  Sometimes 
I have  before  the  past  participle. 


Present 

break 

bring 

choose 


Past 

broke 

brought 

chose 


Past  Participle 
broken 
brought 
chosen 
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Present 

drink 

freeze 

know 

ring 

shrink 

sing 

speak 

spring 

swim 

take 

tear 


Past 

drank 

froze 

knew 

rang 

shrank 

sang 

spoke 

sprang 

swam 

took 

tore 


Past  Participle 


drunk 

frozen 

known 

rung 

shrunk 

sung 

spoken 

sprung 

swum 

taken 

torn 


Practice  V.  Supply  the  correct  forms  of  bring,  teach, 
and  drag  as  you  read  aloud  the  following  selection.  Two 
of  these  verbs  are  irregular, and  one  verb  is  regular  — can 
you  tell  which  one? 

Mr.  Nolan,  the  life-guard,  had  (bring)  a long  rope  to  help 
the  little  boys  in  their  swimming  lesson.  Jimmy,  his  first 
assistant,  tied  one  end  to  the  first  pier.  Then  he  (drag) 
the  rope  through  the  water  and  fastened  the  other  end  to  the 
second  pier.  Finally  he  (bring)  the  class  into  formation 
along  the  length  of  the  rope. 

“I  (bring)  this  rope  to  help  you  master  quickly  what  I 
have  (teach)  you  so  far,”  announced  Mr.  Nolan.  “ Better 
hang  on  while  you  practise  the  leg  movements.” 

Frank  listened  impatiently  while  the  teacher  (bring) 
out  the  idea  of  each  movement  he  had  (teach)  them. 

“I  knew  all  that  before  he  (teach)  me,”  he  muttered, 
“and  as  far  as  I’m  concerned,  he  needn’t  have  (bring)  that 
old  rope.” 

He  pushed  forward  in  the  manner  his  brother  had  (bring) 
out  in  many  a demonstration,  but  when  he  (bring)  himself 
above  water,  he  could  see  no  light  anywhere.  In  terror,  he 
struck  wildly  about  him  and  caught  hold  of  a board  of  the 
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pier  above  him.  Then  he  (drag)  himself  back  to  place  and 
gratefully  hung  on  to  the  rope  until  his  breathing  was  (bring) 
back  to  normal. 

“Eve  (drag)  myself  out  of  this  without  getting  into 
trouble,”  he  grinned.  “Now  for  something  new.” 

Practice  VI.  Use  the  correct  forms  of  drive,  know,  and 
ride  as  you  read  the  following  selection  aloud: 

“You  may  think  you’ve  (drive)  good  cars,  but  wait  until 
you’ve  (ride)  in  mine,”  boasted  Fred,  as  he  told  me  to  be 
ready  at  seven. 

Promptly  at  seven  — the  first  time  I’ve  (know)  Fred  to  be 
on  time  — I heard  a rattle  and  a bang  as  a car  (drive)  up. 

“A  car  has  (drive)  into  our  driveway,”  remarked  Edna. 

“ Something  has  (drive)  into  our  driveway,”  corrected  Dad. 

“ That  must  be  Fred’s  new  car,”  I explained.  “ He  (drive) 
it  over  to  show  it  to  me.” 

“New  car!”  laughed  Edna.  “I’ve  (ride)  in  many  auto- 
mobiles, but  I’ve  never  (know)  one  that  sounded  like  that.” 

(Drive)  by  curiosity,  I hastily  excused  myself. 

“No,  no,  Son.  Finish  your  supper,”  admonished  Dad. 
“That  car  has  been  (drive)  thousands  of  miles  and  has  held 
together.  It  ought  to  last  for  a few  more  minutes.” 

When  I opened  the  front  door,  Fred  shouted,  “Hop  in  and 
let  me  show  you  the  best  little  car  in  which  you’ve  ever 
(ride).” 

As  we  (ride)  down  the  street  Fred  announced,  “I’ve  named 
it  ‘Hesperus.’” 

And  I didn’t  have  to  ask  why. 


Before  Money  Became  a Medium  of  Exchange,  Goods  Were 
Bartered. 
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SHOPPING  OVER  THE  COUNTER 


In  one  year  more  than  thirty  billion  dollars  were  spent 
in  North  America  for  food  and  clothing  alone.  You 
are  helping  to  spend  that  money.  Do  you  think  it  is 
important  to  learn  how  to  carry  on  efficiently  the  business 
of  making  purchases? 

I.  Have  you  ever  had  to  return  an  article  that  you 
purchased  ? Why  ? How  might  you  have  prevented  the 
necessity  of  an  exchange? 

II.  Interview  a clerk  in  a store.  Ask  him  what 
shoppers  might  do  to  get  prompter  and  more  efficient 
service.  In  class  compare  your  findings.  Draw  up  a 
shopper’s  guide. 

III.  Select  three  of  the  following  articles  and  list  the 
details  you  would  specify  in  asking  for  them: 


A fountain-pen  A sweater  Paint 

A baseball  bat  A bath-robe  Meat 

A pocket-knife  Canned  goods  Gloves 

A bicycle  tire  A pair  of  shoes  A scarf 

A tennis  racket  Material  for  drapes  A rain-coat 


Discuss  your  lists  with  your  classmates, 
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IV.  Compare  the  following  statements.  Why  is  the 
second  sentence  in  each  group  superior  to  the  first? 

1.  (a)  “Show  me  some  shoes.” 

(6)  “I’d  like  a pair  of  low-heeled,  brown  Oxfords, 
size  5,  please.” 

2.  (a)  “What  junk ! There  isn’t  a thing  there  I’d  buy !” 
(b)  “ I don’t  believe  any  of  these  will  do.  Thank  you.” 

3.  ( a ) “Anyone  would  think  you  were  deaf.  I said  I 

wanted  a blue  tie.” 

(6)  “May  I see  a blue  tie,  please.  I’m  not  interested 
in  any  other  color.” 

4.  (a)  “Take  it  away!  That’s  not  what  I want.” 

(6)  “No.  I’d  prefer  one  with  patch  pockets.” 

V.  Find  a partner  and  dramatize  a scene  in  which  you 
make  a purchase.  Form  groups  of  six  in  which  each 
couple  will  present  a dramatization.  The  best  one  from 
each  group  may  be  given  before  the  class.  In  preparing 
your  dramatization  use  the  guides  drawn  up  by  the  class, 
plus  any  additional  ones  given  below: 


Guides  for  Making  Purchases  over  the  Counter 

1.  State  definitely  what  you  wish,  giving  color,  size, 
and  quality  desired. 

2.  If  the  article  shown  is  not  what  you  want,  point  out 
exactly  how  it  differs. 

3.  Avoid  argument. 

4.  Do  not  make  comparisons  with  similar  articles  sold 
in  another  store. 

5.  If  you  do  not  find  what  you  want,  thank  the  clerk 
courteously  for  showing  you  the  goods. 

6.  As  you  walk  away,  avoid  making  comments  which, 
if  overheard,  might  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  clerk. 
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SPEAKING  DISTINCTLY 

Let  your  speech  save  time  for  you  when  shopping  face 
to  face.  Try  the  experiment  of  watching  your  speech  as 
you  talk  to  people.  Are  you  asked  to  repeat?  Try  to 
list  all  the  words  that  you  do  not  speak  clearly.  Have 
your  friends  help  you. 

Here  are  some  sentences  that  are  hard  to  say  distinctly, 
especially  if  they  are  uttered  rapidly.  Work  on  all  of 
them,  but  repeat  most  often  those  sentences  which 
contain  the  sounds  that  are  difficult  for  you. 

1.  The  soldier  was  standing  stock  still. 

2.  It  was  a tedious  task  that  Teddy  Taylor  tried  to 
attack. 

3.  D.  M.  Dudley,  the  druggist,  observed  a decidedly 
enlarged  demand  for  Dandy  Candy  Buds. 

4.  Toy  boat,  toy  boat,  toy  boat  for  sale! 

5.  The  sinking  steamer  sank. 

6.  Olive  Ogelthorpe  ogled  an  owl  and  an  oyster;  if 
Olive  Ogelthorpe  ogled  an  owl  and  an  oyster,  where 
are  the  owl  and  the  oyster  Olive  Ogelthorpe  ogled? 

7.  Quixote  Quicksight  quizzed  a queerish  Quaker.  Did 
Quixote  Quicksight  quiz  a queerish  Quaker?  If 
Quixote  Quicksight  did  quiz  a queerish  Quaker, 
where  is  the  queerish  Quaker  Quixote  Quicksight 
quizzed  ? 

8.  The  shells  she  sells  are  sea-shells,  I’m  sure,  so  if  she 
sells  shells  at  the  seashore,  I’m  sure  she  sells  sea-shells 
at  the  seashore. 

9.  If  Mrs.  Bigger  has  a baby,  the  baby  is  a little  Bigger. 
So  which  is  bigger,  Baby  Bigger  or  Mrs.  Bigger? 
Is  Mr.  Bigger,  the  father  Bigger,  bigger  than  Mrs. 
Bigger  or  Baby  Bigger? 

10.  Chauffeurs  shine  the  soles  of  shellshocked  soldiers’ 
shoes. 
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11.  What  noise  annoys  an  oyster?  A noisy  noise  annoys 
an  oyster. 

12.  He  rejoiceth,  approacheth,  accepteth. 

13.  The  sun  shines  on  shop  signs. 

14.  When  Washington’s  wife  went  west,  Washington’s 
washwoman  did  Washington’s  wash. 

15.  Moses  supposes  his  toes  are  roses,  but  Moses  supposes 
erroneously,  for  nobody’s  toes  are  roses  or  posies,  as 
Moses  supposes  his  toes  to  be. 

16.  Shipshape  suit  shops  ship  shapely  suits. 

17.  Rubber  buggy  bumpers  bang  the  bumps. 

18.  Eight  great  gray  geese,  eight  great  gray  geese,  eight 
great  gray  geese  go  flying. 

19.  The  rat  ran  round  the  roof  in  the  rain  with  a piece  of 
rough,  raw  rind. 

20.  Winsome  Winnie,  wildly  weeping,  woefully  wriggled. 

21.  Seven  shining  shotguns  shattered  seven  shivering 
soldiers’  shoulders. 

22.  Four  funny  farmers  fed  fifty  feathered  fowls. 

23.  Five  fat  Frenchmen  fanned  a fainting  fly. 

24.  Slim  Sissy  Slinkins  slapped  slick  slippery  Slissons  six 
solid  slaps. 

USING  PREPOSITIONAL  PHRASES  FOR  DESCRIPTION 
AND  IDENTIFICATION 

I.  Notice  how  prepositional  phrases  are  used  in  the 
following  conversation  to  give  an  exact  picture.  Tell 
what  noun  or  pronoun  each  phrase  describes. 

“That’s  an  attractive  display  of  new  winter  coats  there 
in  Sullivan's  window.  Let’s  go  in.” 

“May  I help  you?” 

“Please  show  me  a coat  with  a wide  belt  and  leather-covered 
buttons .” 

“ Here’s  a new  model  with  fur  on  the  sleeves .” 

“No,  I prefer  one  without  fur” 
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II.  Frame  sentences  in  which  you  use  the  items  in  the 
right-hand  column  below  in  prepositional  phrases  to 
identify  the  articles  in  the  left-hand  column.  The  first 
sentence,  for  example,  might  be,  “Have  you  a book  about 
Ontario  during  pioneer  days,  for  a ten-year-old  boy?” 
You  may  use  any  other  words  you  need,  but  be  sure  to 
place  the  phrases  close  to  the  words  they  modify.  Use 
the  following  prepositions  and  any  others  that  you  may 
need  in  describing  the  article. 


of  with 

for  from 

1.  book 

2.  moccasins 

3.  frying  pan 

4.  wallet 

5.  picnic  basket 

6.  loose-leaf  notebook 

7.  fountain-pen 

8.  tie 

9.  long  fork 

10.  woollen  coat 

11.  book  ends 

12.  pin 

13.  folding  chair 

14.  ship  model 


without  about 

except  during 

ten-year-old  boy,  Ontario,  pio- 
neer days 

elk-skin,  bead  trimmings 
detachable  handle,  camp  use 
tooled  leather,  three  compart- 
ments 

strong  handle,  no  lid 
leather  cover,  three  rings 
fine  point,  two  dollars 
heavy  poplin,  diagonal  stripes 
two  prongs,  toasting  marsh- 
mallows 

England,  fur  collar 
carved  oak,  metal-plate  base 
half-moon  shape,  rhinestones 
canvas  seat,  three  legs,  camp 
use 

square-rigger,  three  masts 


III.  Do  not  mistake  such  words  as  if,  or,  and  also  for 
prepositions.  With  the  help  of  your  classmates  make  a 
blackboard  list  of  such  words. 

J.  E.  A. — Ill  — 22 
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IV.  By  using  prepositional  phrases,  describe  five 
articles  so  that  a storekeeper  would  know  exactly  what 
you  have  in  mind.  Underline  the  prepositional  phrases. 

Example.  I’ve  been  trying  to  find  a picture  (1)  of  a 
small  boy  trudging  (2)  along  a road,  (3)  with  a dog  (4)  at 
his  heels,  which  I saw  several  months  ago  (5)  in  a children’s 
magazine. 

Which  of  the  prepositional  phrases  above  modify  nouns? 
Which  modify  verbs?  Are  they  close  to  the  words  they 
modify? 

SHOPPING  BY  TELEPHONE 


I.  Ward  Reynolds,  in  charge  of  refreshments  for  the 
Science  Club  party,  had  exactly  $4.50  to  spend  for  ice- 
cream. He  did  his  shopping  by  telephone. 

“Bingham  six-one-oh-two,  please/' 

“Superior  Ice-cream  Company.  Mr.  Marshall  speaking.” 
“Mr.  Marshall,  this  is  Ward  Reynolds  from  the  Victoria 
School.  Please  tell  me  the  price  of  bulk  ice-cream  and  brick 
ice-cream.” 

“Bulk  is  fifty  cents  a quart;  brick,  fifty-five.” 

“Fifty  for  bulk  and  fifty-five  for  brick.  Are  you  going 
to  have  any  Thanksgiving  special,  a brick  with  a pumpkin  or 
a turkey  centre  or  something  like  that?” 
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“Yes.  That  will  be  sixty  cents.” 

“Sixty  cents.  Eight  bricks  would  be  $4.80.  That’s 
more  than  we  can  spend.  Please  send  eight  of  the  regular 
bricks  to  the  Victoria  School  at  four  o’clock  on  Wednes- 
day, November  25,  and  charge  them  to  the  Science  Club.” 

“Eight  regular  bricks  — Victoria  School  — four  o’clock, 
Wednesday,  November  25  — charged  to  the  Science  Club. 
Right?” 

“That’s  right,  Mr.  Marshall.  Thank  you.  Good-bye.” 

Review  the  guides  previously  given  for  telephone  con- 
versations. Use  them  to  test  the  conversation  given 
above.  What  additional  guides  might  you  add  for 
shopping  by  telephone? 

Compare  the  guides  you  have  drawn  up  with  those 
given  below: 

Guides  for  Shopping  by  Telephone 

! 1.  Have  clearly  in  mind  the  considerations  on  which 

! you  will  base  your  decision. 

2.  Have  in  mind  the  information  you  want. 

3.  Persist  in  asking  questions  until  you  get  all  the 
necessary  information. 

4.  Repeat  details  that  may  be  easily  misunderstood, 

such  as  quantities,  sizes,  and  prices.  j 


II.  Let  your  speech  save  time  for  you  when  you  shop 
by  telephone.  Have  you  ever  been  asked  to  repeat  an 
order  that  you  have  given  over  the  telephone?  It  is 
obvious  that  this  is  a waste  of  time  for  you  and  for  the 
clerk  also.  If  this  happens  to  you  frequently,  examine 
your  speech  to  see  whether  you  pronounce  your  words  dis- 
tinctly. Choose  three  partners  from  your  class.  Strike 
a bargain  with  them.  Help  them  with  their  speech  and 
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have  them  help  you.  Talk  to  each  partner  over  the  tele- 
phone and  list  the  words  that  were  not  spoken  clearly  or 
were  not  understood  the  first  time  they  were  spoken. 
Compare  notes  the  next  day  in  class.  Analyze  your  dif- 
ficulties by  using  the  following  questions  as  guides: 


1.  What  words  were  not  heard  distinctly  by  your 
listeners  ? 

2.  Were  the  same  words  misunderstood  by  more  than 
one  listener? 

3.  Does  the  same  sound  or  group  of  sounds  occur  in 
several  of  the  misunderstood  words? 

4.  With  what  sounds  do  you  have  the  most  difficulty, 
vowels  or  consonants? 

5.  Do  you  have  trouble  with  sounds  at  the  beginning 
of  words? 

6.  Do  you  have  trouble  with  sounds  at  the  end  of 
words? 


III.  Form  groups  to  dramatize  such  situations  as  the 
following.  You  may  have  two,  three,  or  four  people  in 
your  groups  — the  two  principal  speakers,  a telephone 
operator,  and  someone  who  answers  the  telephone  and 
calls  the  person  you  want.  In  preparing  your  dramati- 
zation, use  all  the  guides  you  have  learned. 

1.  Telephone  an  order  for  ice-cream  bars  or  doughnuts 
for  a club  sale. 

2.  Order  cider  for  a class  party. 

3.  Order  an  article  that  you  have  seen  advertised  in  the 
paper  — a beach  robe  or  stockings,  for  example. 

4.  Telephone  an  order  to  your  grocer.  Also  ask  him  to 
take  back  some  unsatisfactory  goods. 

5.  Call  your  dentist  or  doctor  to  make  or  break  an 
appointment. 
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6.  Call  a florist  and  order  flowers  sent  to  a sick  friend. 

7.  Call  a beauty  parlor  to  make  an  appointment.  Get 
information  about  permanent  waves. 

8.  Call  a department  store  to  register  a complaint  about 
not  receiving  an  article  at  the  time  specified. 

9.  Call  a theatre  to  reserve  tickets  for  a play  or  a con- 
cert. 

10.  Call  a ticket  agent  for  information  concerning  train 
schedules  and  cost  of  tickets. 

IV.  If  your  school  is  equipped  with  room  telephones, 
your  teacher  may  permit  you  to  make  one  of  the  following 
calls,  as  the  need  arises: 

1.  To  the  office  for  a supply  of  paper 

2.  To  the  book  room  for  an  order  of  books 

3.  To  the  staff  room  to  give  an  announcement  for  the 
school  paper 

4.  To  the  adviser’s  office  for  an  appointment 

5.  To  the  supply  room  for  the  purpose  of  registering  a 
complaint 

6.  To  the  office  to  find  out  where  a teacher  is  during  a 
certain  period 

TELEPHONE  MANNERS 

In  your  estimation,  is  either  of  the  following  telephone 
conversations  satisfactory?  Give  reasons  for  your 
answer. 

I.  The  man  telephoning  (Martin  Brown)  realizes  that 
every  second  counts.  Has  he  succeeded  in  getting  his 
information  with  little  waste  of  time  ? Why  or  why  not  ? 

M.  B.  Midway  6000. 

Virginia.  Eastern  Airways  Company. 

M.  B.  ( very  rapidly).  Wantagetaplafornewyor. 

Virginia.  Pardon  me,  I did  not  understand. 

M.  B.  I’mnahurry.  WannaplanefrNewYork. 
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Virginia  {aside  to  office  assistant,  with  hand  over  mouth- 
piece). He  says  he’s  in  a hurry.  Well,  the  best  way  for 
him  to  save  time  is  to  speak  so  that  he  can  be  understood. 
{Uncovers  mouthpiece.)  Did  you  say  you  wished  a plane 
for  New  York? 

M.  B.  {shouting).  I want  a plane  for  New  York! 

Virginia  {holding  receiver  away  from  ear  to  avoid  the 
blaring).  The  last  one  left  just  five  minutes  ago.  I am 
sorry,  sir. 

M.  B.  {shouting  and  running  his  words  together).  Wel- 
thenilhatachartaplane. 

Virginia.  I understand  you  wish  to  charter  a plane. 
What  kind  of  plane  do  you  wish,  and  how  many  people  are 
going  with  you? 

M.  B.  Wannacabinplanecuz  I’m  takin  fi  dogs  to  dog 
show  tomorra  whutl  the  chargebe? 

Virginia.  One  moment,  please.  . . . The  fare  is  $400. 

M.  B.  Doncha  think  the  price  izalil  high? 

Virginia.  I beg  your  pardon. 

M.  B.  {in  a loud  voice).  Isn’t  your  price  too  high? 

Virginia.  Indeed  not,  sir.  That  is  our  regular  price. 

M.  B.  Oh,  all  right. 

Virginia.  What  time  do  you  wish  the  plane? 

M.  B.  Half’n  hour’l  benuf.  Suppose’ll  ha  ta  pay  it  if 
I want  my  dogs  to  win  the  show. 

Virginia.  The  plane  will  be  ready,  sir. 

M.  B.  {banging  up  the  receiver).  Good-bye. 

Virginia.  Good-bye. 

II.  How  can  the  following  conversation  be  improved? 
Does  the  boy  find  out  what  he  wants  to  know  about  foot- 
balls? Can  you  give  him  some  hints  to  save  himself 
time  and  effort? 

John.  Badger  2720. 

Clerk.  Badger  Co-op. 

John.  I’d  like  to  inquire  about  footballs. 
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Clerk.  We  have  a wide  range  of  types  and  prices. 
What  have  you  in  mind? 

John.  I’d  like  a double-lined,  guaranteed  pigskin. 

Clerk.  We  have  a fine  grade  of  pigskin  at  eight  dollars. 

John.  Is  this  ball  a grade-A  pigskin? 

Clerk.  No,  a grade-A  leather  will  cost  two  dollars  more ; 
but  for  two  extra  dollars  you’ll  also  get  double  lacing. 

John.  I realize  that  that  is  an  added  advantage.  Is 
that  the  only  difference  between  the  eight-dollar  and  the 
ten-dollar  ball? 

Clerk.  No,  there  is  a heavier  fibrous  rubber  in  the 
bladder. 

John.  Well,  in  that  case  the  ten-dollar  ball  will  be  worth 
the  money. 

Clerk.  Do  you  wish  to  come  in  and  look  at  the  balls? 

John.  Yes,  I will  come  in  this  afternoon. 

Clerk.  I will  have  one  put  aside  for  you. 

John.  Thank  you  for  the  information. 

Clerk.  My  number  is  fourteen.  Perhaps  I can  serve 
you  when  you  come. 
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Every  year  mail-order  houses  find  it  impossible  to  fill 
thousands  of  orders  because  the  senders  have  given 
insufficient  information.  Can  you  write  an  order  letter 
that  will  not  require  a follow-up  letter? 
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I.  Write  to  Walker,  Sloane  and  Company,  842  Robson 
Street,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  ordering  at  least 
four  articles  from  their  catalogue.  (Pretend  that  they 
manufacture  all  kinds  of  sporting  goods  and  outfits.) 

II.  Compare  your  letter  with  the  one  below,  checking 
by  these  questions: 

1.  Is  the  letter  form  absolutely  correct? 

2.  Have  you  given  the  date  of  the  catalogue  from  which 
the  articles  are  ordered,  the  catalogue  number,  the 
brand,  the  quantity,  the  size,  the  color,  and  the  price? 

3.  Is  each  item  written  on  a separate  line? 

4.  Have  you  mentioned  in  what  form  you  are  enclosing 
the  money? 

5.  Have  you  given  shipping  directions? 

6.  Is  the  letter  clear,  concise,  and  courteous? 


Dauphin,  Manitoba 
April  16,  19- 

Acme  Clothing  Company 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  by  parcel  post,  pre- 
paid, the  following  articles,  which  are 
listed  in  your  fall  and  winter  catalogue: 

1 No.  68  jacket,  size  15,  brown $5.00 

1 pair  No.  50  socks,  size  10,  blue 25 

$5.25 

I am  enclosing  a money  order  for 
$5.25. 

Yours  very  truly. 
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III.  If  the  test  revealed  the  need  of  further  practice 
in  writing  order  letters,  write  as  many  of  the  following 
letters  as  necessary  to  bring  yourself  up  to  a satisfactory 
standard.  Otherwise,  go  on  to  exercise  IV. 

1.  Write  to  the  Triangle  Supply  Company,  205  Dundas 
Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  ordering  athletic  supplies. 

2.  Write  to  the  Book  Nook,  260  Market  Street,  Saint 
John,  New  Brunswick,  ordering  three  books. 

3.  Select  several  articles  from  a catalogue  which  you 
have  at  home,  and  write  the  order  letter. 

4.  Clip  an  advertisement  from  a magazine  or  a news- 
paper and  send  for  the  article  advertised. 

5.  Write  a letter  ordering  a magazine  to  be  sent  (1)  to 
your  own  address;  (2)  to  someone  else’s  address. 

6.  Write  a letter  to  a publisher  of  a magazine  you  take, 
notifying  him  of  your  change  of  address. 

IV.  Write  letters  to  fit  the  following  situations: 

1.  Two  weeks  have  elapsed  since  you  sent  an  order  for 
goods,  but  you  have  received  neither  the  goods  nor  a 
letter.  Inquire  whether  the  letter  was  received. 
Give  the  date  of  your  first  letter  and  enclose  a copy 
of  the  order. 

2.  A red  scarf  has  been  sent  to  you,  instead  of  the  blue 
one  you  ordered.  Write  a courteous  letter  saying  that 
you  are  returning  the  scarf  and  would  like  the  blue 
one,  as  ordered.  Give  the  date  of  your  first  order. 

3.  A flash-light  which  you  ordered  arrived  very  badly 
damaged.  Tell  what  adjustment  you  would  like 
made.  Give  all  the  necessary  information. 

4.  You  have  been  informed  that  the  Luxor  fountain-pen, 
Number  6478,  medium  point,  green,  which  you 
wanted  to  give  as  a Christmas  gift,  is  out  of  stock 
and  will  not  be  available  for  four  weeks.  Write  to 
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Sanders  and  Sons,  113  Eighth  Avenue  West,  Calgary, 
Alberta,  describing  the  pen  you  would  like  to  have 
substituted  for  your  original  order. 

5.  The  Treasure  House,  216  Douglas  Street,  Victoria, 
British  Columbia,  does  not  list  in  its  catalogue  exactly 
the  sort  of  book  ends  you  would  like  to  have,  but  it  is 
their  policy  to  find  whatever  the  customer  desires. 
Write  a letter  describing  exactly  what  you  want. 

OTHER  INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 

I.  Find  material  about  the  invention  of  the  telephone 
and  prepare  a report  to  be  given  to  the  class. 

II.  In  April,  1935,  the  first  two-way  telephone  con- 
versation around  the  globe  was  held.  Give  a report  on 
radio-telephone. 

III.  Consult  such  a book  as  100,000,000  Guinea  Pigs, 
by  Arthur  Kallet  and  F.  J.  Schlink,  published  for  the 
enlightenment  of  consumers.  Choose  one  topic,  such  as 
food,  clothing,  or  cosmetics,  and  give  your  classmates 
some  hints  about  buying. 

IV.  Do  you  believe  everything  you  read  in  advertise- 
ments ? Collect  magazine  and  newspaper  advertisements. 
Make  a scrap-book,  indicating  which  advertisements  are 
simple  and  straightforward  and  which  are  exaggerated  in 
their  claims. 

V.  Look  up  the  Meat  and  Canned  Foods  Act  and  find 
out  just  how  it  protects  the  consumer.  Are  any  other 
laws  for  the  protection  of  the  consumer  now  being  con- 
sidered ? What  additional  laws  do  you  think  are  needed  ? 
Investigate,  and  prepare  a talk. 

VI.  Make  a collection  of  labels  from  packages  and  cans. 
Paste  them  in  a scrap-book.  Write  brief  notes  about  each 
one,  telling  whether  you  think  the  label  gives  all  the 
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information  a purchaser  needs  when  buying  the  article. 
What  else  do  you  think  should  be  added? 

VII.  Write  a humorous  composition  about  a boy  or  a 
girl  who  believed  everything  in  the  advertisements. 

VIII.  Write  a skit  showing  a salesgirl  waiting  on  vari- 
ous types  of  customers,  some  considerate,  some  inconsider- 
ate. Ask  your  classmates  to  help  you  dramatize  it. 

IX.  A wrist  watch  which  you  bought  was  guaranteed 
for  a year.  After  three  months  it  refuses  to  run.  Write 
a letter,  stating  the  situation  and  asking  for  a refund  or  a 
new  watch. 

X.  Compile  a little  pamphlet  of  “Tips  for  Retail 
Buyers,”  in  which  you  present  briefly  such  useful  informa- 
tion as  tests  for  linen  and  wool,  ways  of  distinguishing 
silk  from  rayon,  how  to  know  by  the  description  on 
the  can  the  kind  of  peas,  salmon,  or  beans,  how  to  tell 
Florida  oranges  from  Valencia  oranges,  and  so  forth. 

XI.  Hold  a class  discussion  on  the  advisability  of 
buying  widely  advertised  brands  of  goods.  Get  informa- 
tion at  home  and  from  storekeepers. 

XII.  Use  every  opportunity  you  can  get  to  telephone 
orders.  Try  to  train  your  speech  so  that  you  are  never 
misunderstood. 

XIII.  Shop  for  goods  and  make  it  a point  to  have  your 
order  understood  without  a single  request  for  repetition. 

XIV.  Describe  your  own  pronunciation,  first  as  you 
speak  directly  to  a person,  and  second  as  you  speak  over  ' 
the  telephone. 

XV.  Bring  to  class  helps  on  pronunciation,  as  given  by 
actors  and  actresses. 

XVI.  Blindfold  one  member  of  the  class.  Have  dif- 
ferent students  speak  a given  sentence.  See  whether 
the  blindfolded  person  can  recognize  each  speaker. 
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XVII.  Have  a pronunciation  contest.  The  teacher 
will  give  you  a list  of  words  difficult  to  pronounce.  Each 
student  will  read  them  to  the  class.  Keep  your  own 
score.  Practise  the  words  you  miss.  Your  teacher  will 
give  you  an  opportunity  to  read  the  list  some  other  day 
and  raise  your  score. 

XVIII.  Make  up  some  tongue  twisters  of  your  own 
that  have  in  them  the  sounds  most  difficult  for  you. 
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See  also  articles  on  problems  of  interest  to  the  con- 
sumer in  The  Reader’s  Digest  for  July,  1933,  and  October 
and  November,  1935 ; and  in  Scholastic  for  January  13, 
1934,  May  5,  1934,  and  February  9,  1935. 

The  Government  Purchasing  Standards  Committee, 
Ottawa,  publishes  specifications  of  quality-standards  in 
goods.  A free  magazine,  Consumers’  Guide,  is  published 
by  the  Consumers’  Counsel,  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CORRECTIVE  EXERCISES 
AVOIDING  RUN-ON  SENTENCES 

Examine  the  following  sentences  and  pick  out  the 
prepositional  phrases  that  begin  sentences: 

Incorrect.  1.  Athletic  awards  were  made  in  assembly  today, 
at  the  next  assembly  the  Dramatic  Club  will 
entertain. 

Correct.  2.  Athletic  awards  were  made  in  assembly  today. 

At  the  next  assembly  the  Dramatic  Club  will 
entertain. 

Incorrect.  3.  We  finally  found  Mary  sound  asleep  under  a 
tree,  beside  her  lay  our  faithful  Blackie. 
Correct.  4.  We  finally  found  Mary  sound  asleep  under  a 
tree.  Beside  her  lay  our  faithful  Blackie. 
Incorrect.  5.  On  the  shelf  stood  two  vases,  between  them 
was  a clock. 

Correct.  6.  On  the  shelf  stood  two  vases.  Between  them 
was  a clock. 

Correct.  7.  On  the  shelf  stood  two  vases,  between  which 
was  a clock. 

Consider  example  5 above.  How  many  thoughts  do 
you  find  there?  There  are  certainly  two ; therefore  two 
sentences  are  necessary. 
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On  the  shelf  stood  two  vase^etween 
them  was  a clock. 


Suppose  we  analyze  example  5 further.  There  are  two 
sets  of  subjects  and  predicates  — vases  stood  and  clock  was. 
Is  there  a conjunction  or  a relative  pronoun  to  connect 
the  ideas?  Between  is  a preposition ; it  may  not  be  used 
to  connect  clauses.  Them  is  a personal  pronoun,  and 
personal  pronouns  merely  designate  a person,  a place, 
or  a thing;  they  do  not  connect.  Therefore  there  must 
be  two  sentences,  as  in  example  6. 

Sentence  7 is  correct,  however,  for  the  relative  pronoun 
which  has  been  substituted  for  them.  Relative  pronouns 
may  connect  clauses. 

Practice  I.  There  are  ten  run-on  sentences  in  the 
following  exercise.  Find  them  and  correct  them  by 
using  a period  and  a capital,  a relative  pronoun,  or  a 
conjunction.  If  you  do  not  change  a sentence,  be  able 
to  tell  why  not. 

1.  Sid  and  I reached  the  cabin  at  ten  o'clock,  before 
long  the  rest  of  the  party  arrived. 

2.  The  door  opened,  and  Freddie  entered  the  room, 
behind  him  strode  a burly  policeman. 

3.  He  pulled  back  the  curtain  behind  which  Arthur  was 
hiding. 

4.  Over  the  fire-place  there  is  a mantel,  on  it  stand  six 
cups  awarded  for  skill  in  fencing. 
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5.  The  house  is  well  sheltered,  behind  it  is  a grove  of 
trees. 

6.  The  winner  is  Clara  Mills,  for  whom  the  most  votes 
were  cast. 

7.  In  front  of  him  sits  studious  Jean  Harmon,  behind 
him  sits  the  class  “ tease,”  Carl  Purdy. 

8.  Find  the  cave,  in  it  the  treasure  is  hidden. 

9.  He  searched  in  his  locker,  under  a pile  of  books, 
papers,  magazines,  rubbers,  and  gym  shoes  he  found 
his  fountain-pen. 

10.  He  also  unearthed  his  compass,  for  which  he  had 
hunted  for  weeks. 

11.  We  were  introduced  to  Jane  Keith,  in  whose  honor 
the  party  was  given. 

12.  We  trudged  on  for  ten  weary  miles,  at  last  we  reached 
the  town. 

13.  Tired  after  our  long  trip,  we  went  to  bed  early, 
during  the  night  we  were  awakened  by  a commotion 
in  the  yard. 

14.  The  police  had  captured  a sneak  thief  for  whom  they 
had  been  searching  for  two  months. 

15.  The  next  moment  there  entered  the  tallest  man  I 
have  ever  seen,  at  his  heels  trotted  a diminutive  dog. 

Practice  II.  Rewrite  the  following  paragraph,  insert- 
ing periods  and  capitals  where  they  are  needed: 

In  class  yesterday  Miss  Atwood  was  reading  Poe's  “ The 
Raven”  to  us,  she  had  just  read,  “ suddenly  there  came  a 
tapping,”  when  three  distinct  knocks  sounded,  they  seemed 
to  come  from  the  rear  corner  near  the  door,  with  a look  of 
surprise  on  her  face,  Miss  Atwood  stopped  for  a moment, 
then  she  went  on,  again  the  knocks  were  heard,  without 
saying  a word  Miss  Atwood  paused  and  directed  a meaning- 
ful look  in  the  direction  of  the  noise,  the  culprit,  whoever 
he  was,  seemed  to  understand,  for  the  noise  stopped,  after 
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a few  minutes,  however,  it  began 
again,  louder  than  ever,  this  time 
Miss  Atwood  minced  no  words, 
“Stop  that  noise!”  she  said,  for  a 
moment  there  was  dead  silence, 
several  people  looked  uncomfort- 
able, but  no  one  spoke,  now  the 
pounding  started  again,  more  furi- 
ously than  before,  with  a deter- 
mined look  on  her  face,  Miss  Atwood 
walked  deliberately  toward  the  rear 
of  the  room,  she  looked  straight 
at  Jerry  Crooks,  by  whom  most  dis- 
turbances are  started,  “If”  — she 
began,  at  this  moment  the  door 
opened,  and  the  janitor  poked  his 
head  in,  “ Hope  my  pounding  isn’t 
disturbing  you,”  he  said. 

MORE  PRINCIPAL  PARTS  OF  VERBS 

Practice  I.  Learn  the  principal  parts  of  these  verbs: 


blow 

blew 

blown 

fly 

flew 

flown 

grow 

grew 

grown 

Read  the  following  selection  aloud,  using  the  correct 
forms  of  the  verbs  given  in  parentheses: 

Ted,  who  had  (grow)  increasingly  interested  in  flying, 
had  at  last  been  allowed  to  go  to  the  huge  airport  outside  of 
the  city.  As  he  and  his  father  entered  the  gate,  a whistle 
was  (blow)  in  the  hangar. 

“Who  (blow)  that  whistle?”  cried  Ted,  as  his  eyes  (grow) 
big. 

“That  whistle  is  (blow)  when  a plane  is  sighted,”  returned 
his  father.  “Watch  the  sky  and  you’ll  see  a big  transport 
plane  being  (fly)  in,  Ted.” 
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Another  whistle  (blow),  but  by  now  Ted  was  watching  a 
speck  in  the  west  which  (grow)  bigger  as  it  approached  and 
became  a plane  which  (fly)  gracefully  over  the  hangar. 
Almost  immediately  another  speck,  (grow)  larger,  had  also 
become  a plane.  A third  whistle  was  (blow).  Soon  another 
ship  was  (fly)  in  by  its  pilot. 

“Dad,”  said  Ted,  “when  I’m  (grow)  up,  may  I be  a pilot?” 

Practice  II.  Learn  the  principal  parts  of  these  verbs : 

buy  bought  bought 

eat  ate  eaten 

wear  wore  worn 

Read  the  following  paragraph  aloud,  using  the  correct 
forms  of  the  verbs  given  in  parentheses: 

“Last  month  I (buy)  all  the  food  (eat)  by  my  family  and 
all  the  new  clothes  (wear)  by  them,”  reported  Joyce  to  her 
home-making  teacher.  “We  (eat)  forty-two  dollars’  worth 
of  food.  Before  I had  (buy)  any,  the  forty-dollar  budget 
looked  big  to  me,  but  if  we  hadn’t  (eat)  food  Mother  canned, 
I should  have  run  over  my  allowance  by  more  than  two  dollars. 
We  (eat)  only  two  meals  away  from  home.  That  means  that 
food  for  eighty-eight  meals  for  five  people  was  (buy)  with 
that  money. 

“As  for  clothes,  few  became  (wear)  out  during  the  month, 
so  there  weren’t  many  to  be  (buy).  My  brother  (wear) 
out  three  pairs  of  socks,  which  were  replaced,  and  I (buy) 
new  gloves  for  myself  to  take  the  place  of  some  I have  (wear) 
for  several  years.  About  three  dollars’  worth  of  clothing 
was  (buy)  that  month.” 

Practice  III.  Learn  the  principal  parts  of  these  verbs : 

fall  fell  fallen 

strive  strove  striven 

throw  threw  thrown 

j.  e.  a.  — III  — 23 
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Copy  the  following  selection,  using  the  correct  forms 
of  the  verbs  given  in  parentheses: 

The  two  boys  (strive)  energetically  to  stay  on  their  feet. 
They  (fall),  got  up,  (throw)  each  other  again,  and  were  still 
apparently  fighting  when  a passing  stranger  (throw)  himself 
upon  them  to  pull  them  apart. 

“ What’s  the  matter  ?”  he  asked  angrily,  as  he  picked  up 
his  hat,  which  had  (fall).  “You  might  have  (fall)  on  that 
broken  glass  or  (throw)  each  other  into  the  street.  Why 
haven’t  you  (strive)  to  do  something  useful,  and  not  (throw) 
away  your  energy  in  fighting?” 

The  boys  (strive)  to  keep  a straight  face  as  one  replied, 
“Aw,  we  weren’t  fighting,  mister.  We  had  a lasso  (throw) 
about  our  legs, and  every  time  we  tried  to  walk  we  (fall).” 

Practice  IV.  Learn  the  principal  parts  of  these  verbs : 
get  got  got 

give  gave  given 

write  wrote  written 

Use  the  correct  forms  of  the  verbs  in  parentheses  as  you 
read  the  following  selection  aloud: 

“Have  you  (write)  to  your  Uncle  George  to  thank  him 
for  the  dog  he  (give)  you?”  asked  Mother  as  Allan  entered 
the  room. 

“I  (write)  a letter  last  week,  but  I lost  it.  I still  have 
the  money  you  (give)  me  for  stamps,  though.  I should 
have  (get)  some  today,  but  the  post  office  was  closed  when 
I went  by.  Must  it  be  (write)  tonight,  Mother  ? Anyway, 
you  (write)  to  Uncle  George  last  week  and  told  him  we  (get) 
the  dog  from  Mr.  Smith,  didn’t  you? 

“Yes,  Allan,  but,  ‘thank  you’  letters  are  supposed  to  be 
(write)  by  the  person  to  whom  the  gift  is  (give).  I (write) 
only  a short  note.  You  might  tell  him  that  we  would  never 
have  (get)  the  dog  if  he  hadn’t  (write)  to  Mr.  Smith  and  thus 
(give)  you  first  choice.” 
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“I’ll  tell  him  Chum  is  ten  times  better  than  that  dog  we 
might  have  (get)  from  the  Perrys  — the  one  Joe  (write)  us 
about.  No  one  has  ever  (give)  me  a present  that  I have  en- 
joyed half  so  much.” 

Practice  V.  Learn  the  principal  parts  of  these  verbs : 


Copy  the  following  selection,  using  the  correct  forms  of 
the  verbs  given  in  parentheses : 

“Take  a look  at  these,”  said  Mac,  (burst)  with  pride,  as  he 
(draw)  from  his  pocket  a set  of  snap-shots.  “I’ve  (take) 
about  a hundred  pictures  since  Dad  gave  me  my  new  camera 
for  my  birthday.” 

“ Billy  doesn’t  look  as  though  he  wanted  to  have  his  picture 
(take).  He’s  ready  to  (burst)  into  tears.” 

“Yes,  I had  a hard  time  with  him.  He  (draw)  back  every 
time  I was  ready  to  snap  the  picture.  That’s  one  of  the 
first  pictures  I (take),  and  I’ve  learned  a lot  since  then. 
Here’s  the  best  one  I’ve  (take),”  said  Mac  as  he  handed  me 
one  he  had  (draw)  from  the  pack.  It  showed  Billy  proudly 
seated  in  his  cart,  (draw)  by  Heidi,  Mr.  Moore’s  big  New- 
foundland. 

“What’s  this  one?”  I asked. 

“Oh,  you  remember  when  the  boiler  (burst)  down  at  the 
gun  works.  I took  that  just  about  twenty  minutes  after 
the  boiler  had  (burst).  The  explosion  had  (draw)  such  a 
large  crowd  that  it  was  hard  for  me  to  get  close  enough  to 
take  a picture.  I would  have  (take)  more  pictures,  but  the 
policeman  broke  up  the  crowd.  Lucky  he  did,  for  ten 
minutes  later  there  was  a terrific  explosion,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  every  shell  in  the  place  had  (burst).” 


burst 

draw 

take 


burst 

drew 

took 


burst 

drawn 

taken 
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UNIT  X.  WRITING  NEWS  STORIES 


I.  What  sort  of  news  do  people  like  to  read?  To 
what  interests  do  news  items  appeal? 

Can  you  recall  any  news  stories  you  have  recently 
read  that  fall  into  the  following  classes? 


Contests  Amusements  Science  and  invention 

II.  Glance  through  a newspaper.  Decide  into  which 
of  the  classes  above  each  news  item  falls  and  write  that 
title  above  the  head-line.  Which  item  interests  you 
most?  Why? 

III.  Discuss  in  class  the  articles  which  were  chosen 
as  most  interesting.  Are  they  all  in  the  same  class? 

PLANNING  A CLASS  PAPER 

I.  Plan  a class  newspaper.  In  what  way  will  your 
news  stories  differ  from  those  in  the  daily  paper? 

II.  The  first  page  of  one  school  paper  contained  the 
following  items: 

Reorganization  of  Clubs 

An  Assembly  Program 

Awards  in  a Contest 

The  Work  of  the  Guidance  Department 

Activities  of  Teachers  during  the  Vacation 

Make  a list  of  other  topics  that  would  be  suitable  for 
your  paper.  Discuss  the  lists  in  class. 
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Hobbies  Mystery 

Children  Adventure 

Animals  Romance 


Business 
Government 
Unusual  events 
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III.  Watch  the  bulletin  boards.  What  suggestions 
for  news  items  do  you  find  there? 

IV.  Do  class  activities  ever  afford  opportunities  for 
news  stories?  The  following  are  all  sources  of  news: 

A Science  Field  Trip 
A Visit  to  a Museum 
A Shop  Project 
A Spell-down 
Unusual  Notebooks 
Posters  Made  by  the  Art  Class 

Jot  down  in  your  notebook  as  many  items  of  this  kind 
as  you  can  think  of. 

V.  What  people  can  you  interview  in  order  to  get 
news? 

VI.  After  you  have  discovered  and  listed  all  the  possible 
sources  of  news  in  your  school,  form  groups,  each  of  which 
will  be  responsible  for  certain  kinds  of  news. 

VII.  What  will  you  wish  to  have  in  your  newspaper 
besides  news?  Decide  which  of  the  following  to  include : 

Stories  Humor 

Editorials  Cartoons 

Book  reviews  Advertisements 

VIII.  Elect  a board  of  editors  to  pass  on  the  material 

and  to  select  the  best  for  the  paper.  The  editors  will  set 
a “ dead-line”  — the  time  by  which  all  material  for  each 
issue  must  be  in. 

ORGANIZING  THE  NEWS  STORY 

I.  Although  the  reporter  calls  his  news  articles  stories  — 
probably  because  they  are  mainly  accounts  of  happen- 
ings — their  organization  is  very  different  from  that  of 
other  stories. 
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For  one  thing,  the  reporter  tells  his  story  three  different 
times.  Show  how  this  is  true  in  the  article  given  below. 

Again,  he  does  not  arrange  his  material  to  build  up  to 
a climax.  How  does  he  organize  it?  What  other  dif- 
ferences do  you  find? 


HIGH  SCHOOL  INAUGURATES  NEW  CAFETERIA 
Mrs.  Ashcroft  Is  Named  Manager 


The  high-school  cafeteria,  un- 
der the  management  of  Mrs. 
Ethelweyn  Ashcroft,  opened  for 
business  on  September  8.  Miss 
Miriam  Riggs,  as  Mrs.  Ashcroft’s 
assistant,  has  helped  to  make  the 
cafeteria  a success. 

High-school  pupils  are  helping 
to  prepare  and  serve  meals.  Be- 
sides the  a la  carte  menu,  the  staff 
is  featuring  a new  plate  luncheon. 
By  this  plan  the  students  are  able  to 
buy  meals  for  from  fifteen  cents  up 
to  twenty-five  cents. 

Mrs.  Ashcroft  is  employing  a 
barter  system ; that  is,  anyone 
wishing  to  trade  vegetables  or  eggs 


for  lunches  at  the  cafeteria  is  urged 
to  do  so.  Non-resident  students 
find  that  a hot  dish  or  drink  adds  to 
their  lunch. 

Besides  its  general  use,  the  cafe- 
teria will  be  available  for  parties. 
In  October  the  Parent-Teachers’ 
Association  will  have  a dinner  meet- 
ing in  the  cafeteria. 

“I  am  very  much  pleased  with 
the  attitude  of  the  students,”  says 
Mr.  F.  R.  Bliss,  “and  I believe 
they  are  quite  capable  of  keeping 
things  in  an  orderly  condition,  even 
without  the  help  of  a supervising 
teacher.” 

Junior-high-school  Newspaper 


II.  Discuss  the  following  guides  as  you  use  them  to 
judge  the  news  story  given  above: 


Guides  for  Writing  News  Stories 

1.  Let  the  first  paragraph,  called  the  lead,  summa- 
rize the  story  and  answer  the  questions  Who  ? and 
What?  and  When?  and  Where?  and  sometimes 
How?  and  Why? 

2.  Observe  the  A B C of  news  writing  — Accuracy, 
Brevity,  and  Clarity. 

3.  Do  not  express  your  own  opinions. 

4.  Avoid  exaggeration. 

5.  Put  the  most  important  points  first,  the  least 
important  last. 
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III.  Clip  an  item  from  the  daily  newspaper  or  from 
your  school  paper.  Tell  the  class  to  what  extent  it  meets 
the  requirements  of  a good  news  story. 

IV.  In  writing  the  news  story  assigned  to  you,  follow 
the  guides  given  on  page  343. 

WRITING  LEADS 

Because  the  reader  who  is  in  a hurry  does  not  always 
read  through  the  whole  story,  the  reporter  tries  to  put 
everything  of  importance  into  the  first  paragraph. 

I.  The  following  lead  answers  five  of  the  six  questions 
usually  answered  in  a lead.  Which  one  is  omitted? 

(who)  (who)  (who) 

Muriel  Johnson  defeated  Beth  Barnard  and  Elsie  Hoffman 

(what) 

in  a close  race  for  May  queen.  When  the  votes  were 

(when) 

counted  last  night,  the  judges  found  that  Muriel  is  the  choice 

(where)  (why) 

of  Southport  School  as  the  girl  who  combines  all  the  best 
feminine  qualities. 

II.  Clip  four  leads  from  a daily  paper.  Paste  them  on 
a sheet  of  paper.  Underline  the  words  answering  the 
six  questions.  (Use  a differently  colored  crayon  for  each 
question,  if  you  wish.)  Draw  arrows  to  the  margin  and 
write  Who,  What,  When,  Where,  How,  or  Why  beside  each 
arrow,  to  indicate  which  question  has  been  answered. 
Post  the  neatest  and  best  papers  on  the  bulletin  board. 

III.  The  lead  of  the  story  on  page  343  answers  first  the 
question  What?  while  the  lead  above  answers  the  ques- 
tion Who  ? What  is  given  first  in  the  story  on  page  346  ? 

Examine  the  leads  of  ten  or  twelve  news  stories  and 
find  out  what  is  most  commonly  put  first.  Do  you  find 
many  stories  beginning  with  the  time?  the  place? 
How  many  answer  first  the  question  Why?  or  How? 
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IV.  A good  rule  to  remember  in  writing  leads  is  to  put 
the  most  important  thing  first.  With  that  in  mind, 
compare  the  various  openings  of  the  following  leads  and 
decide  on  the  best: 

1.  In  assembly  on  Thursday,  March  12,  George  Halter 
received  a prize  of  $5.00  for  the  best  history  essay 
submitted  in  the  I.  0.  D.  E.  contest. 

2.  A prize  of  $5.00  was  awarded  George  Halter  . . . 

3.  George  Halter  received  a prize  of  $5.00  . . . 

4.  On  Thursday,  March  12,  in  assembly,  George  Halter 
received  . . . 

Which  of  the  following  do  you  consider  a stronger  form 
of  expression? 

George  Halter  was  awarded  a prize  . . . 

George  Halter  received  a prize  . . . 

If  you  can’t  decide,  turn  to  page  112  and  review  the  section 
on  the  active  and  the  passive  voice. 

V.  Ask  one  of  your  classmates  (or  the  teacher)  to 
relate  a news  story.  Take  careful  notes.  See  who  can 
write  the  best  lead  for  the  story.  Accuracy  counts. 

VI.  Combine  the  following  details  into  brief  and  clear 
leads.  Decide  which  fact  you  wish  to  emphasize  and 
put  it  first. 

1.  Spring  play  to  be  presented  — “The  Youngest.” 

Author : Philip  Barry.  Friday  night,  March  15. 

Dramatic  Art  Club  putting  it  on.  In  the  auditorium 
of  the  Kenwood  School.  Proceeds  will  go  to  the 
Milk  Fund.  8 p.m.  Admission  $.25. 

2.  Doughnut  sale.  Camera  Club.  Thursday,  April  17. 
Tables  in  front  hall  on  both  first  and  second  floors. 
Noon  and  immediately  after  school.  Two  doughnuts 
for  five  cents. 
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3.  Athletic  assembly.  May  23.  Tuesday  morning. 
Brief  talk  by  Alfred  Butler,  coach.  Football  and  base- 
ball letters  awarded. 

4.  Mr.  Arthur  North,  well-known  traveller  and  lecturer. 
Will  give  illustrated  lecture.  Assembly.  Tuesday, 
April  3.  Trip  to  South  America  during  last  summer. 
Here  once  before. 

5.  New  ruling.  By  principal.  School  telephone.  Not 
during  school  hours.  Special  permission  for  emer- 
gencies. 

WRITING  BRIEF  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Brief,  one-paragraph  announcements  must  answer  the 
same  questions  that  a lead  does.  What  questions  are 
answered  in  the  following  announcement? 

ARCHERY  AND  TENNIS  GIVEN  FOR  BEGINNERS 

Archery  and  tennis  for  girls,  under  the  guidance  of  Coach 
F.  J.  Tallmadge,  will  be  held  at  Stewart  Park,  Mondays 
and  Wednesdays,  respectively.  These  classes  are  primarily 
for  beginners,  but  others  who  wish  to  improve  their  form 
are  welcome  to  join. 

Write  a brief  announcement  for  the  school  paper  or 
for  the  bulletin  board.  If  several  people  choose  the 
same  topic,  decide  on  the  best  one  to  submit  or  to  post. 

The  following  subjects  may  suggest  ideas  to  you : 

1.  An  announcement  of  a moving  picture  which  will  soon 
be  shown  at  a local  theatre  (Choose  one  which  is 
recommended  by  school  authorities  as  worth  while 
for  students  to  see.) 

2.  An  announcement  of  a play  to  be  given  by  the  dramatic 
club  (Something  about  the  piece  selected  will  add  to 
the  interest.) 
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3.  An  announcement  about  some  new  books  that  have 
been  added  to  the  school  library  (How  were  these 
particular  volumes  selected,  and  who  did  the  selecting?) 

4.  An  announcement  about  a classmate  who  has  won  a 
prize  or  some  other  honor 

REPORTING  OBJECTIVELY 

The  news  writer  never  expresses  his  own  opinion  in  a 
story.  Leaving  himself  out  of  it  entirely,  he  keeps  his 
eye  on  the  object  — - the  action.  That  is  why  we  say  he 
reports  objectively. 

I.  Bring  to  class  a news  item  and  an  editorial.  (If 
you  can  find  both  on  the  same  subject,  so  much  the  better.) 
How  does  the  editorial  differ  from  the  news  story?  Read 
to  the  class  parts  of  each  article,  to  make  clear  the  dif- 
ference between  the  editorial  style  and  the  objective 
style  of  writing. 

■ II.  Can  you  see  any  difference  between  the  following 
statements?  Why  is  1 poor  reporting  and  2 good? 

1.  The  team  meets  this  important  moment  in  perfect 
form.  The  students  should  respond  with  their  best 
efforts,  too,  and  turn  out  to  back  the  varsity. 

2.  Coach  Swett  said,  “The  team  meets  this  important 
moment  in  perfect  form.  Our  chances  are  pretty 
good  — and  will  be  better  if  the  students  turn  out  to 
back  us.” 

Which  of  these  two  statements  is  better,  and  why? 

1.  Joe  Hammond  has  earned  the  highest  grades  in  the 
school.  I think  that  is  an  achievement  for  which  he 
should  be  congratulated. 

2.  Joe  Hammond  has  earned  the  highest  grades  in  the 
school.  The  Echo  congratulates  Joe  on  his  fine 
achievement. 
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III.  Tell  what  is  wrong  with  the  following  sentences 
from  news  stories.  Rewrite  them  correctly. 

1.  Nevertheless,  I feel  that  the  team  did  its  best,  and  that 
is  enough. 

2.  Such  disorder  in  study  halls  strikes  one  as  unnecessary. 

3.  Ruth  Burnet  would  fill  the  office  splendidly,  for  her 
personality  and  vivacity  are  boundless;  Betty  Ray 
might  be  a good  vice-president,  too. 

4.  Everyone  ought  to  help  make  this  sale  a success,  for 
the  proceeds  go  to  the  Welfare  Fund. 

AVOIDING  EXAGGERATION 

People  read  newspapers  in  order  to  get  accurate  informa- 
tion. Stretching  and  distorting  the  facts  is  just  as 
much  out  of  place  in  news  writing  as  it  is  in  conversation. 

Do  you  know  of  any  papers  that  are  guilty  of  over- 
statements such  as  those  found  in  the  following  story? 
Do  you  consider  the  paper  very  dependable? 

The  rip-roaringest  comedy  of  the  century  will  be  pre- 
sented on  January  3 at  3.00  p.m.  On  that  date  the 
Dramatic  Club  will  give  “Why  Not  Laugh?”  — a colossal 
hit  which  should  be  amazingly  successful.  The  Scholarship 
Fund  will  receive  the  tremendous  profits  which  should  be 
earned  by  the  startlingly  wonderful  performance.  The 
superb  director,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Lowe,  whose  talents  are  known 
and  recognized  far  and  wide,  says,  “Funniest  this  year!” 
Admission  is  twenty-five  cents. 

I.  Rewrite  the  story  given  above,  avoiding  over- 
statement. Which  version  sounds  more  convincing? 

II.  Find,  if  possible,  an  example  of  overstatement  in 
a newspaper.  Can  you  find  in  another  paper  a less 
exaggerated  account  of  the  same  happening?  Bring 
both  stories  to  class  for  discussion. 
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If  you  report  only  such  routine  matters  as  club  meet- 
ings, rehearsals,  plays,  and  contests,  your  paper  may  be 
giving  the  news,  but  its  columns  are  likely  to  be  drab 
and  monotonous.  Did  you  ever  notice  how  the  daily 
newspapers  introduce  stories  that  have  no  great  news 
value,  but  are  rich  in  human  interest,  such  as  a little  girl’s 
letter  to  a department-store  Santa  Claus,  the  mayor’s 
hobby  of  collecting  book  jackets,  a little  boy’s  sacrifice 
to  make  a contribution  to  the  Red  Cross,  or  the  hu- 
morous antics  of  someone’s  pet  cat? 

Such  a story  may  be  on  almost  any  subject  as  long  as 
it  can  be  made  interesting.  It  may  be  an  account  of  a 
humorous  incident,  an  interview,  a bit  of  local  history, 
or  a fad,  or  it  may  be  a more  detailed  description  of  some 
event  than  is  possible  in  a regular  news  story.  Always, 
however,  it  is  based  on  facts. 

I.  Compare  the  special-feature  story  on  page  350  with 
the  straight  news  story  on  page  343.  Is  the  subject  of 
the  special-feature  story  an  important  one?  What  is 
the  tone  of  the  story?  How  is  the  opening  different 
from  that  of  the  regular  news  story? 
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IMPOLITE  PARROT  LOSES  JOB  ON  VAUDEVILLE  STAGE 


It  cries  like  a baby,  barks  like  a 
dog,  mews  like  a cat,  and  crows  like 
a rooster.  N o,  it  isn’t  a new  animal. 
It’s  a parrot  owned  by  Mary  Jane 
Davis,  Room  309. 

At  one  time  the  parrot,  Jocko, 
belonged  to  a German  lady  who 
used  Jocko  in  her  act  on  the  stage. 
He  wasn’t  so  apt  at  vaudeville  and 
was  such  a pest  that  the  good  Frau- 
lein  made  speedy  negotiations  for 
his  instant  departure.  Jocko  was 
very  upstage  with  the  other  parrots 
in  the  act  and  told  them  to  “shut 
up”  when  they  dutifully  tried  to 
carry  on  their  part  of  the  act.  Then 
when  his  turn  came,  naughty  Jocko 
wouldn’t  open  his  beak. 


Jocko  is  rather  rude,  and  his  fa- 
vorite expressions  are  “Shut  up” 
and  “Hello,  Ma  and  Pa.”  He  can 
sing,  too,  and  squawks  out  “How 
Dry  I Am”  and  some  German 
ditties.  This  versatile  fellow  is 
twenty-nine  years  old  and  is  still 
kicking. 

The  Davises  have  had  him  four- 
teen years,  and  he’s  getting  to  be  a 
“tough  old  bird.”  He  lives  in  a 
large  cage  and  eats  parrot  food, 
sunflower  seeds  mixed  with  red  pep- 
per, and  peanuts.  Jocko  is  very 
fond  of  celery,  and  his  chief  dissipa- 
tion is  coffee. 

The  Bryant  Times,  Bryant  Junior 
High  School 


II.  The  feature  story  is  not  bound  by  the  usual  rules 
of  news-story  writing.  There  is  no  one  way  of  writing  it. 
Clip  a story  of  this  type  from  the  newspaper  and  bring 
it  to  class.  Be  prepared  to  answer  any  of  the  following 
questions  which  apply  to  your  clipping.  Comment  on 
anything  else  of  special  interest  in  your  story. 

1.  Does  the  story  appeal  to  the  emotions  ? Is  it  pathetic  ? 
Is  it  amusing? 

2.  Does  it  keep  you  in  suspense?  Does  it  lead  up  to  a 
climax? 

3.  Is  it  based  on  an  interview?  Does  it  quote  freely? 

4.  Is  conversation  used? 

5.  Does  it  make  use  of  vivid  descriptions? 

6.  Does  the  writer  sometimes  express  his  own  feelings? 

III.  Write  a feature  story  for  the  class  paper.  The 
following  subjects  may  suggest  ideas  to  you: 

1.  An  account  of  a game 

2.  An  initiation 

3.  An  incident  at  play  rehearsal 

4.  A nickname 
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5.  A humorous  story  about  a teacher 

6.  A queer  person 

7.  A stray  dog  in  the  school 

8.  “Pet  peeves” 

9.  Unusual  hobbies 

10.  Strange  things  on  the  blackboards 

11.  A bird  imprisoned  in  the  classroom 

12.  The  frog  that  escaped  from  the  biology  laboratory 

13.  Little  brother  (or  sister)  visits  school 

14.  How  athletes  feel  before  a game 

15.  Mistakes  in  the  cooking  class 

16.  The  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  school  janitor 

17.  Overheard  in  the  cafeteria 

18.  An  interview  with  a student  (or  a teacher)  who  has 
travelled 

USING  CONCRETE  DETAILS 

Since  the  subject  of  a feature  story  is  often  trivial,  the 
account  is  dependent  for  interest  on  the  way  it  is  told. 

I.  Two  writers  described  the  predicament  of  the  hero 
in  the  senior  play.  Can  you  see  this? 

He  carried  a large  bunch  of  bundles. 

Can  you  see  the  following? 

He  clutched  an  assortment  of  packages  that  looked  like 
stock  for  a general  store.  An  umbrella  box  protruded 
threateningly  from  one  side;  two  small  cartons  on  the 
bottom  kept  using  his  arm  for  a slide ; precariously  balanced 
on  the  top  was  a crate  marked  in  bold  red  letters  “Fragile. 
Handle  with  care.” 

What  concrete  details  has  the  second  writer  used  to 
make  you  see  the  picture? 

In  the  story  on  page  352  pick  out  the  concrete  details 
that  help  to  make  you  feel  as  though  you  were  seeing 
the  initiation. 
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NEOPHYTES  GIVE  SHOW  OF  INITIATION  PRANKS  FOR  TYPING  MEMBERS 


“I’m  Rose  Yuen  of  9-1,  and 
I’m  supposed  to  impersonate  my 
favorite  actress.”  “ I am  Nobuko 
Kosaki  of  9-1,  and  I was  told  to 
give  a speech.”  These  were  some 
of  the  things  that  the  initiates  had 
to  do  before  they  could  become 
members  of  the  Honor  Typist  Club 
on  Tuesday  of  last  week. 

Just  after  their  lunch,  the  six 
neophytes  were  taken  into  Mrs. 
O’Meara’s  room,  where  the  old 
members  painted  their  faces.  The 
girls  were  mercilessly  treated,  for 
the  old  members  dabbed  large 


and  dark  spots  of  rouge  on  their 
cheeks,  and  applied  lipstick  gener- 
ously on  their  lips.  Their  hair  was 
knotted  with  bits  of  white  muslin 
rags,  which  made  them  resemble 
Topsy,  the  comic  character  in 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  Worst  of  all, 
they  had  to  enter  the  closet  one 
after  another  to  change  their 
dresses,  as  they  had  to  wear  them 
inside  out! 

Washington  Hi-Lights,  Wash- 
ington Intermediate  School, 
Honolulu,  T.  H. 


II.  Select  one  of  the  following  statements  and  by  the 
use  of  concrete  details  make  your  reader  see  the  picture. 
Make  your  verbs  tell  all  they  can. 

1.  Multi-colored  decorations  of  all  kinds  made  the  gym- 
nasium a festive  setting  for  the  party. 

2.  Daly  was  downed  for  a loss  of  two  yards. 

3.  The  coach  looked  unpleasant  as  he  faced  the  team. 
“Did  you  ever  hear  of  training  rules?” 

4.  His  locker  was  untidy. 

5.  Twenty-five  students  were  trying  to  catch  one  frog. 

6.  The  bewildered  freshman  tried  to  find  his  way  around 
in  the  school. 

7.  As  we  approached  the  cafeteria  we  could  smell  the 
menu. 

III.  Write  for  the  class  paper  an  account  of  one  of  the 
following  events  (or  some  other  event)  that  you  have 
witnessed.  Use  concrete  details,  vivid  verbs,  and  specific 
nouns,  so  that  the  reader  will  feel  that  he  is  witnessing 
the  action. 

1.  A baseball,  football,  or  basketball  contest  (Play  up 
the  big  moment.) 
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2.  An  assembly  program  (If  it  was  an  athletic  assembly, 
don’t  merely  list  the  people  who  received  the  awards, 
but  picture  the  various  athletes  as  they  went  up  for 
their  letters.  Let  the  reader  feel  the  mood  of  the 
occasion.  Give  him  a glimpse  of  the  audience.) 

3.  An  initiation  ceremony  (Pick  out  one  of  the  most 
timid  of  the  initiates  and  picture  his  actions.) 

4.  A play  (Let  the  reader  share  with  you  the  most 
amusing  or  the  most  dramatic  scene.) 

5.  An  exhibit  (Pick  out  some  of  the  most  interesting 
displays  for  detailed  description.) 

6.  A debate  (Was  it  lively?  Try  to  convey  the  spirit 
of  the  contest,  in  addition  to  telling  what  was  said.) 


USING  SPECIFIC  NOUNS 

I.  Does  this  lead  give  you  a definite  idea  of  the  occa- 
sion? Why  not? 


Glenn  Forbes,  a well-known  man  of  this  city,  speaking 
before  one  of  the  school  clubs  a few  days  ago , gave  a talk 
on  his  experiences. 

Now  re-read  the  statement,  substituting  the  follow- 
ing words,  in  the  order  given,  for  the  italicized  words : 
big-game  hunter,  the  Outdoor  Club,  April  6,  “ Moose 
Hunting.” 

Why  is  the  second  version  superior  to  the  first? 

II.  The  word  man  is  a general  term  which  can  be  applied 
to  any  person  in  the  following  list.  Find  a more  specific 
noun  to  describe  each  person.  If  any  of  the  names  are 
unfamiliar  to  you,  look  them  up  in  the  library. 


1.  Richard  E.  Byrd 

2.  Luther  Burbank 

3.  Thomas  Edison 

4.  Wilfred  Grenfell 

5.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh 

j.  e.  a.  — in  — 24 


6.  General  Brock 

7.  R.  B.  Bennett 

8.  Lloyd  George 

9.  The  Duke  of  Windsor 

10.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
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III.  Make  a similar  list  of  well-known  women.  Ex- 
change lists  with  your  neighbor  and  find  a specific  word 
to  identify  each  woman  on  his  list. 

IV.  Revise  the  following  news  story,  substituting 
specific  nouns  for  the  italicized  words: 

“I  never  spent  a more  interesting  summer/’  said  John 
Turk,  Ottawa  School  boy , after  a trip  through  the  West. 

“In  Jasper  National  Park,”  he  said,  “the  animals 
were  especially  amusing.  It  was  not  at  all  unusual  to  see 
a mother  bear  lumber  out  into  the  road  with  her  cubs,  stop- 
ping all  vehicles,  and  teach  the  young  to  beg  from  the  people. 
The  bears  liked  sweet  things  particularly.  At  night  they 
even  invaded  the  living  quarters  and  climbed  over  the  beds. 

“One  morning  when  we  arose,  we  discovered  they  had 
made  off  with  some  food.  Since  it  was  to  be  the  main  part 
of  our  meal,  we  had  to  go  out  and  find  a place  to  eat.” 

PLACING  MODIFIERS  CORRECTLY 

If  you  are  going  to  achieve  clarity  in  your  news  stories, 
you  can't  write  like  this: 

Marie  ran  toward  the  train,  hot  and  puffing. 

Who  was  hot  and  puffing  — Marie?  Then  say  so. 
Put  the  adjectives  as  close  as  possible  to  the  word  they 
modify,  like  this: 

Marie,  hot  and  puffing,  ran  toward  the  train. 

It  isn’t  just  adjectives,  however,  that  sometimes  get  lost 
in  sentences.  Adverbs  and  phrases  — both  prepositional 
and  participial  — and  clauses  are  occasionally  found  too 
far  away  from  the  words  they  modify. 

I.  In  the  following  sentences  tell  whether  the  italicized 
modifiers  are  adjectives  or  adverbs,  phrases  or  clauses. 
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Revise  the  sentences,  placing  each  modifier  in  the  place 
indicated  by  the  caret  (A).  Watch  the  commas. 

1.  The  Girl  Guides  had  a planned  the  program  which 
they  presented  Tuesday  night  carefully. 

2.  The  car  A ran  on  toward  the  man,  veering  suddenly  to 
the  left. 

3.  All  the  visitors  A clamored  for  more  songs,  large  and 
small. 

4.  The  house  A was  brilliantly  lighted  where  Johnnie 
lived. 

5.  The  girl  A was  running  rapidly  who  spoke  to  me. 

6.  Each  one  A was  asked  to  relate  an  experience  at  the 
party. 

7.  He  never  A missed  an  opportunity  in  his  life  of 
doing  a good  turn. 

8.  The  crowd  cheered  A as  Ben  crossed  the  line  wildly. 

II.  Revise  the  following  paragraphs,  placing  the 
italicized  modifiers  close  to  the  words  they  modify: 

The  ball  players  took  their  places  on  the  diamond,  eager 
and  enthusiastic.  They  had  every  reason  to  feel  confident, 
for  they  had  been  training  for  the  battle  which  faced  them 
for  two  weeks,  strenuously.  Bill  Taft  was  back  in  the 
pitcher’s  box,  who  had  been  out  with  a sprained  wrist  for 
several  weeks.  Out  on  third,  Jim  Blake  looked  as  lively  as 
ever  in  spite  of  being  hit  by  a ball  in  the  last  game  on  the 
head.  If  pep  and  good  humor  help  to  gain  victories,  cer- 
tainly the  chances  looked  good  of  Ti  Hi's  winning  the  game. 

Ti’s  faithful  rooters  almost  yelled  their  heads  off  for  the 
team,  led  by  the  fiery  cheer-leader , Jack  Connor.  The  new 
“Zoom”  yell  was  used  for  the  first  time,  written  by  Joe  Hiller. 
Between  the  quarters  the  band  entertained  the  spectators 
with  stirring  tunes,  parading  around  the  field.  “The  best 
display  of  school  spirit  in  a long  time,”  Mr.  Edward  Locke 
said  when  interviewed  after  the  game  enthusiastically . 
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USING  GERUND  AND  INFINITIVE  PHRASES  FOR 
CONCISENESS 

Since  brevity  is  one  of  the  A B C’s  of  news  writing,  the 
reporter  tries  to  find  the  most  concise  way  of  expressing 
himself.  Gerund  and  infinitive  phrases  are  short  cuts. 

I.  Notice  the  different  ways  in  which  gerund  and 
infinitive  phrases  are  used  for  conciseness  in  the  following 
article.  Can  you  find  a gerund  used  as  subject?  as 
object  of  a verb?  as  object  of  a preposition?  Where  are 
infinitives  used  as  adverbial  modifiers? 


Chief  of  Police  Alfred  Baker  officially  opened  Safety 

T-rr  i i j_  n /r  j fwhen  he  gave  a talk  in  assembly. 
Week  last  Monday  , ..  . , . J 

l by  giving  a talk  in  assembly. 

All  school  children,  he  declared,  should  be  cautious 

r when  they  cross  streets,  'i  f when  they  get  off  buses,  ) 

l in  crossing  streets,  J {in  getting  off  buses,  j 

rand  when  they  walk  along  highways. \ rWhen  children 

land  in  walking  along  highways.  J l Darting  out 

dart  out  between  parked  cars,  iti  , 

between  parked  cars  J 

TT  j j f that  people  look  both  ways  before  they 

He  recommended  G , . • 

Hooking  both  ways  before  crossing  a 


cross  a 
street. 


street. 


deal 


Bicyclists,  he  continued,  can  do  a great 

in  order  that  traffic  conditions  may  be  improved.  \ 
to  improve  traffic  conditions.  f 

Constant  vigilance,  Mr.  Baker  concluded,  is  necessary 
r if  accidents  are  to  be  prevented,  i 
l to  prevent  accidents.  J 


Counting  every  word,  there  are  ninety-three  words  in 
the  story  above  if  the  top  line  in  each  brace  is  used. 

How  many  words  are  saved  by  using  gerund  and 
infinitive  phrases? 
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II.  Use  gerund  or  infinitive  phrases  in  place  of  the 
italicized  clauses  in  the  following  article: 

Mr.  John  Hammond  of  the  English  Department  spoke 
to  the  members  of  the  Travel  Club  at  their  meeting  on 
October  10.  He  described  his  recent  trip  to  Europe.  After 
he  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  record  time  of  five  days,  he 
landed  at  Southampton.  From  there  he  journeyed  to  Lon- 
don in  order  that  he  might  see,  among  other  things,  the  cere- 
mony when  the  guards  are  changed  at  Buckingham  Palace. 
He  was  disappointed  because  he  did  not  see  the  guards  in  their 
brilliant  scarlet  uniforms.  Because  the  day  was  cloudy, 
they  wore  drab  cloaks  in  order  that  their  uniforms  might  be 
protected  from  rain.  In  spite  of  the  threatening  weather, 
huge  crowds  gathered  in  front  of  the  palace  so  that  they 
might  witness  the  ceremony. 

According  to  Mr.  Hammond,  the  “pedlars'  market"  in 
London  is  an  interesting  place  that  you  can  visit.  It  is  a 
giant,  outdoor  rummage  sale  at  which  one  can  buy  every- 
thing from  second-hand  false  teeth  to  linoleum  for  the 
kitchen  floor. 

The  famous  Tower  of  London  was  once  used  as  a place 
in  which  royal  prisoners  were  housed.  Now  one  of  its  towers 
serves  as  a treasure  chamber  in  which  the  Crown  jewels  are 
exhibited. 

After  he  had  viewed  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  had 
heard  Big  Ben  strike,  Mr.  Hammond  visited  the  Poet's 
Corner  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Chaucer  was  the  first  Eng- 
lish poet  who  was  buried  here.  Not  all  of  England’s  famous 
writers  are  buried  in  the  Abbey,  but  tablets  and  statues 
which  honor  them  have  been  placed  at  this  spot.  Many 
American  visitors  are  surprised  when  they  see  a bust  of 
Longfellow  in  this  English  shrine. 

When  one  wants  to  get  around  London,  it  is  not  especially 
difficult,  for  there  are  buses,  trams  (trolley  cars),  and  the 
“underground"  (subway).  [Use  a gerund  as  subject.]  The 
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traffic  situation,  however,  is  even  worse  than  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  If  the  streets  were  widened , it  would  improve 
conditions. 

Mr.  Hammond  recommended  that  one  see  Canada  first, 
but  after  that,  one  should  visit  England. 

COMBINING  CHOPPY  SENTENCES 

Do  you  like  the  way  this  story  is  written? 

Smith  sprints  down  the  side  of  the  field.  He  finds  him- 
self penned  in  by  three  enemy  men.  He  makes  a desperate 
pass  to  Roby.  Smith  lunges  through  to  receive  a possible 
return  pass.  Roby’s  pass  is  too  high.  Smith  jumps  for  it. 
He  fumbles.  From  centre  field  three  opponents  rush  in. 
They  try  to  seize  the  ball.  It  is,  however,  recovered  by 
Roby.  The  opponents  pile  on  him.  He  is  downed  on  the 
40-yard  line.  He  has  gained  ten  yards. 

In  newspaper  offices  such  a style  of  writing  is  known 
as  a bing-bing-bing  style.  Can  you  tell  why? 

Although  even  good  writers  use  it  occasionally  to  make 
the  reader  feel  that  he  is  right  at  the  scene  of  action,  it 
is  wise  not  to  get  the  bing-bing-bing  habit.  Too  many 
short  sentences  are  monotonous  and  sound  choppy. 
Vary  the  lengths  of  your  sentences. 

I.  You  already  know  various  ways  of  combining  short 
sentences.  The  following  exercise  does  not  introduce  any 
new  ways,  but  shows  how  you  can  avoid  choppiness  by 
applying  what  you  have  already  learned. 

Compare  the  following  versions  of  the  same  story. 
In  the  second  version,  find  instances  of  the  follow- 
ing constructions  used  to  combine  short  sentences : 
participle,  gerund,  infinitive,  appositive,  compound 
predicate,  prepositional  phrase,  and  subordinate  clause. 
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Three  of  the  sentences  begin  with  a word  other  than  the 
subject.  Which  ones?  With  what  do  they  begin? 


Frank  Boyce  is  freshman 
president.  He  deserves  a 
medal.  He  pulled  Gerald 
Townley  out  of  the  swim- 
ming pool  during  the  fourth 
period  on  Tuesday  morning. 

Gerald  was  walking  beside 
the  pool.  He  was  near  the 
deep  end.  He  stepped  aside. 
He  let  a classmate  pass.  He 
slipped.  He  fell  into  the 
pool.  The  class  stood  by 
dumfounded.  Then  Frank 
realized  the  situation.  He 
ran  to  the  pool.  He  dived 
to  the  rescue.  In  a few 
moments  Gerald  was  safe  in 
shallow  water. 

Mr.  James  Carr  witnessed 
the  rescue.  He  is  athletic 
director.  He  praised  Frank. 
He  said  Frank  acted  quickly. 


Frank  Boyce,  freshman 
president,  deserves  a medal. 
He  pulled  Gerald  Townley 
out  of  the  swimming  pool 
during  the  fourth  period  on 
Tuesday  morning. 

Walking  beside  the  pool 
near  the  deep  end,  Gerald 
stepped  aside  to  let  a class- 
mate pass.  He  slipped  and 
fell  into  the  pool.  While 
the  class  stood  by  dum- 
founded, Frank,  realizing  the 
situation,  ran  to  the  pool  and 
without  hesitation  dived  to 
the  rescue.  In  a few  moments 
Gerald  was  safe  in  shallow 
water. 

Mr.  James  Carr,  athletic 
director,  who  witnessed  the 
rescue,  praised  Frank  for 
acting  so  quickly. 


II.  Revise  the  following  news  story,  combining  the 
sentences  in  parentheses.  Avoid  the  connectives  and, 
but,  and  so.  Try  to  use  something  besides  the  subject  to 
begin  some  of  the  sentences.  In  the  last  sentence,  use 
the  preposition  without  followed  by  a gerund. 


(A  little  brown  and  white  terrier 
visited  Room  202  last  Monday 
morning.  He  caused  a great  deal 
of  merriment.)  (The  class  was 
witnessing  the  dramatization  of  a 
skit..  It  was  written  by  Jane 
Williams.)  (Fred  Clifton  was  the 
hero.  He  had  opened  the  door.  He 


was  making  his  exit.  The  puppy 
dashed  into  the  room.)  (He  ran 
between  Fred’s  legs.  He  tripped 
him.)  (Several  volunteer  dog- 
catchers  soon  cornered  the  puppy. 
They  escorted  him  to  the  street.) 
(He  left  quietly.  He  did  not  even 
bark  good-bye.) 
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III.  Rewrite  the  football  story  on  page  358,  combining 
short  sentences.  At  least  half  of  your  sentences  should 
begin  with  a word  other  than  the  subject.  Can  you 
avoid  using  and,  but,  and  so? 

WRITING  HEAD-LINES 

Head-lines  are  used  not  only  to  summarize  the  story, 
but  also  to  attract  the  reader’s  attention. 

I.  Which  head-line  in  each  of  the  following  pairs  would 
tempt  you  to  read  on?  Which  ones  gain  force  by  the 
use  of  verbs  of  action  ? by  the  use  of  concrete  statements  ? 
by  the  use  of  specific  nouns? 

1.  (a)  Boy  Hurt  in  Accident 

(6)  Scout  Leader  Hurt  When  Car  Overturns 

2.  (a)  Sprinters  Receive  Ribbons 
(6)  Athletes  Receive  Awards 

3.  (a)  Student  Is  Winner  of  Prize 
(6)  Jane  Keene  Wins  Art  Prize 

4.  (a)  Pupils  Are  Builders 

(6)  Science  Classes  Build  Model  Houses 

What  tense  is  usually  used  in  head-lines  ? Notice  that 
as  a rule  the  articles  a,  an,  and  the  are  omitted. 

II.  Review  the  guides  for  precis  writing  on  page  254. 
How  is  a head-line  like  a precis  ? Draw  up  a set  of  guides 
for  writing  head-lines. 

III.  Using  the  guides  framed  by  the  class,  prepare 
head-lines  for  the  following  news  stories: 

1.  Civil  War  days  in  the  United  States  were  described  in 
Miss  Grace  Zorn’s  first-hour  social-science  class  on  Monday, 
April  2,  when  the  class  gave  a play  entitled  “A  House 
Divided.”  It  dealt  with  the  experiences  of  a Southern 
family  in  which  one  son  gave  his  services  to  the  North  while 
the  other  remained  loyal  to  the  South. 
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The  play  was  given  as  a finishing  touch  to  the  Civil  War 
unit  before  starting  a new  topic.  The  entire  class  took 
part  in  the  program. 

The  Skinner  Citizen,  Skinner  Junior  High  School 

2.  An  exhibit  of  vocational  work  done  in  senior-high- 
school  classes  was  held  at  the  high  school  on  April  25.  Some 
of  the  best  projects  completed  in  our  own  school  workshops 
were  also  on  exhibition. 

Two  of  the  most  remarkable  projects  from  our  shops 
were  bird-houses  made  by  two  boys  in  Mr.  Plummer’s 
woodwork  classes.  The  bird-houses  are  for  purple  martins. 
The  first  bird-house  contains  sixteen  compartments  and 
was  made  by  Robert  Harpster.  The  house  is  painted 
green  and  trimmed  in  gray.  The  second,  a barn  built  by 
Tony  Giordano,  has  twenty  nesting  compartments  and  is 
painted  red  and  trimmed  in  gray. 

Blue  and  White,  Junior-high-school  Newspaper 

3.  The  journalism  class  took  the  first  of  a series  of  field 
trips  to  the  Norton  printing  offices  during  the  third  period 
on  Tuesday,  March  6.  The  purpose  of  these  trips  is  to 
familiarize  the  students  with  the  mechanical  aspects  of 
journalism. 

Mr.  Albert  MacWethy,  managing  owner,  explained  and 
demonstrated  to  the  students  the  linotype  machine,  the 
setting  of  type  both  by  machinery  and  by  hand,  paper 
cutting,  automatic  printing  presses,  and  the  color  process. 

The  second  of  these  tours  has  been  planned  for  Friday, 
April  13,  when  the  entire  class  will  visit  the  offices  of  The 
Journal.  Mr.  Harry  G.  Stutz,  manager  and  editor  of  The 
Journal,  has  given  the  class  this  opportunity  to  witness  the 
complete  production  of  a newspaper,  accompanied  by  concise 
explanations,  from  the  time  it  is  copy  until  the  news-boys 
deliver  it. 


The  Tattler,  Junior-high-school  Newspaper 
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4.  When  Miss  Williams  looked  over  the  enrolment  of  her 
eighth-grade  Dramatic  Art  Club,  she  found  one  boy  among 
thirty-three  girls. 

After  searching  every  nook  and  cranny  for  some  males, 
the  destitute  club  sent  out  an  S.  0.  S.,  begging  companions 
for  their  lonely  member.  Ten  minutes  later,  in  marched 
twelve  boys,  all  “raring”  to  get  to  work. 

Bernard  Nash  was  elected  president  and  Patricia  Cowan, 
secretary. 

The  Bryant  Times,  Bryant  Junior  High  School 

5.  The  Color  Guard  has  been  very  active  lately  acting 
as  the  Byers  Safety  Council.  During  the  week  of  March  25, 
an  intensive  campaign  for  the  safety  of  pedestrians  and 
those  riding  bicycles  was  sponsored.  The  following  weeks, 
safety  at  home  and  school,  while  at  work  and  play,  was 
stressed.  During  the  week  of  April  8,  the  Color  Guard 
checked  traffic  on  the  streets  adjacent  to  the  school  in  order 
to  determine  the  amount  of  traffic  around  Byers  as  compared 
with  that  around  other  schools. 

Byers  Junior  News,  Byers  Junior  High  School 

6.  A hobby  which  Loyal  Chapman  finds  most  interest- 
ing is  motion  pictures.  In  the  basement  of  his  home  his 
friends  and  he  have  a postal-card  machine,  a slide  machine, 
and  two  picture  machines.  One,  they  assure  you,  isn’t 
much  good,  but  the  other  is  about  5 feet  in  height  and 
about  3^  feet  long.  For  the  slide  machine  they  have 
about  200  colored  slides.  The  films  which  they  have  for 
their  picture  machine  are  a 5-reel  feature  entitled  “Pirate 
Island,”  6 news  reels,  2 Will  Rogers  pictures,  Wallace  Beery 
cartoons,  fight  pictures,  and  many  other  interesting  films. 
Altogether  they  have  about  50,000  feet  of  films.  If  one 
glued  all  these  films  together,  they  would  cover  about  seven 
miles  and  would  take  about  ten  hours  to  show. 
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Another  costly  piece  of  equipment  which  the  boys  ob- 
tained was  a $250  screen.  This  screen  has  little  holes  for 
the  sound  to  come  through  and  is  covered  with  a special 
kind  of  crystallized  sand.  These  boys  find  this  hobby  a 
very  interesting  pastime. 

The  Bryant  Times,  Bryant  Junior  High  School 

7.  In  the  ventilators  at  the  annex  is  daily  heard  the  sweet 
warbling  of  birds.  They  are  common  street  sparrows, 
probably  perched  up  there  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
cold  we  have  had  this  winter. 

Are  there  children?  Three  or  four.  We  have  heard 
a great  deal  of  quarrelling  up  there.  Company?  Five  or 
six  friends  each  day.  Imagine  how  Father  and  Mother 
Sparrow  puff  up  their  breasts  as  they  boast  to  their  friends 
and  relatives  of  their  warm,  comfortable,  superior  apartment. 

Sometimes  it  sounds  as  if  someone  is  asking  to  rent  it  out 
for  the  rest  of  the  winter.  Of  course  the  answer  is  ‘‘No,” 
for  they  are  positive  they  will  never  get  another  so  desirable. 

We  have  often  wondered  if  they  learn  anything  about 
complex  and  compound  sentences.  Probably  the  father 
listens  to  the  details  from  the  English  class  and  teaches  them 
to  the  children.  When  they  hear  the  lines  of  “ Snowbound’’ 
coming  up  the  ventilator,  they  flutter  and  chuckle  and  chirp 
in  a self-satisfied  manner  that  says  plainly,  “We  know  all 
about  that  — but  it  hasn’t  given  us  any  gray  feathers  this 
year!” 

The  Bryant  Times,  Bryant  Junior  High  Schopl 

IV.  Bring  to  class  three  news  stories  clipped  from 
the  daily  paper.  Cut  off  the  head-lines  and  exchange 
clippings  with  your  neighbor.  After  you  have  written 
head-lines  for  his  stories,  compare  them  with  the  original 
heads.  How  do  they  differ?  Are  any  of  the  newspaper 
head-lines  better  than  yours?  in  what  way? 
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OTHER  INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 

I.  Write  a short  story  for  your  class  paper;  write  a 
poem ; write  a book  review. 

II.  Write  a “column”  of  good-natured  fun  about  your 
classmates. 

III.  Write  an  editorial.  You  may  explain  something, 
praise  something,  or  suggest  improvements. 

IV.  Find  out  what  has  happened  to  the  class  president 
or  the  football  hero  who  was  graduated  from  your  school 
several  years  ago. 

V.  Write  a review  of  a play,  a concert,  or  a movie. 

VI.  Put  the  readers  of  your  paper  right  in  the  room 
watching  the  last  initiation  of  a club. 

VII.  Prepare  a style-book  to  guide  your  classmates  in 
matters  of  punctuation,  capitalization,  and  usage. 

VIII.  Visit  a newspaper 
plant  and  report  your  expe- 
rience to  the  class. 

IX.  What  interesting 
traditions  does  your  school 
have?  Find  out  how  and 
when  one  started  and  write 
up  your  information  in  a 
lively  article. 

X.  The  cartoon  at  the  left 
was  taken  from  The  Hamil- 
tonian, the  school  paper  of 
the  Hamilton  Junior  High 
School. 

Draw  a cartoon  similar  to 
this,  or  an  illustration  for 
some  article,  for  your  paper, 
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XI.  When  were  newspapers  first  published?  Gather 
material  and  give  a report  on  the  history  of  newspapers. 

XII.  Write  a news  item,  an  editorial,  and  a feature 
story  on  the  same  topic.  You  might  report  a game, 
first  giving  the  straight  news,  then  the  editor’s  opinion 
(perhaps  commending  the  team  for  its  fine  spirit  in  the 
face  of  difficulties),  and  finally  a lively  and  colorful 
account  to  make  readers  feel  that  they  are  in  the  stands, 
seeing  the  game. 

XIII.  Write  brief  news  items  — “personals”  — such 
as  the  community  paper  or  the  society  section  of  the 
metropolitan  daily  prints. 

XIV.  Ask  the  person  opposite  you  for  the  details  of 
a meeting,  a party,  or  other  affair  he  recently  attended. 
Make  careful  note  of  names.  After  you  have  written 
your  story,  let  him  check  it. 


USING  THE  LIBRARY 

News  ...  is  that  which  interests  and  affects  the 
greatest  number  of  persons. 

Donald  D.  Hoover 


Crump,  Irving  . . . 

Crump,  Irving  . . . 

Davis,  Richard  Harding 
Davis,  Robert  Hobart  . 
Dean,  Graham  M.  . . 
Hyde,  Grant  M.  . . . 

Knapp,  George  L.  . . 
Miller,  Carl  G.  . . . 

Rogers,  Charles  E.  . . 


Making  the  School  Newspaper 
The  Boys’  Book  of  Newsreel 
Hunters 
“Gallegher” 

Canada  Cavalcade 
Bob  Gordon , Cub  Reporter 
Journalistic  Writing 
Boys’  Book  of  Journalism 
High-School  Reporting  and 
Editing 

Journalistic  Vocations 
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CORRECTIVE  EXERCISES 

AVOIDING  RUN-ON  SENTENCES  IN  DIRECT  QUOTATIONS 

How  many  complete  thoughts  do  you  find  in  the  first 
group  of  sentences  below  marked  Correct  ? How  many 
do  you  find  in  the  second  group? 

Correct.  “As  soon  as  the  boys  come,  well  start,”  an- 
nounced the  leader.  “They  promised  to  be  here 
by  ten.” 

Incorrect.  “As  soon  as  the  boys  come,  we’ll  start,”  a’ 
nounced  the  leader,  “they  promised  to  be  her. 
by  ten.” 

Correct.  “John’s  on  his  way  over  now,”  explained  Mrs. 

Joyce.  “He’s  bringing  the  sandwiches.” 
Incorrect.  “John’s  on  his  way  over  now,”  explained  Mrs 
Joyce,  “he’s  bringing  the  sandwiches.” 

When  you  are  reporting  conversation,  it  is  just  as 
necessary  to  use  a period  to  mark  the  end  of  a complete 
thought  as  it  is  in  any  other  sort  of  writing.  The  fact 
that  the  words  are  spoken  by  one  person  and  put  in 
quotation  marks  does  not  give  you  permission  to  omit 
the  periods. 

Practice.  Copy  the  following  exercise,  inserting 
periods,  question  marks,  and  capitals  where  needed: 

“If  elephants  weren’t  so  big,  I’d  like  one  for  a pet,” 
commented  Joe  on  the  way  home  from  the  circus,  “people 
who  have  worked  with  them  say  they’re  very  intelligent 
animals.” 

“I  was  reading  the  other  day  about  the  elephants  that 
are  used  for  hauling  logs  in  India,”  said  Pete,  “when  it’s 
time  to  quit  at  noon  or  in  the  afternoon,  the  elephants 
know  it,  they  stop  work  on  the  minute,  even  if  no  whistle 
is  blown,  no  one  can  get  them  to  start  again,  either.” 
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“They’re  almost  like  human  beings,  aren’t  they,”  laughed 
Joe,  “the  keeper  at  the  zoo  told  me  some  interesting  things 
about  Lucy,  the  ten-year-old  Indian  elephant  that  is  every- 
one’s pet,  one  day  when  her  eyes  were  sore,  the  attendant 
came  up  to  treat  them,  when  he  put  medicine  in  one  eye, 
Lucy  howled  with  pain  and  stamped  off  to  the  other  side  of 
the  cage,  in  a few  minutes,  however,  she  came  back  to  have 
the  other  eye  treated.” 

“That  shows-  even  more  intelligence  than  most  humans 
have,”  remarked  Pete,  “ I’ve  never  heard  of  anyone’s  begging 
for  a second  helping  of  cod-liver  oil.” 

AVOIDING  UNNECESSARY  SHIFTING  OF  TENSES 

Can  you  tell  what  is  wrong  with  the  following  para- 
graph? 

Cautiously  John  opened  the  door.  A most  amazing  scene 
meets  his  eyes.  Piled  up  on  a desk  in  the  centre  of  the 
room  were  the  bed-clothes,  two  chairs,  a suit-case,  and  the 
dresser  drawers.  On  top  of  the  heap  a typewriter  perches 
precariously  at  a crazy  angle. 

What  tense  of  the  verb  is  used  in  the  first  sentence? 
in  the  second  sentence?  Is  there  any  good  reason  for 
the  shift?  In  the  third  sentence  the  writer  returns  to 
the  past  tense,  shifting  again  without  any  reason  to  the 
present  tense  in  the  fourth  sentence. 

Read  the  paragraph,  using  the  past  tense  throughout ; 
using  the  present  tense  throughout. 

Unless  you  have  reason  for  changing,  use  the  tense  with 
which  you  begin. 

Practice.  Revise  the  following  stories,  using  one  tense 
throughout  each  story: 

1.  The  Science  Club  met  Thursday  afternoon  in  the 
assembly  instead  of  in  the  science  room  because  Professor 
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Brown  showed  some  pictures  of  animal  life  in  Africa. 
Professor  Brown  spent  two  years  in  Africa  taking  pictures 
and  collecting  specimens. 

One  of  his  most  exciting  experiences  was  with  an  elephant 
which  his  party  is  trying  to  capture.  When  they  think 
they  had  him  safely  in  the  enclosure,  he  lifts  his  trunk, 
trumpets  wildly,  and  crashes  through  the  barricade.  They 
never  see  him  again. 

The  pictures  interested  the  club  very  much,  especially 
one  of  a huge  African  elephant  fourteen  feet  high,  which 
Professor  Brown’s  party  kills.  By  enlarging  the  picture  on 
the  screen,  he  makes  the  animal  appear  in  its  natural  size. 

2.  The  football  squad  today  completes  its  last  practice 
before  the  game.  The  back-field  line-up  for  the  game  is  as 
follows : Jackson  is  quarter-back  and  called  signals ; Jones, 
Fry,  and  Brown  are  the  half-backs;  and  “Bogy”  Bogardus 
played  the  flying  wing  position.  The  line  is  the  same  as  last 
Saturday’s  except  that  Grant  at  centre  replaced  Mallory, 
who  was  still  on  the  injured  list.  Coach  Bennett  hopes  to 
have  all  his  men  ready  for  the  final  game  with  South  Side. 

USING  THE  PAST  PERFECT  TENSE 

To  express  time  you  frequently  use  the  helping  verb 
had , as  in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  On  Sunday  we  ate  the  pie  which  Mother  had  baked  on 
Saturday. 

2.  We  went  to  the  play,  for  we  had  bought  tickets. 

3.  Miss  Croydon  called  for  the  compositions  which  we 
had  written  the  day  before. 

4.  She  lent  us  a costume  which  had  been  worn  by  her 
great-grandmother. 

In  the  first  sentence  the  main  verb,  ate,  is  in  the  past 
tense.  The  baking  of  the  cake,  however,  occurred  even 
earlier.  To  express  this  more  remote  time,  we  use  the 
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helping  verb  had  to  form  the  past  perfect  tense.  Can 
you  explain  why  the  past  perfect  tense  is  used  in  the 
other  three  sentences? 

Practice  I.  Copy  the  following  story,  using  either  the 
past  or  the  past  perfect  tense  of  the  indicated  verb: 

It  (seem)  that  we  scarcely  (close)  our  eyes  when  the  alarm 
clock  (sound).  We  (jump)  out  of  bed,  (pack)  the  lunch 
which  Mother  (prepare)  for  us  the  night  before,  and  (pile) 
into  the  car.  Our  fishing  tackle,  which  we  (spend)  half  of 
Tuesday  getting  ready,  and  the  worms  which  we  (dig)  (be) 
already  in  the  car. 

Just  as  we  (be)  ready  to  drive  off,  the  milkman,  who  (be) 
making  his  rounds  for  several  hours,  (come)  up.  “Getting 
an  early  start/’  he  (comment)  after  he  (recognize)  us. 

“Oh,  we  always  start  on  our  fishing  trips  about  five,” 
Bill  (explain). 

“Five!”  exclaimed  the  milkman.  “It’s  only  four.” 

We  never  (find)  out  who  (set)  our  clock  ahead. 

Practice  II.  In  the  following  story  use  the  proper 
tenses  of  the  verbs  indicated : 

“Always  I (be)  interested  in  acting,”  (say)  Michael 
Langdon  in  an  interview  with  our  school  reporter.  Mr. 
Langdon  (explain)  that  he  (play)  in  school  productions 
before  he  (go)  to  college.  While  at  Toronto  he  (act)  in 
many  plays  and  even  (take)  the  part  of  Oberon  in  A Mid- 
summer Night’s  Dream.  He  still  (feel)  that  this  college 
experience  (be)  very  valuable.  After  leaving  college  he  (go) 
to  New  York.  Although  he  (have)  much  experience,  it 
(be)  some  time  before  he  (perform)  important  parts  on 
Broadway.  He  (be)  in  the  movies  now  for  two  years  and 
(enjoy)  the  work  greatly. 

“I  only  (hope),”  (conclude)  Mr.  Langdon,  “that  I can 
remain  in  Hollywood,  where  I (make)  many  friends  and 
acquaintances  in  the  movie  colony.” 
j.  e.  a.  — hi  — 25 
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USING  HYPHENS  CORRECTLY 

“Is  sleeping  porch  hyphenated?”  asked  John,  madly 
scratching  away  at  his  composition. 

“ I’m  sure  I don’t  know,”  replied  Ben.  “Look  it  up  in  the 
dictionary.  It’s  always  right.” 

And  that’s  about  the  safest  rule  to  observe  in  regard  to 
hyphenation:  When  in  doubt,  consult  the  dictionary. 

The  following  hints  about  hyphenating  words  may, 
however,  save  you  a few  trips  to  the  dictionary. 

A.  Hyphenate  these  common  words: 

1.  Nouns  like  the  following: 

mother-in-law  lean-to 

sister-in-law  good-bye 

make-up  self-respect 

2.  Adjectives  formed  by  combining  various  parts  of 
speech : 

mail-order  house  good-humored  man 

dining-room  rug  well-known  character 

high-school  band  self-satisfied  look 

B.  Hyphenate  temporarily  united  compounds,  both 

adjectives  and  nouns: 

With  a kind  of  caught-in-the-act  look,  Tubby  peered  at 
his  mother  over  the  refrigerator  door. 

Tell  Whatever-his-name-is  to  come  here. 

C.  Hyphenate  the  names  of  numbers  from  twenty-one  to 
ninety-nine : 

twenty-three  forty-five 

D.  Hyphenate  words  in  which  the  final  vowel  of  a prefix 
and  the  first  vowel  of  the  stem  (main  word)  are  the  same 
and  might  be  mistaken  for  a double  vowel: 

re-examine  re-elect 

co-operate  co-ordinate 
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Practice  I.  In  French,  the  word  vingt  means  “twenty/' 
The  names  of  the  numbers  from  one  to  nine  are  as  follows : 


one  . . 

. . un 

four  . . 

, . quatre 

seven  . . 

. sept 

two  . . 

. . deux 

five  . , 

. . cinq 

eight  . . 

. huit 

three  . 

. . trois 

six  . . . 

nine  . . . 

. neuf 

Write  the  following  numerals  correctly  in  English. 
Et  means  “and.” 


1.  vingt  et  trois 

2.  vingt  et  neuf 

3.  vingt  et  un 

4.  vingt  et  six 

9.  vingt 


5.  vingt  et  deux 

6.  vingt  et  huit 

7.  vingt  et  quatre 

8.  vingt  et  cinq 
et  sept 


Practice  II.  Write  sentences  containing  the  following 
words.  You  may  use  more  than  one  of  the  given  words 
in  a sentence. 


good  nature 

good-natured 

side-walk 

self-made 

flag-pole 

seventy-five 

scarecrow 

good-bye 


sight-seer 

100-yard 

fifty-two 

lukewarm. 

re-establish 

overpay 

two  hundred  people 
a take-it-or-leave-it  air 


Practice  III.  Study  the  following  list.  See  how  many 
of  the  words  you  can  write  correctly  as  someone  dictates 
them  to  you,  changing  the  order.  Add  as  many  words  to 
the  list  as  you  possibly  can. 


dust-pan 

bedroom 

bath-room 

scrap-book 

mail-box 


mailman 
mail-bag 
grapefruit 
mail  carrier 
grape  juice 


dust  cap 
sitting-room 
dining-room 
sleeping-porch 
scrap  basket 
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Test.  Write  these  sentences  from  dictation: 

1.  With  dust  cap  on  head,  she  re-entered  the  room, 
flourishing  dust-cloth  and  dust-pan. 

2.  Drop  the  post-card  in  the  mail-box  so  that  the  mail 
carrier  will  take  it. 

3.  There  is  a certain  down-at-the-heels  look  about  that 
postman. 

4.  His  bath-robe,  hanging  behind  the  bath-room  door,  is 
blue-black  in  color. 

5.  Five  hundred  people  watched  long-legged  Harry 
Hopkins  break  the  record  in  the  fifty-yard  dash. 

If  you  want  the  right-hand  margin  of  your  paper  to 
look  neat,  it  is  often  necessary  to  divide  a word.  To 
indicate  the  break,  a hyphen  is  used. 

How  will  you  divide  your  words?  The  principal  rule 
is  to  divide  at  the  ends  of  syllables.  A syllable,  as  you 
may  observe  in  the  following  words,  contains  at  least  one 
vowel  and  often  one  or  more  consonants, 
in-flu-en-tial  prin-ci-pal 

ap-pear-ance  hur-ri-cane 

em-bar-rass-ment  su-per-in-tend-ent 

To  discover  where  each  syllable  ends,  say  the  word 
slowly,  sound  by  sound.  Then  if  you  aren’t  quite  sure 
how  the  letters  group  themselves,  consult  the  dictionary. 
Here  are  a few  hints. 

Divide  words: 

1.  Between  two  consonants  (unless  the  consonants 

definitely  belong  together,  as  in  sing -mg) 


bat -ter 
rath-er 


graph -ic 
tend-en-cy 


2.  After  prefixes 

in -sufficient 
pre- amble 


un- necessary 
pro -vocative 
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3.  Before  suffixes 


play -mg 
comfort  able 


dark-en 
knight -ed 


aw-ful 
accurate -ly 


But  do  not  divide  words  of  one  syllable: 


chief 

leap 

though 

through 


sieve 

and 

terms 

chasm 


called 

hiked 

blamed 

danced 


looked 

seemed 

turned 

penned 


Practice  IV.  Copy  the  following  words,  using  dots 
to  indicate  division  into  syllables.  Sound  out  the  words 
carefully  to  determine  where  the  syllables  end.  After 
you  have  completed  the  list,  consult  the  dictionary  and 
correct  any  errors  you  may  have  made. 


adult 

address 

luscious 

joyous 

aviation 

perpendicular 

unsatisfactory 


canned 

thorough 

friendly 

exaggerate 

equivalent 

quintuplets 

appreciation 


tough 

autumn 

quiet 

queer 

elevator 

comprehend 

understand 


Short-wave  Radio  to  the  Rescue 
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UNIT  XI.  TRANSLATING  OBSERVATION 
AND  IMAGINATION  INTO  WORDS 

WRITING  ADVENTURE  STORIES 

I.  Around  the  world  in  eighty  seconds ! You  can  do 
it.  Just  seat  yourself  on  the  magic  carpet  of  imagination 
and  presto!  there  you  are. 

Has  your  imagination  ever  carried  you  as  far  back 
or  to  such  distant  places  as  Walter  de  la  Mare’s  does 
in  the  poem  below?  What  sorts  of  adventures  do  you 
picture  for  yourself?  In  which  of  the  adventures  that 
you  have  read  about  recently  in  books  and  magazines 
should  you  like  to  have  taken  part? 

TARTARY 

If  I were  Lord  of  Tartary, 

Myself  and  me  alone, 

My  bed  should  be  of  ivory, 

Of  beaten  gold  my  throne; 

And  in  my  court  would  peacocks  flaunt, 

And  in  my  forests  tigers  haunt, 

And  in  my  pools  great  fishes  slant 
Their  fins  athwart  the  sun. 

If  I were  Lord  of  Tartary, 

Trumpeters  every  day 
To  every  meal  should  summon  me, 

And  in  my  courtyard  bray; 

And  in  the  evening  lamps  would  shine, 

Yellow  as  honey,  red  as  wine, 

While  harp,  and  flute,  and  mandoline, 

Made  music  sweet  and  gay. 
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If  I were  Lord  of  Tartary, 

I’d  wear  a robe  of  beads, 

White,  and  gold,  and  green  they’d  be  — 

And  clustered  thick  as  seeds; 

And  ere  should  wane  the  morning-star, 

I’d  don  my  robe  and  scimitar, 

And  zebras  seven  should  draw  my  car 
Through  Tartary’s  dark  glades. 

Walter  de  la  Mare 

II.  What  is  your  favorite  adventure  story?  Spend  a 
class  period  telling  adventure  stories  in  groups.  If  you 
can’t  remember  one  distinctly  enough,  re-read  an  old 
favorite  or  choose  a new  story.  (See  the  list  on  page 
403.)  Review  the  guides  on  page  172  for  telling  stories. 
Which  ones  can  you  use  in  telling  an  adventure  story? 

III.  Why  isn’t  it  wise  for  a writer  to  try  to  write  about 
people  and  places  he  knows  of  only  from  reading? 

IV.  What  experience  have  you  had  that  might  form 
the  basis  of  an  adventure  story?  Choose  a situation 
like  one  of  those  given  below  and,  working  as  a class, 
block  out  the  plot  of  a story. 

1.  Locked  out  of  the  house,  you  try  to  get  in. 

2.  The  neighbor’s  chickens  are  killed,  and  your  dog  is 
blamed. 

3.  Just  before  the  club  party  the  ice-cream  disappears. 

4.  You  are  alone  in  camp  when  you  hear  a call  for  help 
from  the  lake. 

5.  Your  dog  drags  home  a brown-paper  parcel. 

6.  When  you  answer  a knock  at  the  back  door,  a vicious- 
looking  tramp  pushes  his  way  into  the  kitchen  and 
demands  food. 

7.  One  of  the  posters  submitted  for  the  Art  Club  contest 
disappears  the  night  before  the  exhibit. 

8.  A friend  dares  you  to  visit  a “ haunted”  house. 
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JUDGING  THE  ADVENTURE  STORY 

I.  Do  you  think  the  American  boy  who  wrote  the  follow- 
ing story  chose  a subject  that  he  knew  something  about? 

SHORT-WAVE  RADIO  TO  THE  RESCUE 

Jack  Donovan  left  W9XY,  his  amateur  radio  station, 
and  came  downstairs  quite  cheerfully.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dono- 
van were  already  seated  at  the  breakfast  table.  “Late 
again,  Jack,”  said  Mr.  Donovan. 

“Golly,  Dad,”  replied  Jack,  “I  just  contacted  two  VE’s 
and  got  a QSA4-R8  from  a CM.” 

“What  does  that  mean  translated  into  English?”  asked 
Dad. 

“It  means,”  said  Jack  smilingly,  “that  I talked  with  two 
Canadian  amateur  operators,  and  received  an  excellent  re- 
port of  my  signal  from  a Cuban.  That’s  pretty  good,  all  the 
way  from  Stanton,  Mississippi,  to  Cuba.” 

“Son,”  argued  Mr.  Donovan  sternly,  “short-wave  radio 
is  all  right  in  its  place,  but  next  time  try  to  get  down  to  break- 
fast on  time.  By  the  way,”  continued  his  father,  “have 
you  seen  the  morning  paper?” 

“No,”  said  Jack,  reaching  for  it. 

“River  Rising  Fast”  blared  the  head-lines  of  the  Stanton 
Gazette.  “Dam  Expected  to  Break  Any  Minute.” 

“Gosh!”  exclaimed  Jack.  “I  didn’t  know  when  you 
talked  about  it  last  night  that  it  was  so  serious.”  Suddenly 
there  was  a terrific  roar,  and  the  sound  of  rushing  water  was 
heard  in  the  distance.  “ It’s  gone ! ” cried  Jack.  “ I’m  going 
to  try  to  contact  Bill  with  my  set  and  see  how  it  is  out  his 
way.”  Taking  three  steps  at  a time,  Jack  was  soon  at  his 
“shack,”  as  the  amateurs  call  it,  in  the  attic.  Throwing  on 
all  necessary  switches  and  placing  the  head-phones  on  his 
head,  he  began  to  call  Bill  via  amateur  radio. 

Then  came  Bill’s  answering  call,  bringing  tales  of  distress. 
He  said  that  the  water  had  filled  the  cellar  and  was  making 
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its  way  to  the  windows  of  the  first  floor.  “Several  houses 
have  collapsed,”  he  reported,  “because  of  the  weakening 
walls  and  beams.  Communication  lines  are  all  down,”  he 
continued  and  was  just  about  to  ask  Jack  if  the  water 
had  reached  his  house  when  his  own  transmitter  went 
dead. 

“Hm-m-m,”  mused  Jack  to  himself,  “this  is  some  time  for 
his  set  to  go  hay-wire,  and  we  the  only  two  hams  [amateurs] 
in  Stanton.  The  only  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  try  to  get  a 
QRR  [land  SOS]  to  some  neighboring  town.” 

“QRR--.-.-. .-.  QRR  W9XY”  buzzed  his  transmitter  in 
International  Morse  Code.  “Stanton  dam  broken.  Please 
relay  this  message.”  He  repeated  this  whole  formula  three 
times  and  then  listened  on  his  receiver. 

“Hurrah!”  he  exclaimed.  “Someone  heard  me  and  is 
relaying  it.  What  was  that?”  The  water  was  pouring 
into  the  cellar. 

Then  he  remembered  the  motor  boat  in  the  rear  yard  on  a 
trailer,  ready  to  be  painted.  In  less  time  than  you  would 
think  possible,  he  was  in  the  kitchen,  out  of  the  back  door, 
down  the  steps,  and  wading  to  the  trailer.  The  water  was 
up  to  his  waist.  He  said  to  himself,  “This  ought  to  be  deep 
enough.  Now  if  I can  just  get  it  off  the  trailer.  There,” 
he  grunted.  “ Now  to  start  the  motor.”  After  a few  coughs, 
the  motor  settled  down  to  a steady  drone.  Jack  manoeuvred 
slowly  to  the  front  door.  Having  tied  up  the  boat,  he  went 
into  the  house. 

“Go  on  out  and  get  into  the  boat,”  he  shouted  to  his 
bewildered  parents.  “Til  be  with  you  in  a minute.  I’m 
going  upstairs  to  get  my  transceiver.” 

Racing  upstairs,  he  grabbed  the  small  transmitter  and 
receiver  combined.  When  he  returned  to  the  boat,  his 
mother  was  seated  in  the  back,  and  Mr.  Donovan  was  up 
front  behind  the  wheel  of  the  boat. 

“You  steer,”  said  Jack  to  his  father,  “and  go  over  to 
Bill’s  house.  I’ll  try  to  contact  more  amateurs  and  tell 
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them  the  best  way  to  get  here.  What  do  you  think  is  the 
best  way,  Dad?” 

“By  the  Washington  Pike,  through  Johnsville.  That’s 
all  high  country,  and  they  probably  will  reach  here  without 
hitting  the  water,”  replied  his  father,  untying  the  boat  and 
heading  toward  Bill’s. 

On  the  way  they  passed  several  other  small  boats.  When 
they  came  within  sight  of  Bill’s  house,  Mrs.  Donovan  spoke 
for  the  first  time  on  the  voyage.  “Someone’s  at  the  door,” 
she  said. 

“Right,”  replied  Jack.  “That’s  Bill.”  Mr.  Donovan 
steered  the  boat  up  to  the  door.  Mrs.  Donovan  changed 
places  with  Jack  so  that  the  two  boys  could  sit  together. 

“What  happened  to  your  set?”  was  Jack’s  first  question. 

“Oh !”  said  Bill.  “My  set  runs  on  the  house  current, and 
the  water  short-circuited  the  wires  from  the  meter  in  the 
cellar.” 

“Gosh!”  exclaimed  Jack.  “It’s  a good  thing  mine 
operates  on  batteries.” 

“Mr.  Donovan,”  asked  Bill,  “don’t  you  think  it  would 
be  a good  idea  to  go  to  Perry  Point?  It’s  high  there, 
and  I have  some  friends  with  whom  we  could  spend  the 
night.” 

“That  would  be  fine,  Bill.  By  the  way,  where  are  your 
mother  and  father?” 

“They  went  to  Elkarton  to  spend  a few  days  with  my 
uncle,”  responded  Bill. 

En  route  to  Perry  Point,  a boat  pulled  up  to  theirs. 
“Where  can  I find  radio  operator  W9XY?”  asked  the  man 
at  the  steering  wheel. 

“Right  here,”  spoke  up  Jack. 

“Well,  congratulations,  boy,”  said  the  stranger.  “I’m 
section  manager  of  this  district.  Sending  that  QRR  was 
certainly  quick  thinking.  It  was  brave,  too,  for  you  might 
have  been  caught  by  the  rising  water.  Then  the  outside 
world  would  not  have  known  of  this  disaster  for  at  least 
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two  days.  You’ll  receive  a medal  and  a letter  from  the 
American  Radio  Relay  League  when  this  trouble  has  been 
cleared  up.” 

“Thanks,”  said  Jack  modestly,  “but  I’m  sure  any  other 
amateur  would  have  done  what  I did.” 

“That  certainly  pleases  us,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Donovan. 
“I  always  said  short-wave  radio  was  great  stuff.  That’s 
why  I’ve  encouraged  Jack  on  it.  I knew  he’d  come  through 
all  right  some  day.” 

Earl  Cummins  in  The  Willard  Hall  Chronicle,  Willard 
Hall  Junior  High  School,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

II.  Discuss  the  following  guides  as  you  use  them  to 
judge  the  story  above: 


Guides  for  Writing  an  Adventure  Story 

1.  Limit  your  story  to  a single  incident. 

2.  Make  clear  to  the  reader  the  time  and  place.  If 
you  use  description,  make  it  brief  and  vivid. 

3.  Picture  the  characters  to  yourself.  Then  make 
your  reader  see  them  as  you  do.  Avoid  long 
descriptions. 

4.  Make  your  story  move  rapidly.  Introduce  only 
such  action  as  is  needed  to  create  suspense  and  to 
carry  the  story  forward  to  the  conclusion. 

5.  Make  your  ending  direct  and  reasonable. 


III.  Write  your  own  adventure  story,  using  the  guides 
given  above.  Before  you  write,  study  the  next  section. 

IV.  After  the  stories  have  been  read  and  discussed  in 
groups,  hold  a class  discussion  and  decide  how  the  stories 
might  be  improved.  Did  the  way  in  which  the  ideas  were 
expressed  add  to  the  interest?  Were  concrete  details 
used?  Was  the  language  specific  and  vivid? 
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PICTURING  ACTION 

Do  you  want  your  reader  to  see  what  is  happening? 
Then  choose  your  verbs  carefully. 

I.  In  the  following  paragraph  point  out  the  verbs  or 
the  words  derived  from  verbs  that  help  to  make  the  action 
vivid  to  the  reader: 

Before  the  breath  had  fairly  returned  to  Bandy’s  lungs, 
it  was  being  hustled  out  again  as  his  progress  to  the  selected 
auditorium  was  assisted  with  a push  and  another  prod  in  the 
ribs.  Shrieking  and  squawking  his  protest,  but  miraculously 
still  dry-eyed  and  struggling,  he  was  jostled  on  in  the  dark 
until  his  feet  stumbled  over  stone  steps  and,  recovering  his 
balance,  he  found  himself  entering  a deep  and  cavernous 
blackness.  After  much  scuffling  of  feet  and  the  scratching 
of  matches  a light  appeared  on  a flaring  gas  jet,  and  he  saw 
the  cobwebbed  walls  of  an  untenanted  cellar.  One  disciple 
of  old-fashioned  methods  tweaked  his  nose  long  and  hard 
before  Red  had  time  to  take  charge  of  him  again. 

Joseph  Anthony 

II.  Compile  a list  of  more  exact  and  vivid  verbs  to  be 
used  in  place  of  the  verb  walk.  Choose  one  of  the  verbs 
and  demonstrate  it  to  your  classmates,  letting  them  guess 
which  verb  it  is. 

III.  List  synonyms  for  such  words  as  look,  see,  smell, 
drink,  eat,  sound,  and  go. 

IV.  In  the  following  passages  substitute  more  vivid 
verbs  for  those  in  italics: 

1.  His  comrades  managed  to  make  a semblance  of  an 
opening  for  him.  He  went  through,  jumped  clear  of  the  line, 
got  his  footing  by  a miracle  of  agility,  and  went  onward,  to  be 
brought  down  within  five  yards  of  the  coveted  goal  posts. 

Ralph  D.  Paine  ( Adapted ) 
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2.  Sleek,  unwieldy  porkers  were  making  noises  in  the 
repose  and  abundance  of  their  pens;  whence  came  forth, 
now,  and  then,  troops  of  sucking  pigs,  as  if  to  smell  the  air. 
. . . Regiments  of  turkeys  were  calling  through  the  farm- 
yard. . . . Before  the  barn  door  walked  the  gallant  cock, 
that  pattern  of  a husband,  a warrior,  and  a fine  gentleman, 
moving  his  burnished  wings  and  crying  out  in  the  pride  and 
gladness  of  his  heart  — sometimes  turning  up  the  earth  with 
his  feet,  and  then  generously  calling  his  ever-hungry  family 
of  wives  and  children  to  enjoy  the  rich  morsel  which  he  had 
discovered.  Washington  Irving  (Adapted) 

V.  Make  up  sentences  like  the  following  in  which 
vivid  verbs  are  to  be  used.  Exchange  your  paper  with 
your  neighbor  and  fill  in  the  blanks  in  his  sentences. 

1.  His  opponent  above  him  like  a sky-scraper. 

2.  When  we  opened  the  door,  the  mice in  all  direc- 

tions. 

3.  the  table  with  his  fist,  the  grizzled  old  sea  dog 

for  food. 

VI.  Before  you  can  describe  action,  you  must  see  it. 
Choose  a topic  such  as  one  of  the  following,  get  a clear 
picture  of  the  action  in  your  own  mind,  and  then  find 
words  to  convey  the  picture: 

1.  A fight  3.  Heavy  traffic 

2.  A brook  4.  Marchers  in  a parade 

5.  Goldfish  swimming  in  a bowl 

6.  Your  mother  cleaning  house 

7.  The  birds  that  come  to  feed  at  your  window 

8.  Sparrows  fighting  in  the  road 

9.  Pigeons  feeding  in  the  park 

10.  A fish  struggling  on  a hook 

11.  An  exciting  play  in  a football  or  other  game 

12.  Your  dog  as  he  comes  to  meet  you  after  school 
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USING  YOUR  IMAGINATION 

I.  Adventure  stories  appeal  to  us  because  they  have  a 
great  deal  of  action.  Do  you  like  stories  in  which  there 
is  mystery,  horror,  humor,  fancy,  or  surprise  ? What  else 
do  you  like  in  a story?  Mention  stories  that  hold  your 
interest  because  they  include  one  or  more  of  these  elements. 

II.  Sometimes  the  characters  in  a story  contribute 
greatly  to  its  interest.  We  remember  0.  Henry’s  “The 
Gift  of  the  Magi”  not  just  because  of  the  surprise  ending, 
but  also  because  of  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  Della  and 
Jim.  What  other  stories  do  you 
know  that  have  strong  character 
interest  ? 

III.  What  is  your  favorite 
animal  story?  Probably  more 
stories  have  been  written  about 
dogs  than  about  any  other  ani- 
mal. Why? 

IV.  Two  humorous  animal 
stories  you  should  know  are 
“Zenobia’s  Infidelity”  by  Henry 
C.  Bunner  and  “The  Celebrated  Jumping  Frog  of  Cala- 
veras County”  by  Mark  Twain.  Can  you  imagine  a 
story  like  Bunner’s  with  a horse,  a donkey,  or  a goat 
as  the  main  character?  Perhaps  you  can  account  for 
the  fact  that  Smiley’s  “yaller  one-eyed  cow,”  which 
Mark  Twain  mentions  at  the  end  of  his  story,  had  no 
tail,  “only  jest  a short  stump  like  a bannanner.” 

V.  Is  there  in  your  town  a house  with  drawn  blinds 
and  a garden  overgrown  with  weeds?  What  might  its 
story  be?  Perhaps  hidden  in  the  side  of  a gorge  near 
your  home  is  a cave.  What  happened  there? 
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VI.  Did  you  ever  hear  this  recipe  for  a story? 

1.  Take  a character. 

2.  Make  him  strive  for  something. 

3.  Put  an  obstacle  in  his  way. 

Have  you  read  a story  which  follows  this  pattern?  Tell 
it  to  the  class. 

VII.  Write  an  original  story.  The  following  section 
will  help  you  to  picture  the  characters  more  vividly. 
Before  you  begin  to  write  your  story,  review  the  guides  on 
page  380. 


DESCRIBING  PEOPLE 

I.  Find  a picture  of  David  Lloyd  George.  Compare 
it  with  the  caricature  at  the  left.  What  features  are 
emphasized  in  the  cartoon  ? 
The  caricaturist  seizes  on  the 
most  characteristic  features  of 
the  individual  and  exaggerates 
them. 

II.  Find  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  caricatures  of  well- 
known  people.  If  you  can  find 
photographs  of  the  same  people, 
bring  them  to  class,  too.  Do 
you  think  the  caricaturist  has 
chosen  distinctive  features  for 
emphasis  ? 

III.  Bring  to  class  pictures 
of  people  found  in  newspapers 

and  magazines.  What  are  the  most  striking  features 
of  their  physical  appearance  and  dress? 


Lloyd  George,  as  One 
Caricaturist  Saw  Him 
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IV.  Can  you  see  the  people  described  below?  Notice 
that  each  snap-shot  presents  just  a few  striking  details. 
In  which  description  is  comparison  used  to  make  the 
picture  more  vivid? 

1.  He  had  goggling,  bloodshot  eyes,  mangy  moustaches, 

and  a broken  nose.  Wilkie  Collins 

2.  Tall  and  spare  he  was,  with  long,  straight,  black  hair, 
large  aquiline  nose,  and  piercing  eyes. 

Walter  A.  Dyer 

3.  She  was  small  and  slight  in  person ; pale,  sandy-haired, 
and  with  eyes  habitually  cast  down.  When  they  looked  up, 
they  were  very  large,  odd,  and  attractive. 

William  M.  Thackeray 

4.  He  was  a youth  of  five  feet  five  with  fiery  hair  and 
complexion,  with  ears  that  stuck  out  like  red  semaphores; 
a homely,  awkward,  likable  boy. 

Howard  Brubaker 


V.  Find  additional  word  snap-shots  in  your  reading  and 
bring  them  to  class  for  discussion. 

VI.  Make  lists  of  words  that  are  useful  in  describing 
features  or  facial  expression.  For  example,  a nose  may 
be  described  as  long,  aquiline,  sharp,  pointed,  inquisitive, 
or  tip-tilted . 

VII.  Write  a description  of  one  or  two  sentences  for 
each  of  five  people,  giving  their  most  striking  character- 
istics. Do  you  find  any  suggestions  here? 


1.  A beggar 

2.  An  old  man 

3.  A clown 

4.  A policeman 

5.  A tramp 

6.  An  athlete 

7.  An  interesting  face 

j.  e.  a.  — III  — 26 


8.  A baby 

9.  A sailor 

10.  A soldier 

11.  John  Bull 

12.  A bell-boy 

13.  Uncle  Sam 

14.  A well-known  actor 
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VIII.  Can  you  identify  some  people  just  by  the  way 
they  walk,  the  way  they  use  their  hands,  or  the  way  they 
hold  their  heads  ? Observe  in  news-reels  the  characteristic 
actions  of  prominent  people,  of  actors  and  actresses,  and 
of  well-known  townspeople.  Impersonate  one  of  them 
and  let  your  classmates  guess  who  it  is. 

IX.  When  you  see  a boy  peeking  into  his  textbook 
during  a test,  pulling  a cat’s  tail,  or  punching  a smaller 
fellow,  you  decide  that  he  is  dishonest,  mean,  or  cowardly. 
What  actions  have  you  observed  that  have  given  you  a 
clue  to  a person’s  character? 

X.  In  the  following  sentences  actions  not  only  make 
the  individuals  stand  out  more  vividly,  but  also  help  you 
to  understand  the  sort  of  people  they  are.  What  do  you 
learn  about  them? 

1.  The  kid  was  in  the  street,  throwing  rocks  at  a kitten 
on  the  opposite  fence.  0.  Henry 


2.  A boyish  eager  face  . . .,  untidy  hair,  a head  of  con- 
stant quick  turns  like  a robin’s,  and  a voice  that  kept  break- 
ing into  alto  — these  were  all  very  strange  and  new,  but  not 
in  the  least  terrible.  Kenneth  Grahame 

Can  you  find  similar  examples  in  your  reading? 

XI.  Describe  each  of  five  people  in  one  sentence, 
making  clear  one  trait  by  reporting  actions.  Read  your 
sentences  to  your  classmates  and  see  whether  they  can 
guess  the  trait  you  had  in  mind.  Can  you  suggest  some 
of  the  following  traits? 


Neatness 

Impudence 

Kindness 

Dishonesty 

Cowardice 


Selfishness 

Unselfishness 

Bravery 

Sympathy 

Cruelty 


Cheerfulness 

Frankness 

Vanity 

Pride 

Independence 
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XII.  What  single  impression  is  the  writer  of  the 
following  description  trying  to  create?  What  details 
are  especially  effective  in  producing  that  impression? 

GEORGINE 

A patter  of  feet  on  the  stairs  and  there  stood  Georgine, 
her  face  looking  like  a molasses  jar.  Her  dress  was  torn 
at  the  hem,  and  I knew  her  mother  would  not  have  to  dust 
the  floor,  for,  judging  by  Georgine’s  dress,  it  had  already 
been  done.  She  stood  there  with  one  shoe  off,  and  stockings 
ready  to  leave  her  legs  any  minute.  Looking  at  me  with  her 
big  brown  eyes,  she  said,  “I’se  all  weady  to  go  downtown.” 

A Pupil 

XIII.  Write  a paragraph  describing  one  of  the  follow- 
ing. Before  you  write,  close  your  eyes  and  visualize  the 
picture.  Don’t  put  down  everything  you  see,  but  choose 
your  details  carefully  to  create  a single  effect. 

1.  A boy  after  a fight 

2.  A little  child  making  mud  pies 

3.  A player  after  a hard  scrimmage 

4.  A boy  who  has  just  won  a prize 

5.  A girl  in  masquerade  costume 

6.  A person  caught  in  the  rain 

7.  A weary  hiker 

8.  A “tough  guy” 

9.  The  villain 

10.  A street  cleaner 

11.  A child  speaking  a “piece” 

12.  A little  girl  or  boy  “all  dressed  up” 

SHARING  IMPRESSIONS 

I.  You’ve  often  seen  the  train  fly  by,  but  have  you 
ever  thought  of  it  as  a devouring  monster  hurtling  across 
the  country  or  as  a horse  coming  home  to  its  stable? 
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THE  RAILWAY  TRAIN 

I like  to  see  it  lap  the  miles, 

And  lick  the  valleys  up, 

And  stop  to  feed  itself  at  tanks; 

And  then,  prodigious,  step 

Around  a pile  of  mountains, 

And,  supercilious,  peer 
In  shanties  by  the  sides  of  roads; 

And  then  a quarry  pare 

To  fit  its  sides,  and  crawl  between, 
Complaining  all  the  while 
In  horrid,  hooting  stanza; 

Then  chase  itself  downhill 

And  neigh  like  Boanerges; 

Then,  punctual  as  a star, 

Stop  — docile  and  omnipotent  — 

At  its  own  stable  door. 

Emily  Dickinson 

Which  lines  picture  the  train  as  a dragon?  as  a horse? 
How  are  you  impressed  by  an  aeroplane  ? by  a dirigible  ? 
an  automobile?  a submarine?  a sail-boat?  a subway 
train  ? a tractor? 
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II.  The  autumn  inspired  the  following  poem: 

A VAGABOND  SONG 

There  is  something  in  the  autumn  that  is  native  to  my 
blood  — 

Touch  of  manner,  hint  of  mood; 

And  my  heart  is  like  a rhyme, 

With  the  yellow  and  the  purple  and  the  crimson  keeping 
time. 

The  scarlet  of  the  maples  can  shake  me  like  a cry 
Of  bugles  going  by. 

And  my  lonely  spirit  thrills 

To  see  the  frosty  asters  like  a smoke  upon  the  hills. 

There  is  something  in  October  sets  the  gipsy  blood  astir; 
We  must  rise  and  follow  her, 

When  from  every  hill  of  flame 

She  calls  and  calls  each  vagabond  by  name. 

Bliss  Carman 

What  lines  give  you  a picture  of  autumn?  The  poet 
is  never  content  merely  to  reproduce  a picture ; he  must 
color  it  with  his  own  emotions.  What  feelings  does  this 
poem  arouse  in  you?  Which  lines  do  you  find  particu- 
larly stirring?  What  season  of  the  year  gives  you  the 
“ wanderlust ” (desire  to  roam)? 

III.  In  the  following  stanza  another  poet  gives  his 
reactions  to  the  fall  of  the  year.  Is  the  picture  as 
pleasant  ? 

The  melancholy  days  have  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year, 
Of  wailing  winds,  and  naked  woods,  and  meadows  brown  and 
sere; 

Heaped  in  the  hollows  of  the  grove,  the  autumn  leaves  lie 
dead; 
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They  rustle  to  the  eddying  gust,  and  to  the  rabbit's  tread ; 
The  robin  and  the  wren  are  flown,  and  from  the  shrubs 

the  jay, 

And  from  the  wood-top  calls  the  crow  through  all  the  gloomy 

day.  William  Cullen  Bryant 

How  does  the  poet  create  a scene  of  desolation? 

IV.  How  do  you  feel  about  autumn  ? What  might  the 
season  mean  to  a boy  who  dislikes  school  ? to  a hunter  ? 

CHOOSING  DETAILS  TO  CREATE  A SINGLE  EFFECT 

I.  Find  a picture  that  creates  a single  impression  — 
comfort,  desolation,  good  cheer,  abundance,  heat,  cold. 
List  the  details  the  artist  uses  to  create  his  effect.  De- 
scribe the  scene  briefly  to  the  class.  Pause  a moment 
after  you  have  spoken,  to  let  the  impression  sink  in. 
Then  show  the  picture.  Did  your  classmates  get  the 
same  impression  from  your  speech  as  they  do  from  the 
picture  ? 

II.  Point  out  in  the  following  paragraph  those  details 
which  suggest  heat: 

Through  the  following  day  the  sun  glared  down  upon  us 
with  a pitiless,  penetrating  heat.  The  distant  blue  prairie 
seemed  quivering  under  it.  The  lodge  of  our  Indian  asso- 
ciates was  baking  in  the  rays,  and  our  rifles,  as  they  leaned 
against  the  tree,  were  too  hot  for  the  touch.  There  was  a 
dead  silence  through  our  camp  and  all  around  it,  unbroken 
except  by  the  hum  of  gnats  and  mosquitoes.  The  men,  rest- 
ing their  foreheads  on  their  arms,  were  sleeping  under  the 
cart.  Francis  Parkman 

III.  Find  in  your  reading  a description  that  creates 
a definite  impression.  What  is  the  impression  created  ? 
Which  details  are  especially  effective  ? Bring  the  descrip- 
tion to  class  for  discussion. 
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IV.  Working  as  a class,  make  a blackboard  list  of 
details  that  convey  a single  impression.  You  might  try 
to  suggest  the  Saturday  night  hustle  and  bustle  in  the 
business  section  or  the  excitement  at  a close  game. 

V.  Write  a paragraph  describing  one  of  the  following. 
Decide  on  the  single  impression  you  wish  to  convey  and 
then  select  effective  details. 

1.  The  approach  of  a storm 

2.  A new  (or  very  old)  car 

3.  A spooky  house 

4.  A traffic  jam 

5.  A subway  rush 

6.  A crowd  on  a bus 

7.  Children  just  let  out  of  school 

8.  A crowd  on  New  Year’s  Eve 

9.  A crowd  at  a circus 

10.  A circus  parade 

11.  A rainy-day  scene 

12.  The  park  on  Sunday 

13.  A street  scene  downtown  just  before  Christmas 

14.  A room  decorated  for  a Hallowe’en,  Thanksgiving,  or 
Christmas  party 

You  may,  if  you  wish,  use  rhyme  and  verse,  as  in  the 
following  poem: 


THE  MASQUERADE 

Dazzling  lights,  a blinding  glare 

On  a crowd  of  dancing,  swirling  forms 
Now  here,  now  there,  now  everywhere, 

A clown,  a sheik,  a Russian  freak  — 
Over  there  a lady  fair 
Dancing  with  a clumsy  bear. 

A masquerade! 


A Pupil 
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PAINTING  WITH  WORDS 

I.  Read  the  following  poem  aloud.  Does  it  make  you 
feel  sad,  peaceful,  or  gay?  Pick  out  the  words  that 
sound  peaceful  to  you. 

PEACE 

A glittering  star 

Fell  down  the  sky  in  streaming  grace; 

A misty  moon 

Climbed  up  a hill  of  clouds; 

The  velvet  night 

Seemed  folded  in  a drowsy  dream. 

Georgia  Cole 

Suppose  we  change  the  words  that  create  a peaceful 
mood : 

A flaming  star 

Fell  down  the  sky  in  rocketing  pace; 

A quivering  moon 
Climbed  up  a hill  of  clouds; 

The  trembling  night 

Seemed  shackled  in  a fitful  dream. 

Do  you  feel  restful  after  reading  this  version? 

II.  What  feelings  do  the  following  lines  arouse  in  you? 
Point  out  the  words  that  help  to  create  the  moods. 

1.  The  vine  still  clings  to  the  mouldering  wall, 

But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall, 

And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary. 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

2.  The  waves  beside  them  danced;  but  they 
Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee. 

William  Wordsworth 
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3.  Built  upon  a dismal  reef  of  sunken  rocks,  some  league 
or  so  from  shore,  on  which  the  waters  chafed  and  dashed 
the  wild  year  through,  there  stood  a solitary  lighthouse. 

Charles  Dickens 

4.  The  tempest  howled  and  wailed, 

And  the  sea-fog,  like  a ghost, 

Haunted  that  dreary  coast. 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

III.  Find  in  your  reading  passages  which  create  a 
distinct  feeling,  such  as  sadness,  gloom,  fear,  discomfort, 
comfort,  danger,  excitement.  As  you  discuss  the  passages 
in  class,  make  a blackboard  list  of  the  feelings  aroused. 
Write  a paragraph  in  which  you  present  details  that 
arouse  one  of  the  moods  listed.  Let  your  classmates 
guess  what  mood  you  have  in  mind. 

IV.  Is  there  some  place  that  you  remember  with 
pleasure,  fear,  or  horror?  How  does  the  writer  of  the 
following  poem  feel  about  Eagle  Lake? 

TO  EAGLE  LAKE 

Stretched  in  a hammock,  in  peace  I’ll  lie 
And  look  and  look  into  the  sky. 

I’ll  see  the  stars  come,  one  by  one, 

Each  a tiny,  twinkling  sun. 

I’ll  watch  the  slender,  white  birch  trees 
Nod  and  sway  with  every  breeze. 

The  silvery  moon  will  climb  on  high 
And  stare  at  me  with  one  big  eye. 

The  lake  will  lap  upon  the  shore 
And  bring  sweet  slumber  to  my  door. 


A Pupil 
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In  a paragraph  or  a few  stanzas  of  verse,  express  your 
feelings  about  some  place  — perhaps  your  home,  a favorite 
camping  spot,  a long  stretch  of  lonely  road,  a shady  grove 
of  trees,  a deserted  house,  the  dentist’s  office,  the  princi- 
pal’s office,  the  hospital,  or  a busy  corner. 

USING  FIGURES  OF  SPEECH 

To  make  our  meaning  clear,  we  often  use  a comparison. 
For  instance,  we  say,  “John  is  as  tall  as  his  brother.” 
If  you  know  the  brother,  you  can  picture  immediately 
John’s  height.  We  call  such  a comparison  a literal  one. 
It  makes  the  picture  clear,  but  it  does  not  call  the  imagina- 
tion into  play  a great  deal. 

Can  you  see  the  following  picture? 

Two  eyes,  like  great  live  coals,  pierced  the  darkness. 

Eyes  and  live  coals  are  two  entirely  different  things. 
They  have,  however,  one  thing  in  common  — their 
brightness.  Because  they  are  so  different,  we  have  to 
use  our  imagination  to  see  the  picture.  Such  com- 
parisons, expressed  by  means  of  like  or  as,  are  known  as 
similes.  They  make  our  speech  more  vivid. 

We  might  say: 

His  eyes  blazed  in  the  darkness. 

This  second  sentence  requires  even  more  imagination 
than  the  first.  In  our  own  minds  we  complete  the 
comparison  the  writer  suggests  — “blazed  like  live  coals.” 
Such  comparisons,  expressed  without  the  use  of  like  or  as, 
are  known  as  metaphors. 

Metaphors  and  similes  are  called  figures  of  speech. 
They  make  our  speech  and  writing  not  only  clearer, 
but  also  more  interesting. 
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I.  Point  out  the  similes  and  the  metaphors  in  the 
following  passages.  Tell  what  two  things  are  compared. 

1.  That  person  was  “Peewee”  McNulty,  the  tiny  eight- 

year-old  lad,  freckled  as  the  measles  and  fresh  as  a Jersey 
mosquito.  Joseph  Anthony 

2.  The  Yale  eleven  scampered  into  view  like  colts  at 

pasture.  Ralph  D.  Paine 

3.  Asa  terrier  ...  he  carried  a plumy  fish-hook  of  a tail. 

Harry  E.  Bounce 

4.  At  once  whatever  strength  of  purpose  still  remained 

in  the  bow-legged  boy  seemed  to  ooze  out  of  him  like  the 
air  from  a squeezed  balloon.  Joseph  Anthony 

5.  The  roaring  exhausts  all  but  burst  their  iron  lungs 
shouting  defiance  to  whatever  was  not  of  their  kind. 

Bruce  Gould 

6.  Had  I been  flying  far  higher,  I could  have  caught 
sight  of  Cuba,  ninety  miles  south,  stretching  like  a lazy  sea 
serpent  in  the  tropical  waters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Bruce  Gould 

7.  [The  moon  camel  a-swelling  up  out  of  the  ground, 
now  . . . big  and  round  and  bright,  behind  a comb  of  trees, 
like  a face  looking  through  prison  bars. 

Mark  Twain 

8.  Baseball  was  the  great  joy  of  PhiTs  school  years. 
Every  spring  when  the  frost  came  out  of  the  ground  his 
flaming  head  sprang  up  on  the  soggy  field  like  a tulip. 

Howard  Brubaker 

9.  Passenger.  ‘‘Has  the  train  to  Boston  left?” 
Redcap.  “ No,  sir,  but  she's  twitchin’.” 

10.  Pete  saw  the  ball  snapped,  and  an  avalanche  of  men 
in  blue  jerseys  swept  over  him. 
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II.  Collect  as  many  figures  of  speech  from  stories 
and  poems  as  you  can  find.  Bring  them  to  class  for 
discussion.  Are  the  comparisons  appropriate? 

III.  By  using  figures  of  speech,  make  five  of  the  follow- 
ing vivid  to  the  reader: 


1.  A hat 

2.  A smile 

3.  An  unpleasant  voice 

4.  A curiously  shaped  tree 

5.  The  sound  of  the  wind 

6.  A locomotive  whistle 

7.  A wet  street  pavement 

8.  A person’s  hair 

9.  The  coming  of  a storm 

10.  A player  sliding  to  base 

11.  The  way  someone  you  know  walks 

12.  A football  player  going  through  the  line 


IV.  The  first  time  you  hear  a figure  of  speech,  it  gives 
you  a pleasant  surprise.  If,  however,  you  hear  it  over 
and  over  again,  it  loses  its  force.  The  following  figures 
are  outworn.  Add  to  the  list  others 
to  be  avoided. 

black  as  a crow  pearly  teeth 

red  as  a rose  raven  hair 

quiet  as  a mouse  starry  eyes 
hungry  as  bears  green  as  grass 

V.  We  are  constantly  using  figures 
of  speech  in  our  conversation  with- 
out realizing  it  — as  when  we  call  a 
person  a book-worm  or  a wallflower  or 
refer  humorously  to  someone  as  a 
bean  pole.  List  other  figurative  words  commonly  used 
in  everyday  speech. 


The  Book-worm 
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VI.  Trade  names  are  often  figures  of  speech.  “Jap 
Rose  ” was  the  name  of  a perfume  that  was  once  on  the 
market ; a brand  of  flour  gets  its  name  from  its  texture. 
Look  through  the  magazines  for  trade  names  that  are 
figures  of  speech. 

PRODUCING  SOUND  EFFECTS 

I.  Episode  IX  of  the  radio  serial,  Adventure  in  the 
Clouds , is  on  the  air.  You  hear  the  zoom  of  a plane,  the 
quick  rat-tat-tat  of  machine  guns,  the  pulsing  whine  of  a 
falling  plane,  and  then  the  roar  of  an  explosion.  You 
can  almost  picture  the  scene.  Do  the  sound  effects  help 
to  make  it  more  vivid?  What  other  sound  effects  have 
you  heard  used  over  the  radio  or  in  moving  pictures? 
Can  you  use  words  like  those  italicized  above  to  de- 
scribe them? 

II.  Read  the  following  words  aloud,  pausing  after  each 
one.  Can  you  hear  the  sound?  Add  to  the  list. 

boom  smack  sizzle  fizz  snort 

buzz  clang  swish  thump  hiss 

III.  Can  you  hear  the  sounds  in  the  following  passages  ? 
What  words  reproduce  sounds? 

1.  But  her  tearful,  broken  apology  was  interrupted  by  a 

confusion  of  the  strangest  sounds  — a mingling  of  sharp, 
staccato  squeals,  the  wee-wee-wee  of  a struggling  pig, 
snuffles  and  grunts,  my  father’s  voice  raised  in  affectionate 
abuse,  the  back  door  opening.  Della  T.  Lutes 

2.  The  whip-poor-will  swings  down  and  up  the  short  curve 
of  his  regular  song ; over  and  over  an  owl  says  his  rapid  whoo, 
whoo,  whoo.  . . . Distant  crashes,  single  and  impressive; 
stealthy  footsteps  near  at  hand;  ...  a faint  sniff!  sniff! 
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sniff ! of  inquiry ; the  sudden  clear  tin-horn  ko-ko-ko-oh  of 
the  little  owl ; a patter,  patter,  patter,  among  the  dead 
leaves.  Stewart  Edward  White 


IV.  Ask  your  teacher  to  read  to  you  Southey’s 
“The  Cataract  of  Lodore,”  Poe’s  “The  Bells,”  and 
Tennyson’s  “The  Brook.”  Listen  for  the  sounds. 

V.  Choose  five  of  the  following  and  write  one  sentence 
for  each,  using  words  that  suggest  the  sound: 


Fire  engine 

Fire  siren 

Fog-horn 

Ambulance 

An  old  car 

Footsteps 

The  call  of  a bird 

The  sound  of  dry  twigs 


Meat  frying 
Barnyard  fowls 
Stable  sounds 
Water  running 
Meat  or  apples  roasting 
Ducks  or  geese  on  a pond 
The  patter  of  rain  on  the  roof 
Coffee  cooking  in  a percolator 


VI.  The  sounds  of  words  not  only  make  the  picture 
more  vivid,  but  help  to  create  a mood.  Compare  the 
following  selections.  Which  one  gives  you  a feeling  of 
lightness  and  gaiety?  of  heaviness  and  sadness? 


1.  Hear  the  sledges  with  the  bells, 

Silver  bells! 

What  a world  of  merriment  their  melody  foretells! 
How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle, 

In  the  icy  air  of  night! 

While  the  stars  that  oversprinkle 
All  the  heavens  seem  to  twinkle 
With  a crystalline  delight. 

E.  A.  Poe 

2.  With  a heavy  thump,  a lifeless  lump, 

They  dropped  down  one  by  one. 


S.  T.  Coleridge 
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3.  Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone, 

Alone  on  a wide,  wide  sea! 

S.  T.  Coleridge 

Poe  uses  vowels  like  i and  e to  suggest  lightness  and 
gaiety.  Coleridge  uses  broad  and  heavy  vowel  sounds, 
aw,  o,  u,  and  ow,  to  suggest  sadness  and  desolation. 

Find  in  other  poems  further  examples  of  such  a use  of 
vowels. 

VII.  Do  you  like  this  line  from  Poe’s  “The  Raven”? 
And  the  silken  sad  uncertain  rustling  of  each  purple  curtain 

What  does  the  repetition  of  the  s sound  do  for  the  line? 

These  lines  fairly  fly  along.  What  consonant  is 
repeated? 

The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  flew, 

The  furrow  followed  free. 

S.  T.  Coleridge 

Such  a repetition  of  similar  sounds  at  the  beginning  of 
words  is  known  as  alliteration.  Can  you  find  other  ex- 
amples in  your  reading? 

VIII.  Have  you  any  favorite  words  whose  sound  you 
enjoy,  quite  apart  from  their  meaning?  The  following 
appeal  to  some  people: 

purple  Rosalind  limpid 

murmur  Mesopotamia  cellar  door 

IX.  Ask  your  teacher  to  read  to  you  Walter  de  la  Mare’s 
“Silver.”  Notice  how  the  repetition  of  the  word  silver 
adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  sound. 

Try  to  use  some  of  these  sound  devices  as  you  write 
your  descriptions. 
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OTHER  INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 

Poetry  appeals  to  the  ear  because  it  has  a definite 
rhythm  or  swing.  Your  poems  will  be  more  successful 
if  you  imitate  the  patterns  used  by  poets. 

Here  is  a favorite  pattern: 

My  mind  lets  go  a thousand  things , 

Like  dates  of  wars  and  deaths  of  kings. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 

The  sound  moves  along  in  waves,  like  this: 


mind  go  thou-  things, 


dates  wars  deaths  kings. 


Sometimes  the  poet  changes  the  pattern  a bit  to  pre- 
vent monotony: 

Crisping  the  brook  beside  the  road  . . . 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 

Crisp-  brook  side  road 


Here  the  crest  of  the  first  wave  comes  at  the  beginning 
of  the  line,  and  there  are  two  syllables  instead  of  one 
before  the  next  crest. 

I.  Can  you  mark  the  waves  in  the  following  line? 
The  wind  came  briskly  up  this  way. 
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Read  aloud  many  poems  and  try  to  catch  the  rhythm. 
Listen  for  the  gallop  of  horses’  hoofs  in  Noyes’s  “The 
Highwayman”  and  Browning’s  “How  They  Brought  the 
Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix”  and  “Boot  and  Saddle” ; 
hear  the  march  of  feet  in  Whittier’s  “Barbara  Frietchie” 
and  Browning’s  “Marching  Along.” 

II.  Figure  out  the  pattern  of  the  rhythm  and  rhyme 
in  the  following  limerick  and  then  write  some  limericks 
of  your  own: 


B-B-B 

There  once  was  a man  of  Calcutta 
Who  spoke  with  a terrible  stutter. 

At  breakfast  he  said, 

“Give  me  b-b-b-bread, 

And  b-b-b-b-b-b-butter.” 

Anonymous 


III.  You  know  how  sarcasm  hurts.  Originally  the 
word  sarcasm  meant  “to  tear  the  flesh  like  dogs.” 

By  using  the  dictionary,  books  of  synonyms,  and  such 
books  about  words  as  those  listed  on  page  404,  find  out 
what  each  of  the  following  words  meant  originally.  Use 
them  in  sentences  in  their 
present-day  meaning. 


precipitate 

crest-fallen 

astound 

bonfire 

curfew 

belfry 

jovial 

inaugurate 

candidate 


chapel 

incisive 

yuletide 

neighbor 

disaster 

sincere 

congregation 

nasturtium 

supercilious 


“Precipitate”  Literally 
Means  “Head  First” 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  publishers  of 
Picturesque  Word  Origins.  Copyright,  1933,  by  G. 
& C.  Merriam-Ooinpany,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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IV.  Write  the  autobiography  of  a word,  tracing  the 
changes  in  meaning  since  its  introduction  into  the 
language. 

V.  Muslin  is  named  for  Mussolo,  a town  in  Meso- 
potamia, where  the  cloth  was  first  madet  Find  out  how 
these  got  their  names: 

damask  worsted  copper 

cambric  sherry  dollar 

lawn  bronze  tweed 

cashmere  champagne  milliner 

Bunkum  and  bedlam  also  have  interesting  origins. 

VI.  Irene  means  “peace” ; Peter  means  “a  rock.” 
Find  the  meanings  of  other  names. 

VII.  The  World  War  brought  into  use  many  new 
words,  such  as  barrage,  camouflage,  doughboy,  gob,  rookie, 
slacker.  Add  to  the  list. 

Prepare  a list  of  new  words  brought  into  use  by  avia- 
tion ; by  the  radio ; by  movies ; by  the  automobile. 

VIII.  Read  Kipling’s  Just  So  Stories  and  write  one  of 
your  own.  Here  are  a few  suggestions  for  subjects: 

How  the  Katydid  Got  Its  Name 
Why  Doughnuts  Have  Holes 
How  the  Pig  Got  Its  Curly  Tail 
How  the  Rooster  Got  His  Comb 
How  the  Pine  Tree  Got  Its  Cones 

IX.  Write  a story  to  illustrate  a proverb  such  as  one 
of  the  following: 

Haste  makes  waste. 

Look  before  you  leap. 

The  more  haste  the  less  speed. 

A stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 

Penny  wise  may  be  pound  foolish. 

Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 
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USING  THE  LIBRARY 

Short  Stories 


Davis,  Richard  Harding 

Davis,  Richard  Harding 
Henry,  0 

Herzberg,  Max  J 

Hulbert,  Winifred  . . . . 

Kipling,  Rudyard  . . . . 
London,  Jack  

Mathiews,  Franklin  K.  . . 

Paine,  Ralph  D 


Boy  Scout,  and  Other  Stories 
for  Boys 
Stories  for  Boys 
The  Ransom  of  Red  Chief, 
and  Other  Stories  for  Boys 
Stories  of  Adventure 
Cease  Firing,  and  Other 
Stories 
Day’s  Work 

Brown  Wolf  and  Other  Jack 
London  Stories  for  Boys 
Boy  Scouts  Book  of  Camp-fire 
Stories 

College  Years 


Poetry 


Auslander,  Joseph,  and  Hill, 

F.  E 

Auslander,  Joseph,  and  Hill, 

F.  E 

Crane,  Nathalia  . . . . 

De  la  Mare,  Walter  . . . 

Drummond,  William  Henry 

Garvin,  John  W 

Gordon,  Margery,  and  King, 

M.  B 

Huber,  M.  B.,  Bruner,  H.  B., 
and  Curry,  C.  M.  . . . 
Huffard,  Grace  T.,  Carlisle, 
L,  M.,  and  Ferris,  H,  J. 


Winged  Horse 

Winged  Horse  Anthology 
The  Janitor’s  Boy,  and  Other 
Poems 
Come  Hither 
The  Habitant 
Canadian  Poets 

Magic  World 

The  Poetry  Book  — 9 

My  Poetry  Book 
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Kipling,  Rudyard  . . . Songs  for  Youth 

Millay,  Edna  St.  Vincent  Poems  Selected  for  Young  People 

Noyes,  Alfred  . . Forty  Singing  Seamen,  and 

Other  Poems 

Shay,  Frank  (compiler)  . Little  Book  of  Vagabond  Songs 
Stephen,  Alexander  M.  . Golden  Treasury  of  Canadian 

Verse 

Untermeyer,  Louis  . . . Yesterday  and  Today 

Words 

Greenough,  James  B.,  and 

Kittredge,  G.  L.  ...  Words  and  Their  Ways  in 

English  Speech 

Mason,  William  L.  . . . Troublesome  Words  and  How 

to  Use  Them 

O’Neill,  Elizabeth  ....  Stories  That  Words  Tell  Us 
Weekley,  Ernest  ....  The  Romance  of  Words 

See  also  Picturesque  Word  Origins  and  Word  Study, 
a monthly  leaflet,  both  published  by  the  G.  & C.  Merriam 
Company  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 


APPENDIX  A.  GRAMMAR  AND  USAGE  FOR 
REFERENCE 

PART  I.  THE  SENTENCE 

A.  A sentence  is  a group  of  words  that  expresses  a 
complete  thought. 

!.  A declarative  sentence  makes  a statement,  gives 
a command,  or  makes  a request. 

2.  An  interrogative  sentence  asks  a question. 

Tom  caught  a squirrel.  It  bit  his  finger.  (Statements) 

Did  you  catch  a squirrel  ? Did  it  bite  you  ? (Questions) 

Catch  one.  Please  go  immediately.  (Command;  Request) 

Whenever  we  make  a statement,  ask  a question,  or 
give  a command  with  much  earnestness,  joy,  surprise,  or 
anger,  the  sentence  becomes  an  exclamatory  sentence. 

Oh,  what  a beautiful  squirrel  that  is! 

B.  Every  sentence  has  a subject  and  a predicate. 

1.  The  subject  of  a sentence  names  the  person,  place, 
or  thing  about  which  something  is  said.  It  may  be  one 
word  or  one  word  with  its  modifiers. 

Boys  run.  . . (Simple  subject) 

The  noisy  boys  ran  after  the  cat.  (Complete  subject) 

2.  The  predicate  of  a sentence  tells  or  asks  something 
about  the  subject.  It  may  be  a verb  or  a verb  with 
the  words  that  modify  it  and  complete  its  meaning. 

Vera  dances.  (Simple  predicate) 

Vera  was  dancing  on  the  porch.  (Complete  predicate) 

Vera  won  the  prize  for  dancing.  (Complete  predicate) 
405 
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3.  A compound  subject  consists  of  two  or  more  sub- 
jects joined  by  such  words  as  and  and  or. 

Jane  and  Marjorie  like  sewing. 

4.  A compound  predicate  consists  of  two  or  more 
verbs  joined  by  such  words  as  and  and  or. 

Mary  draws  and  'paints. 

5.  Both  subject  and  predicate  may  be  compound. 

Compound  Subject  Compound  Predicate 

Fred  and  Bill  swim  and  dive. 

Happy  girls  and  boys  sang  and  played  together. 

6.  The  object  of  the  verb  is  a word  or  a group  of 
words  that  names  the  person,  place,  or  thing  that  the 
subject  acts  on. 

Roger  found  a quarter. 

The  bird  built  a nest. 

7.  The  object  of  the  verb  may  be  compound. 

Boys  collect  stamps  and  coins. 

8.  A predicate  adjective  is  an  adjective  used  to  com- 
plete a linking  verb  (am,  is,  are,  was,  were,  seem,  etc.). 
A predicate  adjective  always  describes  the  subject. 

Subject  Linking  Verb  Predicate  Adjective 

Summer  days  are  long. 

The  ice  seems  solid. 

9.  A noun  or  a pronoun  used  to  complete  a linking 
verb  is  said  to  be  in  the  predicate  nominative  case.  It 
gives  another  name  for  the  person  or  thing  named  by  the 
subject. 

Subject  Linking  Verb  Predicate  Nominative 

That  dog  is  a terrier. 

The  soldiers  were  Italians. 
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C.  Any  of  the  principal  elements  of  a sentence  — sub- 
ject, verb,  object  (or  predicate  adjective  or  predicate 
nominative)  — may  have  modifiers.  A modifier,  as  the 
name  implies,  changes  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  which 
it  is  attached. 

1.  Modifiers  of  nouns  and  pronouns  are  called  ad- 
jectives. 

The  curious  boy  saw  an  unusual  bird  in  the  tall  tree. 

Happy  and  hopeful,  I started  to  the  game. 

2.  Modifiers  of  verbs,  adjectives,  and  other  adverbs 
are  called  adverbs. 

I seldom  hear  Bertha.  {Seldom  modifies  the  verb  hear.) 

She  moves  quietly.  {Quietly  modifies  the  verb  moves.) 

Bob  was  too  late.  {Too  modifies  the  adjective  late.) 

We  walked  very  fast.  (Very  modifies  the  adverb  fast.) 

I drove  quite  slowly.  {Quite  modifies  the  adverb  slowly.) 

He  seemed  unusually  sad.  {Unusually  modifies  the  ad- 
jective sad.) 

3.  A modifier  may  be  a word  (or  two  or  more  words), 
a phrase,  or  a clause. 

(a)  A phrase  is  a group  of  related  words  without  a 
subject  and  a predicate  that  is  used  as  a single  part  of 
speech. 

{ b ) A clause  is  a part  of  a sentence  that  contains  a 
subject  and  a predicate. 

It  was  a dark  night.  (Adjective  modifiers) 

The  lights  in  the  street  were  out.  (Adjective  phrase) 

The  noise  that  I heard  was  the  wind.  (Adjective  clause) 

Because  he  was  crippled,  he  rode  in  a carriage. 

(Adverb  clause  and  adverb  phrase) 
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D.  A simple  sentence  is  a sentence  that  contains  only 
one  subject  and  one  predicate,  although  both  may  be 
compound. 

The  dog  barked.  Rob  and  I tripped  and  fell. 

E.  A complex  sentence  is  one  that  contains  a principal 
clause  and  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses.  The  sub- 
ordinate clauses  may  be  adjective  clauses , adverb  clauses, 
or  noun  clauses. 

1.  Adjective  clauses  are  usually  joined  to  the  prin- 
cipal clauses  by  the  relative  pronouns  who  {whose,  whom), 
which,  and  that.  They  modify  nouns  or  pronouns. 

2.  Adverb  clauses  are  joined  to  the  principal  clauses 
by  subordinate  conjunctions  such  as  although,  as,  if, 
because,  after,  and  where.  They  do  the  work  of  adverbs. 

In  the  following  sentences  the  principal  clauses  are 
printed  in  bold-faced  type,  and  the  subordinate  clauses 
are  italicized. 

Mark  Twain  wrote  stories  that  made  everybody  laugh. 

The  stamp  collection  which  John  owned  was  very  valuable. 

We  left  camp  after  the  rain  had  stopped. 

In  the  first  two  sentences  above,  the  subordinate  clauses 
are  adjective  clauses.  In  the  third  sentence  the  subordi- 
nate clause  is  an  adverb  clause. 

A subordinate  clause  may  occupy  various  positions 
in  a sentence.  We  can  get  variety  and  emphasis  by 
changing  the  position  of  the  clause. 

Arthur,  although  he  was  the  youngest,  stood  at  the  head 
of  his  class. 

Although  Arthur  was  the  youngest,  he  stood  at  the  head 

of  his  class. 

Arthur  stood  at  the  head  of  his  class  although  he  was  the 
youngest. 
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3.  Noun  clauses  may  be  used  as  subjects , objects , 
predicate  nominatives,  or  appositives.  They  are  introduced 
by  words  like  that,  what,  who,  which,  when,  where,  how. 

That  we  are  going  to  Italy  is  true.  (Subject) 

Kenneth  believed  what  you  told  him.  (Object) 

My  belief  is  that  it  will  rain.  (Predicate  nominative) 
He  had  no  doubt  that  she  would  return.  (Appositive) 

Notice  that  a subordinate  clause  does  not  make  a 
complete  statement  when  removed  from  the  sentence. 
although  he  was  the  youngest  what  you  told  him 

F.  A compound  sentence  is  one  that  contains  two  or 
more  principal  clauses  joined  by  conjunctions  like  and, 
but,  and  or. 

The  dog  barked,  and  the  boy  ran. 

The  boy  ran,  but  he  was  not  frightened. 

Was  the  dog  angry,  or  was  he  playful? 

PART  II.  THE  PARTS  OF  SPEECH 

A.  A noun  is  a word  that  names  a person,  a place,  or 
a thing. 

Persons  — doctor,  friend,  patriot,  Bliss  Carman 
Places  — street,  country,  Nelson,  Ontario 
Things  — shovel,  lantern,  imagination,  “Evangeline” 
Groups  of  persons  or  things  — flock,  crowd,  Parliament 

1.  A common  noun  is  a word  that  names  one  or  more 
of  a class  of  persons,  places,  or  things. 

singer  city  chairs 

2.  A proper  noun  is  a word  that  names  a particular 
person,  place,  or  thing. 

Fraser  River  Robert  Borden 

Little  Women  House  of  Commons 

Jasper  Avenue  The  British  North  America  Act 
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3.  A noun  in  the  singular  number  names  only  one 
thing,  and  a noun  in  the  plural  number  names  more  than 
one  thing.  The  plurals  of  nouns  are  formed  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways: 

(а)  Most  nouns  form  the  plural  by  adding  s or  es  to 
the  singular. 

boy,  boys  box,  boxes 

(б)  Some  nouns  ending  in  / or  fe  form  the  plural  by 
changing  the  / or  fe  to  ve  and  adding  s to  the  singular. 

half,  halves  knife,  knives 

(c)  Nouns  ending  in  y preceded  by  a consonant  change 
y to  i and  add  es  to  the  singular. 

lady,  ladies  lily,  lilies 


(d)  A few  nouns  form  the  plural  by  changing  a vowel  or 
vowels. 


man,  men  foot,  feet 

(e)  Some  nouns  have  only  a plural  form. 

scissors  trousers  tongs 

(/)  Some  nouns  have  a plural  form  but  a singular 
meaning.  They  take  singular  verbs. 

news  mathematics 

(g)  Some  nouns  are  the  same  in  both  singular  and 
plural. 

sheep  deer 

(h)  Compound  nouns  form  plurals  in  different  ways, 
vice-president,  vice-presidents  sister-in-law,  sisters-in-law 

4.  A noun  shows  possession  by  the  use  of  an  apos- 
trophe. 
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(a)  The  possessive  singular  is  formed  by  adding  an 
apostrophe  and  s (’s)  to  the  singular  form  of  the  noun. 


(h)  The  possessive  plural  is  formed  by  adding ’s  to  a 
plural  that  does  not  end  in  s and  an  apostrophe  to  a 
plural  that  ends  in  s. 


B.  A pronoun  is  a word  used  in  place  of  a noun.  It 
stands  for  a noun  or  refers  to  a noun.  In  the  following 
sentence,  the  pronoun  he  refers  to  Ted. 

Ted  is  our  electrician.  He  wired  our  puppet  stage. 

1.  A personal  pronoun  shows  by  its  form  whether  it 
refers  to  the  person  speaking,  the  person  spoken  to,  or 
the  person  or  thing  spoken  of.  The  pronouns  referring 
to  the  person  speaking  (called  the  first  person)  are  I, 
my,  mine,  me,  we,  our,  ours,  us;  those  referring  to  the 
person  spoken  to  (the  second  person ) are  you,  your,  yours; 
those  referring  to  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of  (the  third 
person ) are  he,  his,  him,  she,  her,  hers,  it,  its,  they,  their, 
theirs,  them. 

Shall  I play  the  part  of  the  king?  (First  person) 

You  may  be  a knight.  (Second  person) 

He  rides  away  with  the  crusaders.  (Third  person) 


Singular 

Tom 

child 

Dickens 


Possessive  Singular 
Tom’s  kite 
child’s  book 
Dickens’s  stories 


Plural 

women 

children 

captains 


Possessive  Plural 
women’s  dresses 
children’s  toys 
captains’  orders 
monkeys’  tails 


monkeys 
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The  masculine  gender  of  a pronoun  refers  to  males, 
the  feminine  gender  to  females,  and  the  neuter  gender 
to  things.  The  pronouns  of  the  masculine  gender  in 
the  third  person  singular  are  he,  his,  him;  of  the  feminine 
gender,  she,  her,  hers;  of  the  neuter  gender,  it,  its. 

2.  A relative  pronoun  joins  a subordinate  clause  to  the 
noun  or  pronoun  that  it  modifies  in  the  principal  clause. 

Who  (whom,  whose),  which,  and  that  are  relative  pro- 
nouns when  they  join  modifying  clauses  to  the  words  for 
which  they  themselves  stand. 

All  girls  who  are  going  should  be  prompt. 

The  boys  whom  you  asked  are  pleased. 

The  prize  goes  to  the  person  whose  answers  are  funniest. 

The  play  which  we  gave  was  “Rip  Van  Winkle.” 

We  won  the  game  that  we  played  yesterday. 

3.  Who  (whom,  whose),  which,  and  what  may  be  used 
as  interrogative  pronouns  to  ask  questions. 

Who  is  speaking  ? What  is  he  saying  ? Which  is  my  seat  ? 

4.  The  antecedent  of  a pronoun  is  the  word  to  which 
it  refers. 

The  boy  explained  how  he  made  a dive. 

The  girls  do  not  think  they  will  swim  today. 

This  tree  sheds  its  leaves  in  October. 

Mabel,  you  may  play  the  part  of  the  mother. 


A pronoun  must  agree  with  its  antecedent  in  person, 
number,  and  gender. 


Antecedent 

Pronoun 

boy 

he 

(Third  person  singular,  masculine) 

girls 

they 

(Third  person  plural,  feminine) 

tree 

its 

(Third  person  singular,  neuter) 

Mabel 

you 

(Second  person  singular,  feminine) 
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5.  The  pronoun  you  is  used  in  both  the  singular  and 
the  plural  number,  but  it  always  takes  a plural  verb. 

Girls,  are  you  going  to  the  circus? 

Paul,  are  you  going,  too? 

6.  A pronoun  is  in  the  nominative,  possessive,  or 
objective  case,  depending  on  its  use  in  the  sentence. 

(a)  Subjects  of  verbs  and  predicate  nominatives  are  in 
the  nominative  case. 

She  is  my  sister.  (Subject  of  verb) 

It  is  he.  (Predicate  nominative) 

(b)  Objects  of  verbs,  objects  of  prepositions,  and  indirect 
objects  are  in  the  objective  case. 

I want  her  for  a partner.  (Object  of  verb) 

Play  the  piano  for  me.  (Object  of  preposition) 

Give  me  the  music.  (Indirect  object) 

(c)  Pronouns  denoting  ownership  are  in  the  possessive 
case.  Such  pronouns  do  not  take  an  apostrophe. 

His  lesson  was  well  prepared. 

Are  these  books  yours? 

Its  pages  were  open. 

Whose  pencil  is  this? 

C.  An  adjective  is  a word  used  to  modify  a noun  or  a 
pronoun. 

1.  The  adjective  usually  answers  one  of  these  ques- 
tions: What  kind?  Which?  How  many? 

Old  books  often  appear  quaint  to  us. 

Put  this  book  on  the  desk. 

There  are  twenty  paragraphs  in  your  chapter. 

2.  Proper  adjectives  are  derived  from  proper  nouns. 

In  our  English  class  we  studied  a French  story  which  had 
been  translated. 
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3.  Adjectives  may  be  compared.  Most  describing 
adjectives  have  three  degrees  of  comparison  — positive , 
comparative,  and  superlative. 

Most  adjectives  add  er  to  form  the  comparative  degree 
and  est  to  form  the  superlative  degree.  Some  of  the 
longer  adjectives,  however,  prefix  more  to  form  the  com- 
parative degree  and  most  to  form  the  superlative  degree. 

Harry  has  a large  apple.  (Positive) 

My  apple  is  larger  than  his.  (Comparative) 

Mary  has  the  largest  apple  of  the  three.  (Superlative) 
This  picture  is  beautiful.  (Positive) 

That  picture  is  more  beautiful  than  this.  (Comparative) 
Anne’s  picture  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all.  (Superlative) 

D.  A verb  is  a word  that  expresses  action  or  makes 
a statement.  It  may  consist  of  one  word  or  of  several 
words  (a  verb  phrase). 

John  plays  ball.  Will  you  call  for  me? 

Kate  is  here.  I could  have  come  earlier. 

The  sun  has  risen.  Do  not  wait  for  me. 

1.  Some  verbs  are  complete  in  themselves  (intransitive 
verbs),  some  carry  the  action  over  to  an  object  (transitive 
verbs),  and  others  require  predicate  nominatives  or  pred- 
icate adjectives  to  complete  their  meaning  (linking 
verbs). 


2.  A verb  that  shows  its  subject  as  acting  upon  its 
object  is  in  the  active  voice.  A verb  that  expresses 
action  done  to  its  subject  is  in  the  passive  voice. 


The  wind  whistled. 
Mary  read  the  book. 
John  is  my  brother. 


(Intransitive  verb) 
(Transitive  verb) 


(Linking  verb) 


Bill  struck  a match. 

The  house  was  destroyed  by  fire. 


(Active  voice) 
(Passive  voice) 
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3.  A singular  verb  is  used  with  a singular  subject. 
With  the  subject  you,  however,  whether  singular  or  plural, 
a plural  verb  is  always  used. 

I play  the  piano. 

Marie  plays  and  sings. 

Were  you  at  the  concert  last  night? 

4.  A plural  verb  is  used  with  a plural  subject  and 
with  the  pronoun  you. 

Many  men  have  tried  to  climb  Mt.  Ararat. 

You  two  girls  are  invited  to  the  party. 

5.  The  tense  of  a verb  is  the  form  of  the  verb  used  to 
show  time. 


Present 
He  calls. 
They  begin. 


Past 

He  called. 
They  began. 


Future 
He  will  call. 
They  will  begin. 


Present  Perfect 


Past  Perfect 


Future  Perfect 


He  has  called. 
They  have  begun. 


He  had  called.  He  will  have  called. 
They  had  begun.  They  will  have  begun. 


6.  Regular  verbs  indicate  past  time  by  adding  d or 
ed  to  the  first  person  present ; as,  talk,  talked;  like, 
liked;  believe,  believed. 


7.  Irregular  verbs  form  their  past  tenses  in  different 
ways.  (See  the  list  on  page  416.) 


8.  A participle  is  a form  of  the  verb  used  as  an  adjec- 
tive. It  modifies  a noun  or  a pronoun. 


The  tea-kettle,  singing  merrily,  pleased  the  old  lady 
greatly.  (Present  participle) 

The  flag,  hung  from  the  window,  caught  the  eye  of  the 
passers-by.  (Past  participle) 
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List  of  Common  Irregular  Verbs 


Present 

Past 

Past 

Participle 

am 

was 

been 

become 

became 

become 

begin 

began 

begun 

break 

broke 

broken 

bring 

brought 

brought 

burst 

burst 

burst 

catch 

caught 

caught 

choose 

chose 

chosen 

come 

came 

come 

do 

did 

done 

draw 

drew 

drawn 

drink 

drank 

drunk 

drive 

drove 

driven 

eat 

ate 

eaten 

fly 

flew 

flown 

freeze 

froze 

frozen 

get 

got 

got 

give 

gave 

given 

go 

went 

gone 

grow 

grew 

grown 

know 

knew 

known 

lay 

laid 

laid 

Present 

Past 

Past 

Participle 

lead 

led 

led 

leave 

left 

left 

let 

let 

let 

lie 

lay 

lain 

lose 

lost 

lost 

ring 

rang 

rung 

rise 

rose 

risen 

run 

ran 

run 

say 

said 

said 

see 

saw 

seen 

set 

set 

set 

sing 

sang 

sung 

sit 

sat 

sat 

speak 

spoke 

spoken 

steal 

stole 

stolen 

swim 

swam 

swum 

take 

took 

taken 

teach 

taught 

taught 

think 

thought 

thought 

throw 

threw 

thrown 

wear 

wore 

worn 

write 

wrote 

written 

9.  A gerund  is  a verb  form  ending  in  ing,  which  is 
used  as  a noun.  It  may  be  used  as  subject,  object'  of  a 
verb,  or  object  of  a preposition. 

Making  the  beds  was  her  daily  task.  (Subject) 

He  enjoys  climbing  mountains.  (Object  of  verb) 

Before  going  let’s  sing  one  more  song.  (Object  of  prep- 
osition) 

10.  An  infinitive  is  a verb  form  usually  preceded  by 
the  preposition  to,  which  is  known  as  the  sign  of  the 
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infinitive.  After  certain  verbs,  such  as  bid,  dare , do,  hear , 
help,  let,  make,  need,  the  word  to  is  commonly  omitted. 

An  infinitive  may  be  used  as  a noun,  an  adjective,  or 
an  adverb. 


To  follow  his  trail  is  not  easy. 
This  is  the  trail  to  follow. 

That  trail  is  hard  to  follow. 
We  did  not  plan  to  go. 


(Noun) 

(Adjective) 

(Adverb) 

(Adverb) 


E.  An  adverb  is  a word  that  modifies  a verb,  an 
adjective,  or  another  adverb.  All  modifiers  except  those 
of  nouns  and  pronouns  are  adverbs. 

We  are  going  soon.  ( Soon  modifies  the  verb  are  going.) 
The  book  was  exceedingly  interesting. 

{Exceedingly  modifies  the  adjective  interesting.) 
We  are  going  very  soon.  (Very  modifies  the  adverb  soon.) 


Most  adverbs  have  three  degrees  of  comparison  — 
positive,  comparative,  and  superlative. 

Our  car  went  fast.  I listened  attentively.  (Positive) 

Yours  went  faster.  You  listened  more  attentively. 

(Comparative) 

His  went  fastest  of  all.  He  listened  most  attentively  of  all. 

(Superlative) 

F.  A preposition  is  a word  that  shows  the  relation 
between  a noun  or  a pronoun,  called  its  object,  and  some 
other  word  in  the  sentence. 


We  prepared  a surprise  for  him  and  put  it  in  the  kitchen. 

G.  A conjunction  is  a word  that  joins  words,  phrases, 
or  clauses. 

1.  A co-ordinate  conjunction  joins  words,  phrases, 
or  clauses  of  equal  rank. 

And  connects  similar  ideas. 

Frank  mowed  the  lawn,  and  I swept  the  walks. 

J.  E.  A.  — Ill  — 28 
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But  connects  contrasting  ideas. 

Wood  will  float,  but  iron  will  not. 

Or  connects  alternate  ideas. 

Come  with  me  now,  or  meet  me  downtown  later. 
Co-ordinate  conjunctions  used  in  pairs,  like  both  — and, 
either — or,  neither  — nor,  are  called  correlatives. 

Both  the  house  and  the  barn  burned. 

I can  stop  either  tonight  or  tomorrow  morning. 
Neither  praise  nor  blame  seems  to  affect  him. 

2.  A subordinate  conjunction  joins  a subordinate 
clause  to  a principal  clause. 

Although  he  hurried,  he  missed  the  train. 

We  waited  because  he  had  promised  to  come. 

I jumped  when  you  threw  the  ball. 

H.  An  interjection  is  a word  used  to  express  sudden 
or  strong  feeling.  It  has  no  grammatical  connection 
with  the  sentence. 

Hurrah ! Now  we  can  start. 

Oh!  How  can  you  be  so  cruel? 

PART  III.  CAPITALIZATION  AND 
PUNCTUATION 

A.  Capitalize  the  following : 

I.  The  first  word  of  every  sentence. 

All  that  glitters  is  not  gold. 

2.  The  first  word  of  every  line  of  poetry. 

All  day  long  through  Frederick  Street 
Sounded  the  tramp  of  marching  feet. 

3.  Proper  nouns  and  their  abbreviations. 

Neville  Chamberlain  Rocky  Mountains 

February  (Feb.)  Saskatchewan  (Sask.) 
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4.  Initials  used  in  writing  a name. 

T.  J.  Sims  0.  W.  Holmes  T.  B.  Macaulay 

5.  Adjectives  derived  from  proper  nouns. 

Spanish  Canadian 

Shakespearean  Torontonian 

6.  Titles  of  courtesy  and  their  abbreviations  used 
before  names.  Also  the  President , when  no  name  follows. 

In  the  park  we  saw  Judge  Denton  chatting  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

We  met  a judge  and  two  senators. 

The  Preside?  ^ ^shes  to  have  this  amendment  accepted. 

Words  indicating  relationship,  like  mother,  father,  sister , 
and  dad,  are  usually  capitalized  when  used  as  names. 

We  were  welcomed  by  Mother  and  Dad. 

However,  when  a possessive  pronoun  or  an  article  pre- 
cedes such  words,  no  capital  is  used. 

We  were  welcomed  by  my  mother  and  my  dad. 

We  were  welcomed  by  the  mother  of  my  friend. 

7.  All  sacred  names. 

The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd. 

8.  Names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  the  months  of  the 
year,  and  holidays,  but  not  names  of  the  seasons. 

This  year  spring  began  on  Saturday,  March  21. 

We  had  a party  on  the  King’s  Birthday. 

9.  Names  of  clubs,  societies,  schools,  churches,  streets, 
lakes,  and  hotels. 

The  Science  Club  of  the  Harker  Junior  High  School  is 
sponsoring  the  lecture. 

10.  Only  those  school  subjects  whose  names  are  de- 
rived from  proper  nouns. 

Next  year  I shall  take  English,  Latin,  history,  and  algebra. 
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11.  The  first  word  of  a direct  quotation. 

The  proverb  says,  “A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.” 

12.  The  words  I and  0. 

Then  I began  to  read,  “Thou,  too,  sail  on,  0 Ship  of  State.” 

13.  The  first  word  in  titles  of  books,  stories,  poems, 
etc.,  and  all  other  words  except  articles  {a,  an,  the), 
prepositions,  and  conjunctions. 

“The  Song  of  Hiawatha”  “How  We  Killed  a Bear” 

14.  Points  of  the  compass  only  when  they  refer  to  a 
certain  section  of  the  country. 

Ann  lives  in  the  West.  Go  west  one  block. 

15.  The  first  word  and  the  principal  word  in  the 
salutation  of  a letter  and  the  first  word  in  the  com- 
plimentary close. 

Dear  Mary,  Yours  sincerely, 

My  dear  Mr.  Wilson:  Very  truly  yours, 

There  are  many  other  rules,  but  these  are  the  most 
common  and  important. 

B.  Use  a period: 

1.  At  the  end  of  a declarative  sentence  that  is  not 
exclamatory. 

Mother  needs  you.  Go  quickly. 

2.  After  an  abbreviation  or  an  initial. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Rose  Sask.  lb.  oz. 

Mr.  John  L.  Kline  P.  E.  I.  ft.  C.  0.  D. 

C.  Use  a question  mark: 

At  the  end  of  an  interrogative  sentence. 

What  is  the  population  of  your  province? 

“Are  you  going?”  Jane  asked. 
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D.  Use  an  exclamation  point: 

After  an  exclamatory  word  or  sentence. 

Oh  dear!  How  tired  I am! 

E.  Use  a comma: 

1.  To  set  off  the  name  of  the  person  addressed. 

John,  come  here. 

Miss  Wells,  this  is  Alice  Hill. 

2.  To  set  olf  words  used  independently. 

Yes,  you  may  go. 

It  is,  however,  impossible. 

3.  To  separate  words  or  word  groups  in  series. 

John,  Henry,  and  William  are  close  friends. 

You  could  find  her  reading  in  the  morning,  in  the  after- 
noon, and  in  the  evening. 

4.  To  set  off  words,  phrases,  or  clauses  inserted  in  a 
sentence  by  way  of  explanation,  but  which  are  not  neces- 
sary to  the  sense. 

Bingo,  our  neighbor’s  dog,  never  barks  at  strangers. 
The  hikers,  caught  in  the  downpour,  were  drenched. 
Chris  Coleman,  who  played  full-back  on  the  Homer  eleven 
last  year,  isn’t  eligible  for  the  team  this  season. 

I didn’t  intend  to  hurt  his  feelings,  for  I’m  fond  of  him. 

5.  To  separate  a sentence  into  parts  so  that  its  mean- 
ing may  be  clear  to  the  reader. 

When  Tom  puts  his  coat  on,  the  dog  wants  to  go. 

If  Barbara  helps,  Ruth  and  I will  not  need  to  wait. 

6.  To  separate  the  clauses  of  a compound  sentence. 

I did  not  promise,  but  Henry  did. 

7.  To  separate  direct  quotations  from  the  rest  of 
the  sentence. 

Sue  said,  '‘Let’s  play  the  piano.” 

“Choose  the  music,”  said  Anne,  “and  I will  play  it.” 
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8.  To  set  off  the  year  in  a date  and  the  province  or  state 
in  an  address. 

He  came  to  Olds,  Alberta,  on  May  10,  1926,  without  any 
money  in  his  pockets. 

9.  To  follow  the  salutation  in  friendly  letters  and 
the  complimentary  close  in  all  letters. 

Dear  Jeannette,  Sincerely  yours, 

F.  Use  a colon : 

1.  To  follow  the  salutation  in  a business  letter. 

Dear  Mr.  Fox:  Gentlemen:  Dear  Madam: 

2.  Before  a list  of  particulars. 

They  ordered  the  following:  one  radio,  one  typewriter, 
one  desk,  and  six  chairs. 

G.  Use  quotation  marks: 

To  enclose  a direct  quotation  and  each  part  of  a divided 
quotation. 

“Did  you  draw  that  cartoon ?”  inquired  my  friend. 
“Yes,”  I replied,  “I  drew  it  yesterday.” 

H.  Use  a hyphen: 

I.  To  divide  a word  at  the  end  of  a line  when  one  or 
more  syllables  are  carried  on  to  the  next  line. 

Be  careful  to  divide  your  words  prop- 
erly. 

2.  To  separate  the  words  in  some  compound  words, 
good-bye  twenty-two  self-made  father-in-law 
I.  Use  an  apostrophe: 

1.  To  show  the  omission  of  letters  in  contractions. 

I’m  don’t  he’s  I’ve 

2.  To  form  the  possessives  of  nouns. 

Elliot’s  father  the  boys’  team  the  children’s  book 
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You  can  improve  your  spelling.  How? 

1.  By  consulting  the  dictionary  whenever  you  are  in 
doubt  about  the  spelling  of  a word 

2.  By  keeping  a list  of  words  that  you  misspell 

8.  By  making  an  effort  to  learn  the  correct  spelling  of 
troublesome  words 


Guides  for  Studying  Spelling 

1.  Look  at  the  word  carefully,  noting  any  peculiar 
combinations  of  letters. 

2.  Pronounce  the  word,  giving  full  value  to  every 
syllable. 

3.  Close  your  eyes  and  visualize  the  word. 

4.  Spell  it  aloud  so  that  your  tongue  and  ear  will  aid 
your  memory. 

5.  With  your  eyes  on  the  correct  form,  write  the  word 
so  that  you  can  “feel”  the  correct  spelling. 

6.  Try  to  write  the  word  from  memory.  Check  with 
your  word  list  to  make  sure  you  have  written  it 
correctly. 

7.  Write  it  several  more  times  until  you  can  write  it 
correctly  without  hesitation. 


When  you  find  you  continue  to  misspell  words,  stop 
and  analyze  your  difficulties.  Are  you  writing  separate 
with  three  e’s  instead  of  two?  One  boy  trained  himself 
to  spell  it  correctly  by  remembering  that  pa  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  word.  Conscience  was  easy  for  him  after  he 
saw  that  the  word  science  follows  the  prefix  con, 
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Devise  ways  to  help  yourself  remember.  Here  are  a 
few  hints  that  others  have  found  helpful: 

I.  This  is  the  al  family: 

also  always  although 

almost  already  altogether 

II.  All  right  isn’t  even  remotely  related  to  the  al  family. 
Notice  the  company  it  keeps: 

all  right  all  correct  all  wrong 

III.  Some  people  let  the  word  Alice  help  them  in  the 
spelling  of  ie  and  ei  words.  An  e follows  a c;  i follows 
other  consonants. 

Or  remember  the  rhyme: 

I before  e,  except  after  c ; 

Or  when  sounded  like  a, 

As  in  neighbor  and  weigh. 
receive  receipt  relieve 

believe  deceive  perceive 

Some  of  the  more  common  exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
as  follows: 

height  weird  either  seize 

leisure  forfeit  neither  seizure 


IV.  When  you  add  ing  to 
the  e. 

have  having 
move  moving 
write  writing 
Exceptions : dye  dyeing 


word  ending  with  e,  drop 

dine  dining 
ride  riding 
come  coming 

singe  singeing 


V.  Words  ending  in  y preceded  by  a consonant  usually 
change  the  y to  an  i before  a suffix. 


baby  babies  lady  ladies 

lily  lilies  icy  iciest 

mercy  merciless  tidy  tidiness 
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VI.  There  are  only  three  ceed  words: 

proceed  succeed  exceed 

There  is  only  one  sede  word: 
supersede 

All  the  others  are  cede  words: 

precede  concede  recede 

secede  accede  intercede 

VII.  The  suffix  ful  is  written  with  only  one  l. 

useful  cupful  tearful 

awful  hateful  beautiful 

VIII.  When  a word  ends  in  l,  the  l is  retained  when  the 
suffix  ly  is  added : 

real  + ly,  really  final  + ly,  finally 

IX.  The  following  words  all  end  in  ence: 

difference  convenience  existence 

correspondence  independence  experience 

X.  Here  are  some  common  ance  words: 

accordance  balance  acceptance 

remittance  assistance  acquaintance 

Prepare  to  write  the  following  exercises  from  dictation, 
paying  particular  attention  to  the  spelling  of  the  italicized 
words,  which  are  all  “ spelling  demons”  for  your  grade. 

Keep  a list  of  the  words  you  misspell.  Choose  a 
partner.  You  and  your  partner  may  test  each  other. 

Exercise  I. 

1.  Iam  enclosing  a money  order  for  ten  dollars,  for  which 
please  send  me  the  following  articles,  chosen  from  your 
February  catalogue. 


"f-e  dc  a.f& 
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% He  failed  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  merchandise. 

3.  The  clothes  will  probably  be  shipped  on  Wednesday. 

4.  I am  getting  the  necessary  information  from  their  repre- 
sentative. 

5.  He  doesn’t  want  the  material  until  spring. 


Exercise  II. 

1.  Iam  hoping  that  a satisfactory  arrangement  can  be  made. 

2.  The  equipment  has  been  forwarded  in  accordance  with 
the  superintendent’s  request. 

3.  The  secretary  referred  the  inquiry  to  the  principal. 

4.  His  character,  knowledge,  and  experience  fit  him  for  the 
position. 

5.  He  called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  already 
made  an  additional  remittance. 


‘V 


Exercise  III. 

1.  The  loss  of  the  original  memorandum  will  not  incon- 
venience us,  for  we  have  a duplicate. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  make  your  application. 

3.  Can  you  guess  what  criticism  and  suggestions  the 
customer  made? 

4.  His  communication  contained  no  reference  to  the  affair. 

5.  There  are  enough  copies  available  for  approximately  half 
the  class. 


Exercise  IV. 

Although  the  president  is  busy,  he  is  planning  to  take 
his  usual  vacation. 

Further  correspondence  will  not  be  necessary. 
Unfortunately  he  couldn’t  keep  up  his  insurance  policy. 
We  did  not  receive  an  acknowledgment  of  our  letter. 
He  will  be  transferred  immediately  to  another  depart- 
ment. 

In  appreciation  of  his  long  service , a watch  was  given 
to  him. 
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Exercise  V. 

Q)  We  had  absolutely  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  hospital. 

2.  His  business  occasionally  obliges  him  to  travel  in  foreign 
lands. 

3.  Does  he  realize  how  ridiculous  he  looks? 

4.  Later  they  are  taking  a trip  together  through  the  South. 
The  committee  will  be  grateful  for  all  suggestions. 

6.  When  he  completes  the  course , he  will  receive  a cer- 
tificate. 

Exercise  VI. 

j)  Gentlemen  are  acceptable  in  any  society. 

2.  Under  the  circumstances , he  says,  a written  explanation 
is  unnecessary. 

3.  There  was  a look  of  surprise  on  his  face  when  the 
assistant  handed  him  the  envelope. 

4.  They  find  it  almost  impossible  to  come  to  an  agreement. 

5.  Lately  the  weather  has  been  excellent. 

6.  He  recommended  shipping  the  goods  by  freight. 

Exercise  VII. 

1.  He  passed  the  examination  easily. 

2.  The  women  planned  to  mortgage  the  farm. 

3.  He  is  certainly  entitled  to  a commission  on  the  sale. 

4.  I suppose  the  supply  has  been  exhausted. 

5.  They  wouldn’t  guarantee  delivery ; consequently  we 
cancelled  the  order. 

6.  His  schedule  is  not  very  convenient. 

Exercise  VIII. 

1.  The  community  is  interested  in  raising  money  for  a new 
library. 

2.  The  success  of  a campaign  always  depends  on  the  co- 
operation of  every  individual. 

3.  It  appears  that  he  had  no  authority  to  make  the 
purchase. 

4.  The  annual  basketball  game  with  Union  will  be  played 
on  Saturday. 
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5.  Possibly  we  can  begin  'practice  at  three  o'clock  instead 
of  four. 

6.  Generally  his  recommendation  is  sufficient. 

Exercise  IX. 

1.  I imagine  his  error  inconvenienced  you  considerably. 

2.  I have  no  doubt  that  a definite  decision  will  be  made 
immediately. 

3.  The  organization  is  merely  temporary. 

4.  Because  of  his  good  judgment,  his  acquaintances  usually 
ask  his  advice. 

5.  After  studying  the  proposition  thoroughly,  he  decided 
to  give  it  his  approval. 

Exercise  X. 

1.  I assure  you  that  he  will  not  accept  assistance  from 
anyone. 

2.  The  balance  ought  to  have  been  paid  when  it  was  due. 

3.  He  planned  his  speech  to  fit  the  occasion. 

4.  His  handling  of  the  situation  saved  the  association 
considerable  expense. 

5.  Neither  of  us  was  entirely  satisfied  with  the  styles  we 
were  shown. 

Exercise  XI. 

1.  She  is  extremely  concerned  about  her  appearance. 

2.  When  you  express  sympathy,  do  it  naturally  and 
sincerely. 

3.  The  dining-room  is  equipped  to  accommodate  at  least 
fifty  persons. 

4.  True  courtesy  is  having  consideration  for  others. 

5.  He  was  determined  to  make  every  effort  to  meet  the 
requirements. 

6.  There  is  really  no  necessity  for  his  coming. 

Exercise  XII. 

1.  He  is  so  well  acquainted  with  the  road  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  him  to  lose  his  way. 
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2.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to  ask  whether  the  general  was 
all  right. 

3.  He  meant  his  words  to  have  an  altogether  different  effect. 

4.  Finally  we  saw  a familiar  face  across  the  room. 

5.  Replying  to  your  recent  inquiry,  I am  taking  the 
opportunity  to  remit  the  statement  of  your  account. 

Exercise  XIII. 

1.  The  bureau  is  the  most  beautiful  piece  in  the  room. 

2.  Before  beginning  to  write,  have  your  purpose  in  mind. 

3.  Using  words  exactly  is  a principle  of  good  writing. 

4.  What  actually  happened  is  beyond  description. 

5.  When  at  length  we  stopped,  an  awful  sight  met  our 
anxious  eyes. 

6.  We  were  disappointed  because  no  one  was  allowed  to 
enter  except  government  workers. 

Exercise  XIV. 

1.  “Can  the  soul,”  he  asked,  “have  an  existence  separate 
from  the  body?” 

2.  Surely  he  mentioned  receiving  the  gift. 

3.  Although  he  says  he  has  no  conscience,  I remember  once 
when  it  bothered  him. 

4.  Stating  that  he  was  going  straight  home,  he  said 
good-bye. 

5.  He  preferred  a more  practical  man  for  the  job. 

6.  He  seems  to  be  a pleasant  person,  but  is  he  also  prompt 
and  thorough? 

7.  Will  you  give  us  a special  price  if  we  order  a large 
quantity  ? 

8.  He  did  not  have  many  opportunities  to  meet  people. 

Exercise  XV. 

1.  We  must  either  get  more  advertising  or  charge  more  for 
our  paper. 

2.  Do  you  want  the  flowers  arranged  in  any  particular 
way? 
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3.  He  advised  me  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  Mr.  Clark. 

4.  There  is  a 'possibility  that  the  job  may  be  permanent. 

5.  We  have  definitely  decided  to  go  away  this  summer, 
particularly  during  August,  in  order  to  get  away  from 
the  terrible  heat  of  the  city. 

6.  There  is  practically  no  difference  between  them ; there- 
fore I suggest  that  you  take  the  one  that  costs  less. 

7.  She  looked  lovingly  at  the  sleeping  child. 

8.  Attached  to  one  corner  is  a tag  bearing  the  word, 
“Hand-made.” 

Exercise  XVI. 

1.  It’s  advisable  to  see  him  personally  concerning  the 
change. 

2.  Various  plans  were  tried,  but  none  worked  satis- 
factorily. 

3.  Originally  her  name  had  been  omitted  from  the  list. 

4.  His  face  looked  drawn , and  he  was  completely  tired  out. 

5.  The  coat  fits  perfectly. 

6.  His  speech  was  necessarily  short. 

7.  He  was  quite  right  in  referring  the  matter  to  Mr.  Gray. 

8.  We  were  especially  eager  to  find  a time  to  suit  his 
convenience. 

9.  He  spoke  truly  when  he  said  their  tastes  are  similar. 

10.  Perhaps  he  has  some  connection  with  the  case. 
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Your  composition  work  should  be  something  more  than 
practice  in  speaking  and  writing.  This  appendix  presents 
some  community  enterprises  and  some  broad  topics  for 
study.  Any  one  of  these,  or  something  similar  which 
they  suggest  to  you,  might  well  be  substituted  for  all  the 
composition  assignments  scattered  through  the  units  of 
this  book.  Then  at  the  end  of  the  term  you  would 
feel  that  you  had  done  a service  to  your  community  or 
that  you  had  gained  some  important  systematic  knowl- 
edge and  had  at  the  same  time  learned  to  speak  and  write 
better.  The  conduct  of  any  of  these  enterprises  or  the 
co-operative  study  of  any  of  these  big  topics  would  re- 
quire speaking  and  writing  of  practically  all  the  types 
represented  by  the  units  in  this  book.  The  suggestions 
for  improving  your  speech  and  writing  would  be  used 
as  these  real  occasions  called  for  them,  and  you  would 
probably  grow  more  in  real  power  to  inform,  persuade,  or 
even  entertain  others  than  you  would  by  working  straight 
through  the  book. 

Do  any  of  the  projects  or  topics  for  study  which  follow 
appeal  to  you?  Or  do  they  suggest  some  other  large 
subject  or  undertaking  which  you  would  like  better?  If 
you  see  something  you  wish  the  class  to  try,  prepare  to 
persuade  your  teacher  and  classmates  to  adopt  it  as  the 
composition  material  for  the  term.  They  will  want 
to  know  what  the  project  or  the  study  will  do.  Perhaps 
you  will  need  to  point  out  some  of  the  reports,  discussions, 
letters,  and  so  forth  which  your  proposal  would  include. 
You  can  hardly  expect  to  be  allowed  more  than  three 
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minutes  for  your  argument,  and  you  cannot  hope  to  per- 
suade your  classmates  unless  you  use  the  three  minutes 
fully  and  effectively. 

Here  are  some  possibilities: 

1.  Assisting  the  members  of  the  class  to  choose  vocations 

For  most  boys  and  girls  there  is  an  advantage  in  having 
a future  vocation  in  mind.  The  choice  need  not  be 
final,  but  even  a tentative  one  (to  be  held  until  there  is 
good  reason  to  change)  sharpens  interest  in  many  direc- 
tions and  makes  successful  study  easier.  Such  a choice 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  small  number  of  vocations 
most  fourteen-year-olds  happen  to  know  about.  The 
class  group  can  bring  in  information  and  impressions  of 
the  many  possible  occupations. 

In  order  to  carry  on  the  class  activities,  you  might  like 
to  organize  a club.  See  Unit  III,  “Running  a Club,” 
pages  84  to  88. 

Hold  a class  discussion  to  decide  what  vocations  you 
wish  to  investigate  and  how  you  will  go  about  the  study. 
See  Unit  VI,  “Discussion,”  pages  207  to  215. 

In  gathering  material,  you  will  wish  not  only  to  make 
use  of  the  library  (see  Unit  VII,  “Asking  and  Answering,” 
pages  244  to  253),  but  also  to  interview  townspeople 
who  can  give  you  first-hand  information  (see  Unit  VIII, 
“Making  Requests,”  pages  284  to  289).  Or  perhaps  you 
will  need  to  write  requests  to  friends  or  relatives  in 
other  cities.  The  section  in  Unit  VIII  on  “Writing 
a Request,”  pages  293  to  307,  will  tell  you  how.  It 
will  also  help  you  to  write  letters  asking  for  bulletins 
and  pamphlets  from  libraries  or  government  departments. 
If  you  need  to  write  letters'  ordering  leaflets,  see  the  section 
in  Unit  IX  on  “Shopping  by  Mail,”  pages  327  to  330. 
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To  aid  you  in  preparing  your  report,  study  Unit  VII, 
“Asking  and  Answering,”  pages  253  to  273. 

Your  school  paper  would  welcome  contributions  of 
news  and  special-feature  stories  about  your  investigations. 
See  Unit  X,  “Writing  News  Stories,”  pages  341  to  363. 
If  you  have  no  school  paper,  publish  a class  paper. 

2.  Performing  some  charity  work  or  other  social  service 
Some  classes  have  rendered  a variety  of  service  to 

children’s  wards  in  hospitals:  raising  money,  sending 
letters  and  books,  providing  toys  and  games,  and  doing 
many  other  things. 

Some  have  set  out  to  secure  improvements  in  school 
grounds  or  buildings  and  even  in  the  behavior  of  pupils 
and  in  the  customs  of  the  school. 

Is  your  school  library  satisfactory?  Does  the  school 
need  a sound-picture  projector  ? Are  there  enough  drink- 
ing fountains?  Are  there  pictures,  plants,  statuary,  and 
comfortable,  movable  chairs  in  your  English  classroom? 

3.  Learning  how  to  get  along  with  others 

Etiquette,  social  tact,  leadership,  poise,  and  proper 
clothes  are  matters  of  vital  importance  in  getting  along 
with  others. 

Reports,  discussions,  and  practice  of  various  social  arts 
would  be  the  chief  activities  necessary. 

4.  Getting  the  most  satisfaction  out  of  leisure 

This  might  include  reports,  discussions,  and  demonstra- 
tions of  hobbies,  if  you  have  not  done  something  of  that 
kind  in  the  other  grades ; but  certainly  it  would  include 
finding  out  how  to  conduct  parties,  how  to  listen  to 
music,  how  to  play  games  (especially  indoor  games),  and 
how  to  select  photoplays  and  radio  programs.  The  gath- 
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ering  and  exchanging  of  the  necessary  information  and 
ideas  would  fill  a whole  term  and  provide  a wide  variety 
of  composition  activities. 

5.  Studying  some  part  of  the  life  of  the  community 

Housing,  health,  taxes  (collecting  and  spending), 

charities,  business  (including  factories,  stores,  services, 
family  incomes),  or  recreational  and  cultural  opportunities 
might  be  the  topic  studied.  The  information  would  be 
valuable  and  interesting,  and  the  study  might  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  possible  improvements  in  the  community’s 
management  of  itself. 

6.  Forming  a student  governing  body  or  class  government  — 

or  both 

In  a small  school,  where  all  the  members  of  a grade  are  in 
a single  English  class,  a large  part  of  the  management  of 
class  or  school  affairs  may  be  carried  on  by  a group  of  this 
type.  The  teacher  becomes  a sponsor,  with  veto  power, 
but  the  pupils  propose,  pass  upon,  and  carry  out  many 
plans.  The  conduct  of  a school  paper  or  a class  paper 
(probably  mimeographed)  may  be  included. 

7.  Studying  any  big  topic  co-operatively 

Choose  a topic  that  has  not  been  satisfactorily  covered 
in  classes  in  other  subjects  and  yet  is  of  interest  to  you. 
Some  of  the  possibilities  are : (1)  Canadian  customs  (in- 
cluding superstitions),  both  those  imported  from  Europe 
and  those  which  have  grown  up  here  — with  possibly  some 
excursion  into  the  customs  and  traditions  of  African  and 
Asiatic  peoples ; (2)  the  racial  composition  of  the  Cana- 
dian people  today,  with  the  physical,  temperamental,  and 
cultural  contributions  of  the  various  races ; (3)  the  sources 
of  our  foods  (or  clothes,  or  homes,  including  furnishings 
and  bric-a-brac). 
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A,  an,  the,  45,  46,  247,  360,  420 
Abbreviation,  capital  for,  418,  419 
period  after,  420 
Accept,  except,  237 
Acting,  see  Dramatizations  and 
Pantomime 

Action,  bodily,  in  speaking,  3-13, 
20-26,  33,  38,  93-95,  139-141, 
144,  145,  147,  222 
tense  used  to  express,  63-66,  110- 
112 

Action  Test  (Jean  Brady  Jones), 
8-10 

Active  voice,  112-115,  414 
Address,  direct,  421 
on  envelope,  302,  303 
return,  302,  303 

Adjective  clause,  27-30,  189,  190, 
270,  355,  408 

Adjective  infinitive  phrase,  269-271 
Adjective  phrase,  269-271,  320-322, 
407 

Adjectives,  comparison  of,  414 
correct  use  of,  45,  46,  149,  150, 
162-168,  202,  203,  238 
defined,  407,  413 
predicate,  406,  414 
proper,  77-79,  413,  419 
Adventure  stories,  375-380 
Adverb  clause,  271,  407,  408 
Adverb  phrase,  271,  272,  322,  407 
Adverbial  infinitive  phrase,  271, 
272,  356 

Adverbs,  comparison  of,  417 
correct  use  of,  72,  162-168,  354 
defined,  407,  417 
Advertisements,  answering,  308 
collecting,  160,  330 
compared  to  announcements, 
142-144 

writing,  160,  308 
Affect,  effect,  236,  237 
After-dinner  speeches,  class  project, 
192 

Agreement,  of  pronoun  with  ante- 
cedent, 132-135,  279-281,  412 
of  verb  with  subject,  125-135, 
410,  413,  415 


Alliteration,  399 

Alphabetical  order,  246,  247,  268 
Amending  a motion,  98, 101-103 
Anecdotes,  171-178 
Annotated  bibliography,  274 
Announcements,  oral,  137-155,  160 
written,  346 

Antecedent  of  pronoun,  132,  279- 
281,  412 

Any,  no,  none,  166 
Apostrophe,  in  contractions,  77, 422 
in  possessives,  79,  200-202,  410, 
411,  422 

Application,  letters  of,  308 
Appositive  clause,  219,  409 
Appositives,  75,  76,  188-191,  193- 
196,  219,  409 

Appraisal  of  work,  see  Judging  work 
“April  Fool,”  126,  127 
Articles  of  constitution,  87 
As  far  as,  167,  168 
At,  to,  46 

Attack,  attacked,  312,  313 
Audience,  adapting  request  to,  286- 
289 

considering,  142-148,  213,  221 
duties  of,  224,  227,  228 
Author  card  for  book,  248 
Autobiography,  192 

Between,  among,  46 
Bibliography,  268,  274 
Block  form  of  letter,  50,  61,  67,  295, 
297,  301,  302,  303,  328 
Blow,  blew,  blown,  336,  337 
Bodily  action,  aid  to  speaking,  3-13, 
20-26,  33,  38,  93-95,  139-141, 
144,  145,  147,  222 
Book  lists,  39,  71, 122, 123, 161, 162, 
193,  229,  230,  275,  276,  309, 
332,  365,  403,  404 
Book  reports,  21,  62,  160,  191 
Booklets,  class  projects,  121,  300, 
317 

individual  projects,  38,  69,  70, 
191,  192,  330,  331,  364 
Bring,  brought,  313-315 
Bulletin  board,  how  to  make,  89 
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Burst,  339 
Business  letters 
applications,  308 
claims,  329,  331 
correct  form,  300-303,  422 
models,  295, 297, 299, 301, 303, 328 
orders,  327-330 

special  requests,  274,  293-300, 
308 

Business  telephone  calls,  322-327, 
331 

Buy,  bought,  337 

Call  numbers  of  books,  248-250 
Campaign,  class  project,  121 
Capital  letters 

abbreviations,  418,  419 
complimentary  close  of  letter,  78, 
79,  81,  420 

days  of  week,  78,  79,  81,  419 
heading  of  letter,  77,  78,  81 
holidays,  78,  81,  419 
I and  O,  81,  420 
initials,  419 
months,  78,  419 
poetry,  418 

proper  adjectives,  77-79,  81,  419 
proper  nouns,  77-79,  81,  418,  419 
quotations,  196,  197,  420 
sacred  names,  419 
salutation  of  letter,  77,  78,  81,  420 
sections  of  country,  78,  420 
sentences,  418 
titles,  419,  420 

Capitalization  exercises,  77-79,  81 
Capitalization  guide,  418-420 
Card  catalogue,  247-250 
Cartoons,  364,  384 
Case,  of  nouns,  79,  80,  200-202, 
305-307,  410,  411,  422 
of  pronouns,  80,  305-307,  413 
Chairman,  of  club  meeting,  84-88, 
93  95  115 

of  discussion,  212-215,  223,  224, 
226 

Character  sketches,  384-387 
Charts,  22,  308 

Citizenship,  good,  101,  432, 434 
Civics,  see  Correlation 
Claim  letters,  329,  331 
Class  projects,  see  Projects 
Classifying  material,  20,  27,  35,  38, 
120,  121,  122,  160,  188 


Clause,  adjective,  27-30,  189,  190, 
270,  355,  408 
adverb,  271,  407,  408 
appositive,  219,  409 
defined,  407 

noun,  215-219,  408,  409 
principal,  408 

relative,  27-30, 189, 190,  355,  408 
subordinate,  27-30,  189,  190, 
215-219,  355,  408,  409 
Climb,  climbed,  312,  313 
Club,  carrying  on  business  of,  97- 
118 

framing  constitution  of,  87 
organizing,  84-88 
programs  for,  89-95 
Colon,  after  salutation  of  business 
letter,  422 

before  enumeration,  272,  273,  422 
Combining  sentences,  29,  190,  191, 
217-219,  304-306,  358-360 
Comma,  after  complimentary  close 
of  letter,  422 

after  salutation  of  friendly  letter, 
422 

for  clearness,  75,  421 
in  addresses,  75,  76,  81,  422 
in  compound  sentences,  75,  76, 
421 

in  dates,  75,  76,  81,  422 
in  quotations,  76,  81, 196, 197, 421 
in  series,  76,  81,  421 
with  appositives,  75,  76,  81,  189, 
219,  421 

with  explanatory  expressions,  59, 
60,  421 

with  parenthetical  clauses,  28,  29, 
59,  219,  421 

with  participial  phrases,  59,  60, 
75,  76,  355,  421 

with  words  of  address,  75,  76,  81, 
421 

with  words  used  independently, 
421 

Committee  reports,  84,  105-116 
Committee  work,  91,  107,  109,  120, 
302 

Common  noun,  defined,  409 
Community  service,  101,  294,  433, 
434 

Comparative  degree,  of  adjective, 
414 

of  adverb,  417 
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Comparison,  of  adjectives,  414 
of  adverbs,  417 

Comparisons,  figures  of  speech,  394- 
397 

Compass  points,  when  capitalized, 
420 

Complete  predicate,  405 
Complete  subject,  405 
Completed  action,  perfect  tense  for, 
64,  110-112 
Complex  sentence,  408 
Complimentary  close  of  letter,  78, 
79,  81,  420,  422 

Composition,  see  Oral  work  and 
Written  work 
Compound  object,  406 
Compound  predicate,  406 
Compound  sentence,  409,  421 
Compound  subject,  406 
Compound  words,  hyphen  in,  370- 

373  A.99 

plurals  of,  199,  410 
Conciseness,  through  appositives, 
189 

through  gerund  and  infinitive 
phrases,  303-307,  356-360 
through  participles,  58-60 
through  prepositional  phrases, 
320-322 

through  subordinate  clauses,  27- 
30,  216-219 

Conjunctions,  co-ordinate,  186-188, 
417,  418 
correlative,  418 
defined,  417 

subordinate,  186-188,  408,  418 
Connectives,  186-188,  408,  417,  418 
Constitution  of  club,  87 
Contests,  class  projects,  121,  332 
Continuing  action,  perfect  tense  for, 
64 

Contractions,  77,  422 
Conversations,  anecdotes  in,  171- 
176,  180,  184 

appropriate  topics  for,  16-20 
bodily  action  in,  3-12 
chart  for  rating,  22 
courtesy  in,  23-25,  30-34 
dramatizations  of,  32,  37,  173, 
242,  331 

guides  for,  25,  33,  36 

how  written,  196,  197,  366,  367 

humor  in,  25-27 


Conversations  ( continued ) 
introductions  in,  3-5,  11-16 
judging,  5,  20-22 
mixed-age  groups,  30-35 
same-age  groups,  3-30 
social,  3-39 

telephone,  35-37,  322-327,  331 
See  also  Discussions 
Co-operative  studies,  431-434 
Co-ordinate  conjunctions,  186-188, 
417,  418 

Copying  exercises,  73,  81,  110,  124, 
202,  203 

Copyright,  249,  274 
Correct  usage,  see  Troublesome 
words 

Corrective  exercises,  40-47,  72-81, 
123-135,  162-169,  193-203, 

230-239,  277-281,  309-315, 

333-339,  366-373 
Correlation 

civics,  101,  205,  206,  283,  294, 
433,  434 

drawing,  62,  69,  70,  121,  191, 
273,  364,  402 

history,  70,  192,  274,  275,  365 
science,  241,  257,  275 
social  service,  101,  117,  433,  434 
Correlatives,  418 

Courtesy,  in  conversations,  23-25, 
30-34 

in  interviews,  285 
in  introductions,  12,  14,  15 
in  letters,  294,  295,  328 
in  making  purchases,  318 
in  making  requests,  291,  294 
in  public  speaking,  94,  95,  101, 
107,117,118,122,140,221 
Cross  reference,  250-252 
Cross-reference  card  for  book,  249 

Dangling  participle,  74,  75 
Dates,  comma  in,  75,  76,  81,  422 
Days  of  week,  capitals  for,  78,  79, 
81,419 

Debates,  206,  225-226 
Debating  motions,  99-101 
Declarative  sentence,  405,  420 
Degrees  of  comparison,  414,  417 
Derivation  of  words,  401,  402 
Descriptions,  oral,  320-322 
written,  38,  58,  92,  385-387,  391, 
393,  394,  396 
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Details,  omitting  unnecessary,  109, 
110,  183-185,  220 
using  effective,  182,  351-354,  385, 
387,  391,  393 

Dewey  Decimal  System,  245,  246 
Diagnostic  tests 
adjectives,  45,  162,  165,  203 
adverbs,  162,  165 
agreement  of  pronoun  with  ante- 
cedent, 132,  133,  279 
agreement  of  verb  with  subject, 
125-131 

appositives,  193,  194 
direct  quotations,  196 
irregular  verbs,  230,  233,  234 
lie,  lay,  230 
nouns,  203 
numerals,  203 
possessives,  79,  200 
pronouns,  42,  132,  133,  279 
pronunciation,  168,  169 
relative  pronouns,  132,  133 
sentence  recognition,  72,  73,  123, 
193, 194,  277,  309,  310,  334,  335 
sit,  set,  233,  234 
unnecessary  words,  47 
verbs,  41,  42,  230,  233,  234 
Diagrams,  drawing,  38,  97,  273 
Dialogues,  120 

Dictation  exercises,  75-77,  79,  80, 
195, 196, 197, 201, 278,  371,  372, 
425-430 

Dictionary,  using  the,  47,  252,  254, 
312,  370-373,  401,  402,  423 
Direct  address,  421 
Direct  object,  303-305,  406,  416 
Direct  quotations,  196,  197,  366, 
367,  420,  421,  422 
Discussions,  class,  5,  12,  19,  34,  35, 
56,  57,  66,  68,  89,  91,  104,  118, 
138,  142,  143,  146,  151,  188, 
205-211,  228,  229,  243,  317, 
331,  341,  380,  385,  390 
formal,  206,  225,  226 
group,  22,  97,  98,  101,  107,  108 
informal,  205-225 
interviews  as,  222-225 
panel,  211-215,  220-222 
topics  for,  205,  206 
Displays,  class  projects,  70,  302 
Divided  quotations,  196,  422 
Double  negative  error,  166 
Drag,  dragged,  314,  315 


Dramatizations 
announcements,  146,  147 
conversations,  32, 37, 173, 242, 331 
interviews,  224,  225,  292,  307,  318 
puppet  play,  192 
stories,  119,  192 

telephone  conversations,  37,  324 
Draw,  drew,  drawn,  339 
Drawing,  see  Correlation 
Drive,  drove,  driven,  315 
Drown,  drowned,  312,  313 

Eat,  ate,  eaten,  337 
Editorials,  347,  364,  365 
Effect,  affect,  236,  237 
Electing  officers  of  club,  88 
Encyclopedia,  using  the,  250-253 
Enunciation,  clear,  3,  5,  174,  319, 
320,  324-327 

Envelope  of  letter,  302,  303 
Etiquette  of  introductions,  4,  11-16 
Except,  accept,  237 
Exclamation  point,  421 
Exclamatory  sentence,  405,  421 
Experiences,  telling,  178-191 
Explanations,  guides  for,  97,  242 
oral,  95-97,  242,  243 
order  in,  97,  242 
written,  264,  267 

Explanatory  expressions,  comma 
with,  59,  60,  421 

Facial  expression,  aid  to  conversa- 
tion, 6,  7,  12,  25,  38,  140 
in  speechmaking,  262,  263 
Fall,  fell,  fallen,  337,  338 
Feature  stories,  349-360 
Feminine  gender,  412 
Figures  of  speech,  394-397 
Fly,  flew,  flown,  336,  337 
Folding  a letter,  69 
Forceful  English,  155-159 
Formal  discussion,  206,  225-226 
Forum,  open,  211,  213 
Framing  motions,  98,  99 
Friendly  letters,  49-70,  179,  180, 
184,  422 
guides  for,  52 
letters  of  sympathy,  66-69 
social  notes,  66-69,  122 
travel  letters,  60-63 
From,  off,  46 
Future  perfect  tense,  415 
Future  tense,  415 
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Game,  conversational  tag,  18 
Gender  of  pronouns,  412 
“Georgine,”  387 

Gerund,  as  object,  303-307,  356- 
359,  416 

as  subject,  155-157,  268,  269, 
356-358,  416 

correct  use  of,  305-307,  310,  311 
defined,  156,  416 
possessive  case  with,  305-307 
Get,  got,  338,  339 
Give,  gave,  given,  338,  339 
Good,  well,  163 
Government,  student,  434 
Greeting  of  letter,  420,  422 
Group  work 

amending  a motion,  101-103 
asking  and  answering  questions, 
242,  243 

club  meetings,  87,  97, 98, 101, 107, 
108 

committees,  91,  107,  109,  120, 
302 

conversations,  18,  21,  30,  173 
debate,  226 

debating  a motion,  101 
discussions,  22,  222-226 
dramatizations,  37, 173,  242,  292, 
318,  324 

formal  discussion,  226 
framing  a motion,  99 
friendly  letters,  53,  54 
game,  18 

interviews,  222-225,  286,  292 
introductions,  5,  12,  13,  15,  16 
panel  discussions,  215 
self-introductions,  5 
telephone  conversations,  37,  323, 
324 

Grow,  grew,  grown,  336,  337 
Guide  words,  250,  251 
Guides 

adventure  stories,  380 
amending  motions,  103 
announcements,  141,  144 
asking  and  answering  questions, 
242 

business  letters,  294 
club  programs,  90 
committee  meetings,  107 
conversations,  22,  25,  33,  36 
creative  listening,  228 
debating  motions,  101 


Guides  ( continued ) 
delivering  announcements,  141, 
144 

explanations,  97,  242 
framing  motions,  99 
friendly  letters,  52 
interviews,  285,  291 
letters  of  special  request,  294 
listeners,  228 

making  purchases,  318,  323 
making  requests,  291,  294 
news  stories,  343 
note  taking,  259 
outlining,  261 
pep  speeches,  152 
platform  conduct,  94,  95 
precis,  254 
reports,  244,  261 
requests,  291,  294 
securing  permission  or  authority, 
291 

shopping,  318,  323 
spelling,  423 
story-telling,  172,  380 
telephoning,  36,  323,  324 

Handwriting,  68,  69 
Has,  have,  had,  42,  63-66,  111,  126- 
129,  132-135 
Have,  of,  41,  42 
Heading  of  letter,  77,  78 
Head-lines  of  news  stories,  360-363 
History,  see  Correlation 
Holidays,  capitals  for,  419 
Homonyms,  77,  80 
Humor  in  conversation,  25-27 
Hyphen,  370-373,  422 

I and  O,  capitals  for,  420 
Indefinite  past  time,  present  perfect 
tense  for,  63 

Indented  form  of  letter,  53,  299,  302 
Infinitive,  as  adjective,  269-271, 
356-358,  417 

as  adverb,  271,  272,  356-358,  417 
as  noun,  157-159,  268,  269,  417 
as  subject,  157-159,  268,  269 
correct  use  of,  309-311 
defined,  159,  416 
sign  of,  159,  416 

Infinitive  phrase,  157-159,  269-272, 
356 

Initials,  419,  420 
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Interesting  things  to  do,  38,  69,  70, 
119-122,  160,  161,  191,  192, 
228,  229,  273-275,  307-309, 
330-332,  364,  365,  400-402 
Interjections,  418 
Interrogation  point,  420 
Interrogative  pronouns,  40,  41,  412 
Interrogative  sentence,  405,  420 
Interviews,  conducting,  19,  283- 
293,  317 

discussions  as,  222-225 
dramatizing,  224,  225,  292,  307, 
318 

guides  for  conducting,  285,  291 
writing  a news  story  about,  307 
Intransitive  verb,  defined,  414 
Introductions,  of  others,  11-16 
of  self,  3-5,  285 
of  speakers,  160,  213,  223,  224 
Inventory  tests,  see  Diagnostic  tests 
Invitations,  122 

Irregular  verbs,  230-239,  313-315, 
336-339,  415,  416 
Is,  are,  41,  42,  125-135 
Its,  it’s,  77,  80 

Jean  Brady  Jones  Action  Test,  8-10 
Jokes,  telling,  25-27 
Judging  work,  oral,  5,  13,  20-22, 
143,  144,  147,  148,  152,  192, 
263,  323,  324 
written,  53,  380 
See  also  Guides 

Know,  knew,  known,  314,  315 

Lay,  lie,  230-233,  239 

Leads  for  news  stories,  343-346,  353 

Learn,  teach,  41,  42 

Leisure,  use  of,  433,  434 

Let,  leave,  41,  42 

Letter  writing 

appearance  of  letter,  68,  69 
block  form,  50,  61,  67,  295,  297, 
301,  302,  303,  328 
business  letters,  274,  293-303, 
308,  327-331,  422 
claim  letters,  329,  331 
envelope,  302,  303 
folding  a letter,  69 
friendly  letters,  49-70,  179,  180, 
184,  422 
guides,  52 


Letter  writing  ( continued ) 
indented  form,  53,  299,  302 
invitations,  122 
letters  of  application,  308 
letters  of  special  request,  293-303, 
308 

letters  of  sympathy,  66-69 
models,  50,  61,  67,  295,  297,  299, 
301,  303,  328 
order  letters,  327-330 
parts  of  a letter,  53 
planning  a letter,  53-55 
punctuation  of  letter,  53,  77-79, 
81,  302,  420,  422 
social  notes,  66-69,  122 
“thank  you”  letters,  122 
travel  letters,  60-63 
Library,  arrangement  of,  245-247 
book  lists,  39,  71,  122,  123,  161, 
162,  193,  229,  230,  275,  276, 
309,  332,  365,  403,  404 
cards  for  books,  247-250 
how  to  use,  244-253 
test  on,  245 
Lie,  lay,  230-233,  239 
Limerick,  401 

Linking  verbs,  163,  406,  414 
Listeners,  duties  of,  227,  228 
Lose,  loose,  238,  239 

Maintenance  tests 
accept,  except,  237 
adjectives,  46,  163,  164,  166-168, 
203,  238,  239 

adverbs,  163,  164,  166-168 
affect,  effect,  236,  237 
agreement  of  pronoun  with  ante- 
cedent, 133, 134,  279-281 
agreement  of  verb  with  subject, 
126,  129,  131,  133-135 
appositives,  195,  196 
capitalization,  77-79,  81 
contractions,  77,  81 
direct  quotations,  197,  366,  367 
hyphenation,  371-373 
irregular  verbs,  231-239, 314, 315, 
336-339 
lie,  lay,  231-233 
lose,  loose,  238,  239 
negatives,  166 
nouns,  203,  236,  237 
participles,  74,  75 
parts  of  speech,  236-239 
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Maintenance  tests  ( continued ) 
plurals  of  nouns,  198,  199 
position  of  modifiers,  74,  75,  355 
possessive  pronouns,  80 
possessives,  79,  80 
prepositions,  46,  237 
principal  parts  of  verbs,  312-315, 
336-339 

pronouns,  40,  41,  44,  80, 133, 134, 
279-281 

punctuation,  75,  76,  81 
regular  verbs,  312-314 
relative  pronouns,  40,  41,  133, 
134,  281 
rise,  raise,  238 

sentence  recognition,  73, 123, 124, 
195,  196,  277,  278,  310,  311, 
334-336,  366,  367 
sequence  of  tenses,  367-369 
sit,  set,  234-236 
spelling,  198,  199,  371-373 
unnecessary  words,  42,  44,  47 
verbs,  42,  231-239,  312-315,  336- 
339,  367-369 
who,  whom,  40,  41 
Margin  in  letter,  68 
Marionettes,  192 
Masculine  gender,  412 
“Masquerade,  The,”  391 
Mastery  tests,  134,  135,  197,  239 
Metaphors,  394-397 
Minutes  of  meeting,  88,  103-105 
Misplaced  modifiers,  74,  75,  354, 
355 

Modifiers,  classified,  407-409 
defined,  407 

position  of,  74,  75,  354,  355 
Months,  capitals  for,  419 
Motions,  amending,  101-103 
debating,  99-101 
framing,  98,  99 
Moving  pictures,  13 

Names,  proper,  77-79,  409,  418, 
419 

Narrowing  a topic,  243,  244 
Negatives,  166 
Neuter  gender,  412 
“New  Laws  for  Old”  (Frank  A. 
Magruder),  258 

News  stories,  122,  307,  341-365 
Newspaper,  class  project,  341-365 
No,  none,  any,  166 


Nominative,  predicate,  406,  409, 
413,  414 

Nominative  case  of  pronouns,  40, 
413 

Note  taking,  244,  258-260 
Notebooks,  class  projects,  121,  300, 
317 

individual  projects,  38,  69,  70, 
191,  192,  330,  331 
Noun  clauses,  215-219,  408,  409 
Nouns,  common,  409 

correct  use  of,  202,  203,  353,  354 
defined,  409 

plurals  of,  198,  199,  410 
possessives  of,  79,  80,  200-202, 
305-307,  410,  411, 422 
proper,  77-79,  409,  418,  419 
specific,  57,  353,  354 
Number,  of  nouns,  198,  199,  410 
of  pronouns,  412,  413 
of  verbs,  415 
Numerals,  202,  203 

O,  capital  for,  420 
Object,  compound,  406 
direct,  40,  303-307,  406,  416 
gerund  as,  303-307,  356-359,  416 
noun  clause  as,  215-217,  409 
of  preposition,  40,  303-307,  416 
Objective  case  of  pronouns,  40,  413 
Open  forum,  211,  213 
Oral  work 
anecdotes,  173 

announcements,  139,  143,  144, 

146,  147,  160 

book  reports,  21,  62,  160,  191 
club  meetings,  97,  98,  101 
committee  meetings,  107 
debates,  206,  226 
dialogues,  120 

discussions,  5,  12,  19,  34,  35,  56, 
57,  66,  68,  89,  91, 104, 118, 138, 
142,  143,  146,  151,  188,  206, 
210,  215,  226,  228,  229,  243, 
317,  331,  341,  380,  385,  390 
dramatizations,  32,  37,  119,  146, 

147,  173,  192,  224,  225,  242, 
292,  307,  318,  324,  331 

explanations,  96,  242,  243 
formal  discussions,  206,  226 
games,  18 

interviews,  19,  286,  290,  292,  317 
introductions,  5, 12, 13, 15, 16, 160 
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Oral  work  ( continued) 
jokes,  27 

panel  discussions,  215,  222 
pep  speeches,  152,  154,  155,  161 
personal  experiences,  180,  184 
programs,  119,  120 
pronunciation  contest,  332 
puppet  play,  192 
reading  aloud,  25,  27,  62,  69, 120, 
161,  182,  392,  401 
reports,  21,  38,  62,  69,  70,  111, 
244,  286,  307,  308,  309,  330 
sales  talks,  120 
self-introductions,  5 
story-telling,  38,  119,  120,  180, 
184,  376 

telephone  conversations,  37,  324, 
325,  331 

Order,  in  explanations,  97,  242 
in  letter  writing,  53-55 
in  story-telling,  26 
Order  letters,  327-330 
Order  of  business,  88 
Origin  of  words,  401,  402 
Ought,  41,  42 

Outlines,  for  letters,  53-55 
for  reports,  244,  260,  261 
for  talks,  153 

Overworked  words  and  expressions, 
34,  35,  150,  178,  359,  360, 
396 

Ownership,  how  indicated,  79,  80, 
200-202,  305-307,  410,  411, 
413,  422 

Panel  discussions,  211-215,  220- 
222 

Pantomime,  6-8,  13 
Paragraph,  in  written  conversation, 
196,  197 

topic  of,  253-257,  264-267 
Parenthetical  expressions,  comma 
with,  28,  29,  59,  219,  421 
Parliamentary  procedure,  83-118, 
207-215,  222-226 

Participial  phrase,  58-60,  74,  354, 
355 

Participles,  correct  use  of,  74,  75, 
309-311 

dangling,  74,  75 
defined,  59,  415 
past,  311-315,  415,  416 
present,  415,  416 


Parts  of  speech,  determined  by  use, 
236-239 

summary  of,  409-418 
tests  on,  236-239 
See  also  Adjectives,  Adverbs,  etc. 
Passive  voice,  112-115,  414 
Past  participle,  311-315,  415,  416 
Past  perfect  tense,  368,  369,  415 
Past  tense,  63,  110-112,  311-315, 
336-339,  415,  416 
“Peace”  (Georgia  Cole),  392 
Penmanship,  68,  69 
Pep  speeches,  151-155 
Perfect  tenses,  63-66,  110-112,  368, 
369,  415 

Permission,  securing,  290-296 
Personal  experiences,  relating,  178- 
191 

Personal  pronouns,  42-44,  305,  306, 
334,  411-413 

Phrases,  adjective,  269-271,  320- 
322,  407 

adverb,  271,  272,  322,  407 
defined,  407 

gerund,  155-157,  268,  269,  303- 
307,  356-359 

infinitive,  157-159,  269-272,  356 
participial,  58-60,  74,  354,  355 
prepositional,  320-322,  333-336, 
354,  355 
verb,  414 

Plagiarism,  267,  268 
Platform  conduct,  92-95 
Plays,  writing,  38,  119,  307,  331 
See  also  Dramatizations 
Plot  for  story,  class  project,  376 
Plural  number,  of  nouns,  198,  199, 
410 

of  pronouns,  412,  413 
of  verbs,  415 

Plural  possessives,  200-202,  411 
Poems  for  study 

“A  Vagabond  Song”  (Bliss  Car- 
man), 389 

“Peace”  (Georgia  Cole),  392 
quotations,  389,  390,  392,  393, 
398-400 

“Tartary”  (Walter  de  la  Mare), 
375  376 

“The  Masquerade,”  391 
“The  Railway  Train”  (Emily 
Dickinson),  388 
“To  Eagle  Lake,”  393 
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Poetry,  form  in  writing,  418 
pattern  of,  400-402 
reading  aloud,  161,  392,  401 
rhythm  of,  400,  401 
studying  for  enjoyment,  387-394, 
398,  399 

writing  original,  391,  394 
Politeness,  see  Courtesy 
Position,  of  modifiers,  74,  75,  354, 
355 

of  subordinate  clauses,  408 
Positive  degree,  of  adjective,  414 
of  adverb,  417 

Possessive  case,  of  nouns,  79,  80, 
200-202,  305-307,  410, 411,  422 
of  pronouns,  80,  305-307,  413 
with  gerund,  305-307 
Possessive  pronouns,  80,  413 
Posters,  38,  121,  160 
Posture,  importance  of  correct,  3-8, 
20-25,  33,  38,  93-95,  139-141, 
144,  145,  161,  212,  222,  229 
Practice  exercises,  see  Maintenance 

Precis  writing,  254-257,  360-363 
Predicate,  complete,  405 
compound,  406 
defined,  405 
simple,  405 

Predicate  adjective,  406,  414 
Predicate  nominative,  406,  409,  413, 
414 

Prefixes,  47,  372 

Prepositional  phrases,  320-322, 333- 
336,  354,  355 

Prepositions,  correct  use  of,  46,  237, 
334 

defined,  417 

objects  of,  40,  303-307,  416 
Present  participle,  415 
Present  perfect  tense,  63-66,  110- 
112,  415 

Present  tense,  311-315,  336-339, 
415,  416 

Presiding  officer,  at  meeting,  84-88, 
93,95,115 

in  discussion,  212-215,  223,  224, 
226 

Principal  clause,  408 
Principal  parts  of  verb,  231,  234, 
238,  311-315,  336-339,  416 
Programs 

class  projects,  119,  192 


Programs  ( continued ) 
planning  club,  89-92 
platform  conduct  for,  92-95 
Projects,  class 

after-dinner  speeches,  192 
booklets,  121,  300,  317 
campaign,  121 
charity  work,  433 
club  history,  121 
community  problems,  433,  434 
contests,  121,  332 
displays,  70,  302 
larger  projects,  431-434 
leisure  activities,  433,  434 
moving  pictures,  13 
newspaper,  341-365 
plot  for  story,  376 
programs,  119,  120,  192 
pronunciation  contest,  332 
puppet  play,  192 
shopper’s  guide,  317 
social  arts,  433 
social  service,  433,  434 
style-book,  300 
tea,  16 

vocations,  432,  433 
Pronouns,  agreement  with  antece- 
dent of,  132-135,  279-281,  412 
case  of,  40-44,  80,  305-307,  413 
correct  use  of,  28,  40,  42-44,  80, 
334,  412 
defined,  411 
gender  of,  412 
interrogative,  40,  412 
number  of,  412,  413 
personal,  42-44,  334,  411-413 
possessive,  80,  305-307,  413 
relative,  27-30,  40,  132-135,  334, 
412 

Pronunciation  exercises,  168,  169, 
312,  319,  320,  324,  325,  331,  332 
Proper  adjectives,  77-79,  413,  419 
Proper  nouns,  77-79,  409,  418,  419 
Proverbs,  402 
Punctuation 

apostrophe,  77,  79,  200-202,  410, 
411,  422 

colon,  272,  273,  422 
comma,  28,  29,  59,  60,  75,  76, 
189, 196, 197, 219,  355, 421, 422 
exclamation  point,  421 
hyphen,  370-373,  422 
period,  420 
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Punctuation  ( continued ) 
question  mark,  420 
quotation  marks,  196,  197,  267, 
422 

See  also  Capital  letters 
Punctuation  exercises,  72, 73,  75,  76, 
81,  123,  124,  195-197,310,  311, 
334-336,  366,  367 
Puppet  play,  192 
Purchases,  making,  317-320 
Puzzles,  198,  199 

Question  mark,  420 
Quotation,  direct,  196,  197,  366, 
367,  420,  421,  422 
divided,  196,  422 

Quotation  marks,  196, 197,  267,  422 

“Railway  Train,  The”  (Emily 
Dickinson),  388 

Reading  aloud,  25,  27,  62,  69,  120, 
161,  182,  392,  401 
Real,  very,  165,  166 
Reference  books,  using,  47,  246, 
250-253,  312,  370-373,  401, 
402,  423 

Regular  verbs,  311-313,  415 
Relative  clause,  27-30,  189,  190, 
355,  408 

Relative  pronouns,  agreement  of 
verbs  with,  132-135 
correct  use  of,  27-30,  40,  334 
defined,  412 
used  in  clauses,  334 
Remedial  exercises,  see  Mainte- 
nance tests 

Reports,  book,  21,  62,  160,  191 
committee,  105-116 
guides  for,  244,  261 
oral,  21,  38,  62,  69,  70,  111,  244, 
286,  307,  308,  309,  330 
outlines  for,  244,  260,  261 
paragraphs  in,  264-267 
written,  109,  110,  122,  264,  267, 
268,  274,  364,  365 
Request,  letters  of  special,  274, 293- 
303,  308 

making  oral,  286-293 
Resolution,  framing  a,  116-118 
Return  address,  302,  303 
Reviews,  see  Diagnostic  tests  and 
Maintenance  tests 
Revision  of  written  work,  51,  184, 
187 


Rhymes,  writing,  391,  394 
Rhythm,  400,  401 
Ride,  rode,  ridden,  315 
Rise,  raise,  237,  238 
“Robert  Louis  Stevenson  Cottage 
at  Saranac  Lake,  The,”  265, 266 
Running  notes,  259,  260 
Run-on  sentences,  avoiding,  72,  73, 

123,  124,  333-336,  366,  367 

Sacred  names,  capitals  for,  419 
Sales  talks,  120 
Salutation  of  letter,  420,  422 
Science,  see  Correlation 
Seasons,  not  capitalized,  419 
Sentence  recognition,  72,  73,  123, 

124,  193-196,  277,  278,  309- 
311,  333-336,  366,  367 

Sentences,  agreement  in,  125-135, 
410,  413, 415 

combining,  29,  190,  191,  217-219, 
304-306,  358-360 
complex,  408 
compound,  409,  421 
declarative,  405,  420 
defined,  405 
exclamatory,  405,  421 
gerund  as  subject  of,  155-157, 
268,  269,  356-358,  416 
infinitive  as  subject  of,  157-159, 
268,  269 

interrogative,  405,  420 
predicate  of,  405,  406 
punctuation  of,  418,  420,  421 
recognizing,  72,  73, 123, 124, 193- 
196,  277,  278,  309-311,  333- 
336,  366,  367 
simple,  408 
subject  of,  405,  406 
variety  in,  60,  113,  358-360,  408 
Sequence  of  tenses,  367,  368 
Series,  comma  in,  421 
Set,  sit,  233-236 
Shopping,  by  mail,  327-330 
by  telephone,  322-327 
over  counter,  317-322 
“Short-wave  Radio  to  the  Rescue” 
(Earl  Cummins),  377-380 
Sign  of  infinitive,  159,  416 
Signature  of  letter,  69 
Similes,  394-397 
Simple  predicate,  405 
Simple  sentence,  408 
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Simple  subject,  405 
Singular  number,  of  nouns,  410 
of  pronouns,  412,  413 
of  verbs,  415 
Sit,  set,  233-236 
Skeleton  letters,  300,  302 
Slang,  when  to  use,  34,  35,  148,  149 
Slogans,  121,  161 
Social  arts,  433 

Social  conversations,  guides  for,  25, 
33,  36 

mixed-age  groups,  30-35 
same-age  groups,  3-30 
telephone,  35-37 
Social  notes,  66-69,  122 
See  also  Friendly  letters 
Social  service,  see  Correlation 
Speakers,  introducing,  160,  213, 
223,  224 

platform  conduct  for,  92-95 
Speech,  figures  of,  394-397 
parts  of,  236-239,  409-418 
Speech  habits,  improving,  220-222, 
261-264,  319,  320,  325,  331 
Speeches 

after-dinner,  192 
announcements,  137-155,  160 
pep  talks,  151-155 
sales  talks,  120 
See  also  Oral  work 
Spelling,  exercises  in,  77,  79,  80, 
198-201,  370-373,  425-430 
guides  for  studying,  423 
helps  in,  424,  425 
Stories  for  study 

“April  Fool,”  126,  127 
“Georgine,”  387 

“New  Laws  for  Old”  (Frank  A. 
Magruder),  258 

“Short-wave  Radio  to  the  Res- 
cue” (Earl  Cummins),  377-380 
“The  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
Cottage  at  Saranac  Lake,”  265 
Story-telling 

effective  ending,  185,  186 
good  beginning,  26 
guides,  172,  380 

oral  work,  38,  119,  120,  191,  376 
order  in,  26 

suspense  in,  175,  176,  380 
voice  changes  in,  174,  175 
written  work,  191,  192,  331,  380, 
384,  402 


Strive,  strove,  striven,  337,  338 
Student  governing  body,  434 
Style-book,  300,  364 
Subject,  agreement  of  verb  with, 
125-135,  410/413,  415 
complete,  405 
compound,  406 
defined,  405 

gerund  as,  155-157,  268,  269, 
356-358,  416 

infinitive  as,  157-159,  268,  269 
noun  clause  as,  217,  218,  409 
simple,  405 

Subject  card  for  book,  248,  249 
Subordinate  clauses 
adjective,  27-30,  189,  190,  270, 
355,  408 

adverb,  271,  407,  408 
noun, 215-219,  408,  409 
Subordinate  conjunctions,  186-188, 
408,  418 
Suffixes,  373 

Suitability,  of  language,  148,  149 
of  topic,  16-20,  49-51,  205,  206 
Summaries,  253-257,  266 
Superlative  degree,  of  adjective,  414 
of  adverb,  417 

Suspense  in  story-telling,  175,  176, 
380 

Syllabication,  168, 169, 372, 373, 422 
Sympathy,  letters  of,  66-69 
Synonyms,  381 

Take,  took,  taken,  339 
Talks,  giving,  263,  264 
practising  for,  261-263 
See  also  Oral  work  and  Speeches 
“Tartary”  (Walter  de  la  Mare), 
375,  376 

Teach,  learn,  41,  42 
Teach,  taught,  314 

Telephone  conversations,  business, 
322-327,  3C1 
social,  35-37 

Tenses  of  verb,  63-66,  110-112, 
367-369,  415 

Tests,  diagnostic,  see  Diagnostic  tests 
Jean  Brady  Jones  Action,  8-10 
library,  245 

maintenance,  see  Maintenance 

mastery,  134,  135,  197,  239 
true-false,  118 
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“Thank  you”  letters,  122 
This,  that,  these,  those,  them,  43-46 
Throw,  threw,  thrown,  337,  338 
Title  card  for  book,  248,  249 
Titles,  of  books,  etc.,  420 
of  courtesy,  419 
“To  Eagle  Lake,”  393 
Topic  of  paragraph,  253-257,  264- 
267 

Topical  notes,  259,  260 
Topics,  choosing  appropriate,  16- 
20,  205,  206 

for  discussions,  205,  206 
for  speeches,  220 
narrowing,  243,  244 
Transitional  expressions,  186-188 
Transitive  verb,  defined,  414 
Travel  letters,  60-63 
Troublesome  words 

a,  an,  the,  45,  46,  247,  360,  420 
accept,  except,  237 
adjectives,  45,  46,  149,  150,  162- 
168,  202,  203,  238 
adverbs,  72,  162-168,  354,  355 
affect,  effect,  236,  237 
any,  no,  none,  166 
as  far  as,  167,  168 
at,  to,  46 

attack,  attacked,  312,  313 
between,  among,  46 
blow,  blew,  blown,  336,  337 
bring,  brought,  313-315 
burst,  339 
buy,  bought,  337 
climb,  climbed,  312,  313 
dangling  participles,  74,  75 
double  negatives,  166 
drag,  dragged,  314,  315 
draw,  drew,  drawn,  339 
drive,  drove,  driven,  315 
drown,  drowned,  312,  313 
eat,  ate,  eaten,  337 
fall,  fell,  fallen,  337,  338 
fly,  flew,  flown,  336,  337 
from,  off,  46 

gerunds,  305-307,  310,  311 
get,  got,  338,  339 
give,  gave,  given,  338,  339 
good,  well,  163 
grow,  grew,  grown,  336,  337 
has,  have,  had,  42,  63-66,  111,  126- 
129, 132-135 
have,  of,  41,  42 


Troublesome  words  (continued) 
homonyms,  77,  80 
infinitives,  309-311 
is,  are,  41,  42,  125-135 
its,  it’s,  77,  80 

know,  knew,  known,  314,  315 

lay,  lie,  230-233,  239 

learn,  teach,  41,  42 

let,  leave,  41,  42 

lie,  lay,  230-233,  239 

lose,  loose,  238,  239 

misplaced  modifiers,  74,  75,  354 

negatives,  166 

no,  none,  any,  166 

numerals,  202,  203 

ought,  41,  42 

overworked  words,  34,  35,  150, 
178,  359,  360,  396 
participles,  74,  78,  309-311 
prepositions,  46,  237,  334 
pronouns,  28,  40-44,  80,  334,  412 
real,  very,  165,  166 
ride,  rode,  ridden,  315 
rise,  raise,  237,  238 
set,  sit,  233-236 
strive,  strove,  striven,  337,  338 
take,  took,  taken,  339 
teach,  learn,  41,  42 
teach,  taught,  314 
this,  that,  these,  those,  them,  43-46 
throw,  threw,  thrown,  337,  338 
unnecessary  words,  44,  47 
verbs,  41,  42,  125-135,  176- 
178,  230-239,  311-315,  336- 
339,  367-369 

was,  were,  41,  42,  125-135 
wear,  wore,  worn,  337 
well,  good,  163 
who,  whom,  28,  40,  412 
write,  wrote,  written,  338,  339 

True-false  test,  118 

Unnecessary  details,  omitting,  109, 
110,  183-185,  220 

Unnecessary  words,  omitting,  44, 47 

“Vagabond  Song,  A”  (Bliss  Car- 
man), 389 

Variety  in  expression,  57-60,  112— 
115,  178,  215-219,  408 

Verb  phrase,  414 

Verbs,  active,  112-115,  414 
agreement  with  subject  of,  125- 
135,  410,  413,  415 
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Verbs  ( continued ) 
correct  use  of,  41,  42,  125- 
135,  176-178,  230-239,  311- 
315,  336-339,  367-369 
defined,  414 

gerunds,  155-157,  268,  269,  303- 
307,  416 

infinitives,  157-159, 268-272, 356- 
358,  416,  417 
intransitive,  414 

irregular,  230-239,  313-315,  336- 
339,  415,  416 
linking,  163,  406,  414 
number  of,  415 
object  of,  303-307,  406,  416 
participles,  59,  74,  75,  309-315, 
415,  416 

passive,  112-115,  414 
principal  parts  of,  231,  234,  238, 
311-315,  336-339,  416 
regular,  311-313,  415 
sequence  of  tenses  of,  367,  368 
tenses  of,  63-66,  110-112,  367- 
369,  415 
transitive,  414 

vivid,  57,  176-178,  350-353,  381, 
382 

voice  of,  112-115,  414 
Very , real,  165,  166 
Vividness,  57,  149,  150,  176-178, 
353,  354,  381,  382 
Vocabulary,  improving  the,  34,  35, 
401,  402 

Vocations,  choosing,  432,  433 
Voice,  active,  112-115,  414 
passive,  112-115,  414 
Voice  training,  140,  141,  145,  161, 
174,  175,  192,  214,  222 
Voting,  88 
Vowels,  169,  398 

Was,  were,  41,  42,  125-135 
Wear,  wore,  worn,  337 
Well,  good,  163 
Who,  whom,  28,  40,  412 
Word  study 
derivation,  401,  402 
hyphenation,  370-373 
prefixes,  47,  372 
suffixes,  373 

syllabication,  168,  169,  372,  373, 
422 

Write,  wrote,  written,  338,  339 


Written  work 

adventure  story,  380 
advertisements,  160 
announcements,  145,  346 
autobiography,  192 
bibliography,  268,  274 
booklets,  121,  191,  192,  330,  364 
business  letters,  274,  293,  294, 
296,  298,  299,  308,  328-330 
character  sketches,  385-387 
charts,  22,  308 
claim  letters,  329,  331 
descriptions,  38,  58,  92,  385-387, 
391,  393,  394,  396 
editorials,  364,  365 
envelopes,  303 
explanations,  264,  267 
feature  stories,  350,  365 
friendly  letters,  51-54,  62,  63,  67, 
69,  70,  180,  184 

head-lines  for  news  stories,  360-363 
invitation,  122 
leads  for  news  stories,  345 
letter  of  application,  308 
letters  of  special  request,  274, 293, 
294,  296,  298,  299,  308 
letters  of  sympathy,  67 
limericks,  401 
minutes  of  meeting,  105 
motions,  98,  99 

news  stories,  122,  307,  344,  352, 
364,  365 

order  letters,  328-330 
outlines,  54,  153,  261 
personal  experiences,  180,  184 
plays,  38,  119,  307,  331 
poetry,  391,  394 
posters,  38,  121,  160 
precis,  255-257,  360-363 
reports,  109,  110,  122,  264,  267, 
268,  274,  364,  365 
requests,  274,  292-294,  296-299 
resolutions,  117 
skeleton  letters,  300,  302 
slogans,  121,  161 
social  notes,  67,  122 
stories,  191,  331,  380,  384,  402 
style-book,  300,  364 
summaries,  255-257,  266 
“thank  you”  letter,  122 
travel  letters,  62,  63 

You,  plural  verb  with,  413,  415 
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